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“ Sir,’ said Dr. Jouxsox, “let us take a walk down Fleet Street” 
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The right of publishina translations of articles in this Magazine is reserved, 
























<a . Cy ! 
“ Or Wn! knowledge of 4 9 
the natural laws Which govern tlie 


operations of digestion and nutri- 


tion, and by a careful application of GRATEFUL 


(EACH PACKET 18 LABELLED 


the fine propertics of well-selected | Jue Epps & Co. Homaorarato Oneuters 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our LONDON.) : 


breakfast tables with a delicately- COMFORTING 


flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.”— C QO C QO A 
The Civil Service Gazeite. ° 


Epps's Cocoa is also prepared with Condensed, Milk, in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” 


WITH MILK FOR CHILDREN’S DIET, 


own & Por So BEWARE OF UNSCRUPULOUS FRAUD. 


4 Inferior qualities obtained at little 
more than half the cost of 


PATENT BROWN and POLSON’S 


are sometimes palmed off upon 


‘CORN FLOUR. purchasers. 
JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES. 


(REGISTERED,) NAMES OF COLOURS, 

P ‘ Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, Scarlet, 
Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, Purple, Lavender, Pink, 
Siate. PRICx SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE, 
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\ “ The process being so clean and simple, there appears no reason why every lady should 
} not be her own dyer, or why dyeing day should not, in every well-regulated family, be as 
: common, and much more agreeabte, thun washing day. Any young lady could begin her 
; experiment on a ribbon or feather, following the directions already given, in a busin of 
Jf water, and proceed atterwards to larger artictes-of dress in a bread-pau or foot-bath, The 
thing would be worth trying trom motives of economy; and much more real amusement would 
result from it than trom many of the melancholy recreations to which young ladies of the 
present day are condemned.” — Vide Cossell’s Household Guide, March, 1870, 
MAY BE ILAD OF CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


A small Bottle ot Magenta will dye twelve yards of bonnet ribbon. 
Ask for’ Jndson’s Catalogues of Instructions, Ilow to nse the Dyes sor twenty different purposes. 





BY ROVALLELIELS PALM 
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To “Apventisens.—AU communications respecting Advertisements and Bills to be forwarded by the 
20th nat the month, to Mr. Bisiaien, Advertisement st Contractor, 7 Geonge T Yard, p deniers St, E. C. 


OZOKERIT == OZOKERIT. 


These Wonderful Candles Sold Everywhere 


at 1s. 3d. per Ib. in all sizes. Wholesale (only) of 


J. C. & J. FIELD, LONDON. 
HEDGES & BUTLER 


SOLICIT ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Pure Claret . 148., 188., 208., 248., 30s., and 36s. perdoz. | Pale and Golden Sherry, 245., 30s., 36s., and 42s. per doz, 
Claret of choice growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., and 72s. . Choice Dessert Sherry . . 48s., 60s., and 72s. -~ 
White Bordeaux . . 24s., 308., 368., and 48s. am | Port,from first-Class shippers 248., 30s., 36s.,and 42s. * 
Burgundy . . . . 248.,368., 42s., and 60s. * Rare Old Port . . . 488., 60s., 72s., and 84s. o 
Chablis . . « « 248., 308., 36s., and 48s. o 

Hock and Moselle - « 248., 308., 36s., and 42s, + 

Choice Hock. 60s., 72s., 848.,to 1208. ,, A large assortment of Wines in Octaves, Quarts, Hogs- 
Champagne (sparkling ‘and ary) heads, Butts, and Pipes, always in scantling, in brilliant 

36s., 488., 608., and 66s. condition. 


Fine Old Pale hehe , 48s., 608., 72s., and 84s, per doz. 





On receipt of a Post Office Order, or reference, any quantity, with a List of all other Wines and 
Liqueurs, will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, Regent St., London; and 30, King’s Road, Brighton, 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All Articles marked in plain figures. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
Mstablishea 1807. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


=“, ELLIS'SS RUTHIN WATERS, 
A se SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA; 
aa And for GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 


Corks Branded “‘R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade 
mark. Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of R. Extis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents :—W. Best & Sons, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 














i TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER, 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


To all who court the Gay and Festive Scenes the following are Indispensable :— 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, a delightfully 


fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and an Invigorator 
and Beautifier beyond all precedent. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal 
to four small), and 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, realizes a HEALTHY 
PURITY of COMPLEXION and a Softness and Delicacy of Skin. 
Soothing, cooling, and purifying, it eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions, 
Freckles, and Discolorations. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
for Preserving, and imparting to the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, a 

leasing Fragrance to the Breath, and for strengthening the Gums. 
Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


Sonp By CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. *,* Ask For “ROWLANDS’” ARrIcLes. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


LADIES Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the weather at this Season, will 


immediately, on the application of this celebrated Preparation, experience its extraordinarily genial qualities, It 
produces and sustains 


REAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION; 


Removes Freckles, ‘T'an, and Redness; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the Skin; and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. Its soothing and restorative qualities ure 
unrivalled. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Price, half-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 4s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, 4ND BEDDING, 


Carriage-free to any part of the Kingdom, 80 per cent. less than any other House. 





(ROWLAND Ss” 
ONTO 











See our Illustrated Catalogue, containing 500 elaborate Designs, drawn from our extensive Stock, with Estimates for 
completely furnishing Houses of any Class. This most unique Guide forwarded gratis and post-free on application. 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. completely furnish 


A FoOURB-ROOMED HOUSE, USEFULLY ...c.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccce oo S2L 11 O 
Ge Sem-ROOUED HOUSE 2. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccocccccoces 6906 6NR OO 
6 
6 





AN EXGHT-ROOMED HOUSE 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccee 123 Il 
A Teten0OMeD HOUSE, BABGANELY 2000. .ccccccocccccccccccoccoceccccoscccce SIO 7 
<p A FOURTEEN-ROOMED HOUSE, LUXURIOUSLY .....cccccccccccccecccccsesess 427 15 O 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., Cabinet-Makers, Upholsterers, and Bedding Manufacturers, 73 and 75 Brompton 
Koad, Knightsbridge, London, hitherto known as 22 and 23 Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge. 


Established A.D. 1810. 


HEALTHY DIGESTION. 


Nothing is so important to the human frame as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 

impaired, the popular and professional remedy is MORSON'S PEPSINE. Sold in Bottles and 

Boxes from 2s. 6d. by all Chemists and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton Row, W.C., London. See name on label. 








IF YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following will effectually arrest it : 
BEETHAM’S HAIR FLUID, 
WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS COMPO! 
Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak, and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising 
and gently stimulating properties induce a luxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, and the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Restorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by pro- 
ducing a more natural appearance. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small), 
IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 
BEETHAM’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 
A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin. Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints,5s.6d. Mr. Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the aristo- 
cracy, gentry, and thousands of persons in nearly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held. 


BEETHAM’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER 
Maintains its high character as the most wonderful disperser of the above tormentors. Its application gives almost 


instant relief; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 1s., and 
2s. 6d., sent free for 14 or 33 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the Royal Family, 7, Promenade, Cheltenham. 
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TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. ge... 


PROFESSOR W. J. MACQUORN RANKINE'S WORKS. 


Just Published, thoroughly Revised, Improved, and Enlarged, the Seventh Edition, 
Crown 8v0., Cloth, price 16s., 

CIVIL ENGINEERING: comprising Engineering, Surveys, Earthworks, , 
Foundations, Masonry, Metal Work, Roads, Railways, Canals, Rivers, Waterworks, 
Harbours, &c. With numerous Tables and Illustrations. By Professor W. J. Macquorn 
Rankine, Civil Engineer, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, F.R.S.S. London and 
Edinburgh, F.R.S.S.A., Regius Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics in the 
University of Glasgow, &c. &e, &e. 


“Surpasses in merit every existing work of the kind. . 
honour to the Author.”—The Engineer. 


“In the work before us Professor Rankine has established for himself a yet higher claim to the gratitude of 
students.”—Mechanics’ Magazine. 


“ Supplies a want that has long been felt by the rising generation of engineers.” —Glasgow Herald. 





« + . Asamanual it is unrivalled. The book is an 


By the same Author, uniform with the above. 
1. MACHINERY AND MILLWORK.  Llustrated with nearly 200 
Woodcuts. Price 12s. 6d. 
“A valuable addition to engineering literature,” —Mechanics’ Magazine. 
2, APPLIED MECHANICS. With numerous Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition. Price 12s. 6d. 
“Cannot fail to be adopted as a text-book.”—Mining Journal, 
3 THE STEAM ENGINE, anp otTHerR Prime Movers. With 
numerous Tables and Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Price 12s. 6d. 
4. USEFUL RULES AND TABLES. Second Edition. Price 9s. 


“A necessity of the engineer.”— Athene um, 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFF IN & 00., 10, “ STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 











BY ROYAL COMMAND. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


Every Packet bears a A Sold by all Dealers 
the Fao-simile yf throughout 
of his Signature, =~ Zi = the World. 























NEW WORKS 


Published by RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
SELECTIONS FROM TWO TOURS TO PARIS IN 1815 AND 1818. 


By Viscount PALMERSTON. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections from his 
Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lyrron Butwer, G.C.B., M.P. Two Vols. 
8vo., 30s., with fine Portrait. Fourth Thousand. 

THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM: an Account of the Recent Excavations 
and Discoveries in the Holy City. By Captain Witsoy, R.E., and Captain Warren. R.E. With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter by Dean Stantey. Demy svo,, with Fifty Illustrations, 21s. Third Thousand. 

IFE OF THE REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The 
Ingoldsby Legends.” Including his Correspondence and unpublished Poetical Miscelianies, By his Son, the 

Rev. R. H. Darron Baruam. Two Vols., large crown 8vo., with Portrait, 21s. 
LONDON: its Celebrated Characters and Places. From 1418 to 1869. By 


J. Heneace Jesse, Author of “The Life of George the Third,” “ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &e. 
Three Vols. , large crown &vu,, 318. 6d. 
a 2 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 
And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 


CHLORODYNE iis the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE xcts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, ‘Toothache, Meningitis, &c, 
From Lorp Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 
* “Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has foun 
it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address,” 


“Karl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect 
that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the oNLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”"—See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Cantion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pase Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortrs BRowNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sots Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 


LAMPLOUGH S 


PYRETIC SALINE 


By the simple addition of water, makes a most delightful invigorating vitalizing Drink, that gives instant 
relief in Headaches or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. 
The various diseases arising from climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, 
breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are CURED AND FREQUENTLY PRE- 
VENTED BY ITS USE. 

‘It will cure the worst form of ordinary or Sick Headache in ten minutes.’ 

Dr, Prout characterised its discovery as ‘ unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.’ 
The late Dr, TURLEY states in a letter ‘ that in the worst cases of Scarlet and Typhus Fevers he found it 
in his experience and family to act as a specific, no other medicine being required.’ 
To be obtained from most Chemists, and the Sole Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holbom, 
London, in bottles at 2s. 6d., 48. 6d,, 11s., and 21s, 








Special Improvements. Great Reduction in Prices, 
Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, complete, from 5 Gns, 
SILENT LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, complete, 6 Gas. 


THE ALBERTA 
UNEQUALLED SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY MACHINE 
With Ornamental Bronzed Stand, 6} Guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled for strength and beauty of stitch. 
tice 6 Guineas. 


HAND MACHINES IN GREAT VARIETY, from 35s. 

First-class Lock-Stitch, 70s. 

THE HOLBORN EXPRESS (Shuttle), 4 Guineas. 

THE ALBERTA, Silent Lock-Stitch, in Handsome 
Casket complete, 5 Guineas. Lists free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


143, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 
; MANUFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH. 


mlishe 
Catalog 


Steam 
views ¢ 
above’ 





TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 


W. F. THOMAS and Co.’s 
Domestic Sewing Machines 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 
They hem, braid, bind, and quilt ; are very light to use, and are, as near as 
possible, NOISELESS. Their mechanism is so simple that purchasers can easily 
work them by referring to the instructions, 


20 Work by Hand. ...e#+s4+se sess + £835 © 

On Stand, by Hand or Foot, £5 5s., £6 6s.,£8 & £10 0 O 

Registered Machines, Spool or Shuttle, by Hand £4 4 0 

do. do. by Hand or Foot £510 0 

*,* All Lock-Stitch Work alike on both sides. Catalogues and Samples post free. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846). 


1& 2, CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET. LONDON. 
GEORGE RICHARDSON & CO., 


CENTRAL CHAMBERS, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Manufacturers of, and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in, Model Steam Engines, Magic 
Lanterns and Slides, Metallic Screw and Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts, Telescopes, 
Microscopes, Opera Glasses, Stereoscopes and Slides, Globes, Mathematical Instruments, 
Barometers, Thermometers, Spectacles, Eye and Reading Glasses, Field and Marine 
Glasses, Model Telegraphs, Electric Lights, Tool Chests, Croquet, all the New In and 
Out-Door Games, Water Colour Paints, &., &c. 
For full particulars of above and hundreds of other Articles, see Illustrated Catalogue, 112 pages, 
sent post free on receipt of 4d. in Stamps. 








nae 

TELESCOPES—tThe Lord Brougham Telescope..— 
The late Lord Brougham thought so highly of this Tele- 
scope that he gave G. R. & Co. permission to call it as above. 
It will distinguish he time by a church clock five miles, 
and a flag-statf ten miles, landscapes thirty miles off, and 
will define the Satellites of Jupiter, and the phases of 
Venus, &c. This extraordinarily cheap and powerful glass 
is of the best make, and possesses Achromatic Lenses, and 
is equal to a Telescope that costs £5. Price 7/6 each, or 
carriage free, 8/6 each, For about twenty-five other 
varieties, ranging in price mp to 84/, se Catalogue, which 
contains full description of the above. 


MICROSCOPFS—The NewMicroscope.—This highly 

finished Instrument is warranted to show the animalculo 

in water, eels in paste, &c. magnifying some hundreds of 

times. It is mounted on a Brass Stand. and has a com- 

pound body, with Achromatic Lenses, Test Objects, For- = 

ceps, and spare Glasses for mounting objects, &c. In a 
plished mahogany case, complete, price 7/6 each, or carriage free, 8/6 each. For about twenty other varieties, ranging in price to 63/, see 
Catalogue, which contains full description of the above. 

The Illustrated Catalogue—G. R. & Co., have published a Catalogue of 112 pages, illnstrated with 14 full-paged engravings of 
Steam Engines, 8 Lithographed Drawings, beautifully printed in colours, of Screw and Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts, and about 20 
views of Magic Lanterns and Slides, describing upwards of 1,509 varieties of Slides, embracing every subject ; also full particulars of all the 
above-named, and many other articles: with nnmerons TESTIMONIALS, Sent nost-free on receint of 4d. in stamps. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS—NOTHING | THE MARBLE RENOVATOR, 


BETTER.—These invaluable Pills exert a (corrricHt] 
greater and more beneficial influence over nervous FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 
disorders than any other medicine, Their mode Marble Chimney Pieces, Washstands, and 
of action is thoroughly consonant with reason ; other Calcareous Goods. 
they completely purify the blood, perfect digestion, 
scure alvine regularity, and relieve both head 
and stomach of all faulty functions, 





Sold by all Ironmongers, &c., and by 
CUBLEY & PRESTON; 
SHEFFIELD. 








THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
HER LORD AND MASTER. <A Novel. By Frorence Marryat, 
uthor of “ Love’s Conflict,” &e. Three Vols. crown S8vo. 4 
KING, “BY THE GRACE OF GOD.” A Story of the Days of 
Cromwell. By Juttus Ropennera. Three Vols. crown 8vo. ‘ 


THE LIFE GUARDSMAN. By Hucn M. Watmstey, Author of “The 


Chasseur d’ Afrique,” &c. Three Vols. crown 8vo, 
JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Eroart, Author of “From Thistles— 
Grapes?” “ Meg,” “The Curate’s Discipline.” Three Vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





TEMPLE ,BAR ADVERTISER. 
BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing.......csssessseeeess w+» £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested see £1,707,769. 
The Ninth Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, and all With-Profit Policies jy 
existence on the 30th June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who complete such 


Assurances before June 30th next, will share in that Division, although one 
Premium only will have been paid. 


Report and Balance Sheets, lorms of Proposal, and every information, can be obtained of 
: ” Vy Tam My Tr ADP re . v 
13, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Scerctury, 


PRELDENBACHES gerne Raking 














BRIDE of the HIGHLANDS, 
‘6 QUEST.” (Quite new and registered.) 


38, Lombard St., and 157b, New Bond 8t. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, 
and the best mild Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS, 


DINNEFORD & Co., 172, New Bond Street, London, and of all Chemists, 











THE SURPLICE SHIRT, 


Six for 45s., 51s. 
COLOURED FRENCH CAMBRICS, Six for 51s. 


Sarata Gauze Cotton Shirting, 
Quite a new Fabric for Gentlemeu’s Shirts, being 
soft, durable, absorbing, and des not shrink. 
Outfits for India, China, & the Colonies. 


Outfit Price Lists and Self-measurement Cards 
sent on application. 





JOHN SAMPSON & CO.,f 
Shirt Tailors, N 
130, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


JOHN RICHARD WACE & Co. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


GROCERIES, ITALIAN GOODS, 


AND HOUSEHOLD STORES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT THE SAME PRICES AS THE 
CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 
With these additional advantages, thut they do not require a Subscription, and will deliver the 
Goods by their own Carts on the day following the receipt of the Order, which must be 
accompanied by Cash. ForEIGN WAREHOUSE :— 
45 & 46, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, 
Country Orders receive immediate attention. 
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APRIL 1871. 


CONTENTS. 


ART. 
J. Oucut WE To Visir Her? A Nover. By Mrs. Enwarpes, 
Autuor oF “ ArcuiE LoveELt,” &c. ‘ 


CuaPpTeR XIV. Domestic AND RETROSPECTIVE. 
+s XV. THE CIGARETTE OF PRACE. 
5 XVI. CHAMPAGNE FROM TUMBLERS. 
ss XVII. Has SHE ASKED You ? 


TI, Tue Earty Lire or Henry BroucHam ‘ 
IIJ. Tue Story or A Farr Circasstan. By Water Banaue 
IV. Our NEIGHBOURS AND OURSELVES ‘ ‘ 5 ; , 
V. A Battie; AND WHo Won ir. By Cuartorre FIeipinc 
BrowNeE ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ j ‘ . 
VI. A PAGE FROM THE — OF Pacer . 
VII. Asprct or Paris AFTER THE War r mn és ‘ . 
VIII. Tue Cuinp-Steater. By MM. Erckmann-CHatrian 
TX. Tue Lanpiorp or “THe Sun.” By Wititam GILBERT, 
Autnor oF “ Surrey Haut Asyium,” ‘ De Prorunnis,” 
&e. . ; 
CHAPTER XX V Il. — Mane, 
a XXIX. Smas MorpPuHeEtt. 
Pr XXX, LAw AnD MEDICINE. 
X. Unsunea Sones . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. EILOART. 


At all Libraries, in 3 J hi crown 8vo0., 


JUST A WOMAN. 
A NOVEL. 
By MRS. EILOART, 


AUTHOR OF “FROM TIUISTLES—GRAPES ?” “ MEG,” “THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE,” 
ETC. 


RICHARD BENTLEY | & SON, “NEW BURLINGTON <a. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ist, All communications for this Magazine must be addressed to the EDITOR of TEMPLE 
Bar, 8, New Burlington Street, London, W. 

2nd. To insure the return of articles that may prove ineligible, postage stamps must in 
every case accompany them. 


3rd, All MSS. must bear the author’s name and address, legibly written, and the MS, should 
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BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 2, Duke Street, London Bridge, S.E, 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT Is AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS, 


MARQUEES AND TEMPORARY ROOMS _ 


ON HIRE, OF ANY DIMENSIONS, 
Lined with Drapery, Brilliantly Lighted, with Boarded Floor for Dancing, and Comfortably Warmed, tf necessary; 


SUITABLE FOR WEDDING BREAKFASTS, EVENING PARTIES, 


Experienced Workmen sent to any Part of the Country. 


These temporary erections are perfectly secure, can be placed in any situation 


Awnings and Covered Ways of all kinds on Hire. 







BALLS, DINNERS, AND FETES, 
Of every description, in all Seasons. 







found as comfortable as the best room in the mansion. 
DETAILED ESTIMATES FORWARDED. 





Flags for mannan Bali Rooms. Seats, Tables, &c. 



























Sixteen Quarts of Blanc Mange, Custarl 
Pudding Creams, Charlotte Russe, &c., can be made 
from a single packet of American “ Ranp Sea Moss 
FantneE.” Its incomparable excellence and cheapness, 
the variety of Dishes to which it is applicable, and the 
simplicity of preparation, render it the most healthful, 
economical, convenient, and delicious food in the world, 











s| For Infants’, Children’s, or Invalids’ food, its nourishing 


= Sea Moss Farine Co., 266, High Holborn, London. 


and an indispensable household requisite and necessity. 








and health-giving properties place it foremost and pre- 
ferable to ail Corn-flours, Maizenas, Corn Starches, &e, 
In Shilling Packets of all Chemists and Grocers. Rann 














Grass Seeds 


All Croquet Lawns will be improved by having some of the finest and most suitable 
Grass Seeds sown over them during the present month. After sowing, a good rolling 


wili be beneficial. 


We can offer the finest quality at 1s. per lb., or 20s. per Bushel, carriage free 
(except small parcels). A Sample sufficient for trial will be sent free by sample post 
on receipt of six stamps. By giving a top-dressing of sifted earth, and a good 
sprinkling of Grass Seeds, during this month, a rich thick turf will be produced. 


J. C. WHEELER & SON, 


SEED MERCHANTS, 


CROQUET LAWNS. 





for Croquet Lawns. 
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KINAHAN’S 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 


“KINAHAN’S .LL. WHISKY” 
ON SEAL, LABEL, AND CORK. 
NEW WHOLESALE DEPOT, 


Ga, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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Ought we to Visit Her 2 
A NOVEI. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, AvtnHor or “Arncutn LOVELL,” ETC. 


Cuarter XIV. 
DOMESTIC AND RETROSPECTIVE. 


“fT\HEOBALD,” says Jane abruptly, “I should like to be told the 

meaning, you hear me, the meaning of Lady Rose Golightly’s 
civility. Taken a fancy tome? Yes, that’s such a very likely thing 
to happen. She and you were friends, rather, in old days? I don’t 
believe it was rather: I believe you and Lady Rose were once a great 
deal more to each other than I know anything about, and I think it 
would be fairer—yes, fairer and juster to me, Theobald, that you 
should say so at once, and in a straight-forward way.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Theobald are jogging along in a hired fly through 
the up and down Chalkshire lanes to Lady Rose’s dinner party. Jane 
exceedingly upright, mindful of the flowers in her hair, and of her 
fresh white muslin dress; Mr. Theobald, lavender-gloved and white- 
tied, leaning back, with his legs upon the opposite seat, in as comfort- 
able a position as his wife’s aggressive frame of temper and the jolting 
of the fly will permit. 

“Yes,” goes on Jane, as her husband remains silent, “I am sure of 
it! And what is more, I shall show Lady Rose Golightly that I 
am sure of it, unless you take the trouble to contradict me.” 

“And suppose I can’t contradict you, Jenny ?” remarks Theobald 
with perfect good humour. “Suppose Lady Rose and I were more 
to each other once than you know anything about, what next ?” 

“Oh! if you tell me that, I have done,” says Jane colouring. “I 
have nothing to do with any part of your life before your life belonged 


to me. It is extremely flattering, of course, if I had only the sense 
VOL, XXXII, iB 
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to appreciate it, that I should have been the rival or the successor of 
the Duke of Malta’s daughter.” 

“The rival! Jenny, child, would you like to hear exactly how much 
Lady Rose and I ever had to say to each other? I can tell you in 
three words.” It is a maxim of Francis Theobald’s that nothing 
baffles curiosity, eludes pursuit, and generally mystifies the human 
intelligence like truth. And so, by sheer force of habit, and without 
deliberate intention either of baffling, eluding, or mystifying Jane, 
he tells the truth now: or as near the truth as a one-sided version 
of a “history” enacted by two persons can ever be expected to arrive. 

“We were both rather young,’—I don’t know how it happens, but 
Jane’s hand is in Theobald’s during the whole of the narration—“ both 
rather young, and one, I can answer for it, extraordinarily foolish. 
In those days, Jenny, 1 was, as you know, an officer in her Majesty’s 
household troops, and wore moss rosebuds in my button hole, and spent 
my nights at balls, and my afternoons in the park and at kettledrum 
teas. Oh! you may look incredulous, but ’tis true. Kettledrumming 
was just coming into fashion when I was a youngster, and whatever 
was the fashion, the young fool Francis Theobald did 

“yen to falling in love with Lady Rose Golightly ?” interrupts 
Jane. 

“She was not Lady Rose Golightly then, and I don’t know that I 
ever fell in love with her. Mind, I only say I don’t know—perhaps 
I did. I imagined so at the time, and that comes very nearly to the 
same thing, doesn’t it? You see, she was one of the prettiest women 
in London ” 

“No one would think so now.” 

“ And the most run after. A duke’s daughter, too! and I dare say 
I was snob enough—didn’t Carlyle, or some one,” (Mr. Theobald is 
not a reader of books) “ remark once that we are all snobs at heart ?— 
to be influenced by that. Well, I used to meet her everywhere through 
the whole of one season, and she would always give me her best dances, 
and throw over earls and marquises by the dozen for me—fact, Jenny, 
I assure you—and then at last, one fine night, just about seven years 
ago it must have been, my eyes were opened and I found out—no 
very startling discovery you will say—that I had been a donkey! Lady 
Rose Beaudesert was engaged to the hereditary Prince of Hollenzoffen- 
stein. ‘The wedding was to take place in the third week of July, and 
the bridesmaids were to wear mauve silk dresses with white tunics, 
and dear little mauve wreaths and veils 4 

“Your voice shakes as you talk that nonsense, Theobald.” 

“The springs of this vehicle would make anything shake, Jenny.” 

‘Lady Rose had jilted you. I hate her—no, I don’t, I love her 


for behaving so badly that you must hate her. Tell me that you hate 
that woman, Theobald ?” 
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clean forgotten there was such a person as Lady Rose in existence.” 

“ And at the time ?” 

“ At the time. . .as you really seem determined to have the story 
in full. . . at the time I went one fine evening to a ball at the 
Camerons, the Lucius Camerons you know—no, you don’t know, but 
that’s nothing to do with the story—I went to a ball at the Camerons, 
and was told by all my best friends, before I got half way up the stair- 
case, that Lady Rose Beaudesert was engaged and I had better go and 
offer my congratulations. You see, people knew we had been a good deal 
together—I had ridden with her and her brother only that morning 
in the park—and were naturally amused at the situation. Nothing 
more ridiculous than the position of a jilted man, unless, perhaps, it’s 
the position of the man for whom he has been jilted. But I think, as 
far as I can recollect, that I got through it pretty well. Lady Rose 
was standing at the farther end of the ball room, and I went up to her 
at once, and said a few things, as nicely as I could, about my hopes for 
her happiness. Her mother, the good old dowager duchess—peace be 
to her ashes for the part she played towards me !—was on one side, 
the hereditary Prince with the number of syllables in his name on the 
other. I was introduced to him, and he bowed, extremely graciously, 
and smiled. I bowed and smiled extremely graciously to him. And 
then I had one last waltz with Lady Rose. I never spoke to her 
again from that night till yesterday. The story is told.” 

“ And having failed to marry so high you married so low!” says 
Jane, half moving away her hand. “ Having lost the Duke of Malta’s 
daughter, you took . . . a ballet-girl !” 

If there be truth in the taunt, no shadow of change on Mr. Theobald’s 
good-looking face betrays that it has struck home. 

“ There was never any question of my marrying the Duke of Malta’s 
daughter, Jenny. I never thought of marrying any one until you put 
marriage into my head. We amused each other, and danced with each 
other, for a whole London season. Then Lady Rose got engaged to 
her Prince (by the way, she didn’t marry him, I wonder how that 
was ?) and I took to another way of life altogether.” 

“The life you were leading, I suppose, when you came across me ?” 

“Exactly. Jenny, how all this talk brings back the old days! 
How plainly I remember you—I’ll get made justice of the peace, and 
have these infernal roads levelled !—how plainly I remember you as you 
looked that day when I met my fate at the Royal! I had gone with 
Jack Thornton to see his burlesque rehearsed, but all I saw was you. 
You wore a green merino frock with darns in it, Mrs. Theobald. You 
had shabby pink roses in your hat; and I stood, in vain trying to 
contain my feelings, in the slips, and fell in love with you as you 
danced !” 


B2 


“No, Jane, I can’t tell you that. Till I saw her yesterday I had. 
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A blush like an April sunrise crosses Jane’s face. Sweet, trebly 
sweet, from their rarity, are words like these from Theobald’s lips! 
She can forgive—she thinks she can forgive—Lady Rose all that poor, 
stunted, artificial ball-room flirtation, on the strength of them! 

“T can never believe you fell in love with me, looking as horrid as 
I must have looked that day,” and her hand returns to his. ‘“ When I 
was dressed I wasn’t ugly I know, but the prettiest girl that ever lived 
couldn’t look well dancing battements in a green merino dress and a 
shabby hat.” 

“ Jenny, did I or did I not come and speak to you the moment the 
class broke up ?” 

“That was nothing. Any one might have done that without falling 
in love.” 

“And didn’t you say that for no earthly consideration would you 
allow me to see you home, and then didn’t I see you home—it rained, 
too—all the way to Waterloo Road, and I held my umbrella over your 
head, and got wet through myself?” 

“ And then how soon you began to get jealous,” adds Jane ; “ jealous 
of old Adolphe Dido, who had known me since I was a baby, because 
he called me ‘ my dear ’—as if every one ina theatre didn’t call every 
one else ‘my dear ;’ jealous of poor little Montague Stokes, because he 
happened to be my lover in the piece; jealous of everybody. You 
have quite left off being jealous, Mr. Theobald, by the way !” 

“Yes, my dear Jane,” says Theobald, and he draws his wife to his 
side, to the detriment of her muslin frills, and kisses her. “I leave 
that branch of domestic duty to you, now.” 


Cuarter XV. 


THE CIGARETTE OF PEACE. 


Tue house in which Lady Rose Golightly lives was built by the 
good old duke, her grandpapa, while he was still Marquis of Fitz- 
germain. It goes by the name of Beaudesert’s Folly, and its archi- 
tecture bears a modest resemblance to that of the Brighton Pavilion, 
which royal building was, indeed, erected by the gracious prince and 
friend of the Beaudesert family at about the same date as the “ Folly.” 

“Mine is the most ridiculously ugly house in England,” Lady Rose 
says, herself, probably with justice. And still, every received canon 
of art, of taste, put aside, Beaudesert’s Folly is not without a certain 
specious attractiveness of its own. It was built to humour the whim 
of a certain French lady, in whose opinions art went for little indeed, 
pleasure for everything ; built, as its name implies, for the sojourn of 
“Folly” during six or eight summer weeks. And it, at least, fulfils 
the object of its existence. There is a panneled gewgaw banqueting- 
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room, all white and gold, and blue and crimson, and with so many 
stained “Gothic” windows opening to the ground, that to dine there 
is the next thing to dining in the open air itself. And there is a small 
amber Chinese drawing-room, faded from its pristine beauty, but whose 
warm colouring and subdued light doubtless suited the swarthy com- 
plexion of its first occupant, as they now suit the London-bleached 
cheeks of Lady Rose Golightly. And drawing-room and banqueting- 
room alike open upon a terrace ; and in the garden outside plays a 
fountain, so close that you can hear the cool splash of the water as 
you dine. : 

. . . What astonishing effects these panneled walls, that garden 
terrace, might produce if they would only break suddenly into speech 
before some of the discreet Chalkshire people—Mesdames Coventry 
Brown and Crosbie, for instance, or the venerable Archdeacon and his 
wife—when these worthy souls come to pay their little court to Lady 
Rose! For history, however many hard things it may have to say of 
the Beaudesert family, has always allowed them the negative virtue 
of knowing how to enjoy themselves, and three successive Beaudesert 
generations have now, during about ten weeks of the year, enjoyed 
themselves at The Folly! 

Under Lady Rose’s régime fewer cakes are eaten, perhaps, less ale 
drank, than -under the régime of her predecessors (although many a 
lively dinner-party, or impromptu supper, is held in the banqueting- 
room of The Folly, whereof the Chalkshire world knows nothing). 
The house was made over to her for her lifetime by her brother, the 
present duke, at the time of her marriage—made over with strictest _ 
legal prohibitions against poor George Golightly’s ever having the 
right to cross its threshold without his wife’s consent. And a very 
pleasant little summer retreat or harbour of refuge Lady Rose finds it 
now in her life of quasi-widowhood. When she is in want of money 
—Lady Rose is often in want of money—and has let her town house, 
there is always the ridiculous minaretted roof of The Folly to shelter 
her ; when she turns sick of everything in town—dress, lovers, rouge, 
scandal, herself—herself most of all—there are always the roses and 
carnations of The Folly gardens to nurse her back to peace. A dis- 
tinct vein of poetry runs through the many-coloured composite of 
which Lady Rose Golightly is formed. ‘Woman of the world, steeped 
_to the lips in worldliness though she is, she can feel nature, June 

nights, July flowers, the love-song of the thrush and nightingale still. 
But then she must feel it all in company! Carnations in the after- 
noon; a French dinner and champagne, and four or five pleasant men 
and women, bringing with them the last stories from town, afterwards. 
The love-songs of the nightingale ; but songs from human lips as well ; 
and coffee on the terrace and a stroll through the moonlit gardens, and 
a cigarette or two, and Badminton to finish the evening. 
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I repeat it, less cakes and ale are consumed now than formerly at 
The Folly ; but cigarettes, champagne, and sentiment have replaced 
them. The Lady Rose Golightly of our virtuous Victorian era, in 
short, has succeeded the noisy male Beaudeserts and their associates 
of other days. But what a world of social reform, what a revolution, 
not in manners only, but in morals, is implied in those few words. 

“Every one is here, I think, Mrs. Brown, except the Theobalds. 
As they are strangers in the land I suppose we must give them ten 
minutes’ law still ?” 

The amber and muslin curtains of Lady Rose’s drawing-room are 
closed just sufficiently to soften the effect of western sunbeams upon 
evening complexions, without excluding the cool flower-scented air 
from the garden, and Lady Rose, never so charming as in her own 
house, is chatting away that dreariest prelude to pleasure i in human 
life, the interval before dinner. 

“The Theobalds !” repeats Mrs. Coventry Brown, turning herself 
slowly, as on a pivot, in her mulberry satin. She is a vast, mild, 
pulpy-looking blonde, this Oracle before whose utterances all Chalk- 
shire trembles, a scantily-draped blonde of fifty, with white roses 
mysteriously pinned upon a bald head, with great wide-open yellow 
eyes, a soft purring voice, and a creamy smile. “I did not quite 
catch you, dear Lady Rose. Is it possible the poor Miss Theobalds 
feel equal to going into society already ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean the Miss Theobalds,” Lady Rose answers ; “I 
am not good enough to aspire to intimacy with the Miss Theobalds. 
The people I expect are the new arrivals, Francis Theobald, of 
Theobalds, and his wife.” 

“Ah! Indeed!” Mrs. Coventry Brown draws her lips close, runs 
her eyes round the room, then drops them upon the fine massive fore- 
ground of her own bare arms, and gives the white roses on her head a 
little depreciatory shake. “ Mr. Francis Theobald was at the flower 
show yesterday, I believe?” she remarks, an obtrusive emphasis on 
the “ mister.” 

“ And his wife too, didn’t you see her? They came away with me. 
She is rather a nice-looking person—ah! there’s a rmg; it must be 
them. Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Crosbie?’ Lady Rose appeals 
to Rawdon Crosbie, who has instantly hovered near at the mention of 
Jane’s name. “Mr. Theobald’s wife is rather a nice-looking person ?” 

Rawdon thinks Mr. Theobald’s wife one of the prettiest women he 
ever saw in his life, and, being too young and too unversed in the 
world’s ways to discern the error of honest partisanship, says so boldly. 

“Well, there I cannot agree with you,” cries Lady Rose, a little 
sharply. “She has a nice complexion, certainly, and a pair of blue 
eyes—but no features. And then, such an absence of style!” 

“But, my dear Lady Rose, what can one expect?” purrs Mrs. 
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Coventry Brown in a woolly whisper. The marvel is, I think (and 
a great relief it must be to the poor Miss Theobalds), that a person 
from such a position as that should be noticeable at all.” 

“Come, come, Mrs. Brown, no scandal about Queen Elizabeth! 
I have theatrical blood in my own veins, you know;” Lady Rose is 
fond of thus openly adverting to the one notorious blurr upon the 
Beaudesert scutcheon ; “and I never will hear a word against the 
sock and buskin. If Mrs. Theobald is nice, I, for my part, shall like 
her just as well as if she were the daughter of a prince. But then, I 
care nothing for birth. I am an out-and-out republican.” 

Now Mrs. Coventry Brown’s father, men say, began life humbly in 
the retail hosiery business. Her husband, all the world knows, was a 
Manchester cotton-seller. She is therefore aristocratic to the back- 
bone, and the very word “ birth” jars harshly on her susceptibilities. 

“T think we must admit, my dear Lady Rose,” a peony flush rising 
over her large blonde face, “I think we must admit that there are 
parvenoos and parvenoos. Also that it is a duty”—I am afraid 
Mrs. Coventry Brown pronounces it “dooty,” for when she is vexed 
she forgets her pronunciation sometimes —‘“to make distinctions 
between them.” 

Before Lady Rose can answer the door is thrown open, and the 
innocent objects of the discussion make their appearance. Theobald 
debonair, seli-possessed, graceful, a man of men now as ever in Lady 
Rose's sight; Jane, shyer than she would be if she were facing a 
couple of thousand spectators from behind the footlights, upon his 
arm. She has never, it must be borne in mind, entered a drawing- 
room containing ladies, unless it be the public drawing-room of a 
foreign hotel, until this moment. Theobald married her from the 
stage, an ignorant child of sixteen, and has introduced her to no 
society, save the society of men, since. She knows not a law, a 
tradition of what, with pleasant irony, is called our social intercourse. 
And yet, by accident, inspiration—who shall say what teaches women 
(never men) the secrets of a class to which they were not born ?—she 
transgresses against none of them. Some subtle intuition, some acute 
rendering, perhaps, of the glances Lady Rose bestowed yesterday upon 
the “extremely brilliant silk” has made her dress in simple white 
muslin to-night; white muslin, high to the throat, relieved only by a 
knot or two of blue ribbon, and with some carnations from the garden 
at Theobalds in her hair. She looks a girl of seventeen! A pang of 
envy contracts Lady Rose Golightly’s heart as one of the mirrors 
with which the room is lined reflects Jane’s blooming face in dan- 
gerously close contrast with her own faded one. Alas! there is the 
difference of a dozen years at least between them. But then, recol- 
lects Lady Rose, youth does not invariably ride the winning horse in 
these days. Above and beyond all things, what men desire most is 
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—to be amused. Could a ged-and-white, uneducated creature like 
this amuse any man, above all a man as fastidious as poor Francis 
Theobald once was in his tastes ? 

She advances and receives Jane with marked cordiality ; the Oracle, 
while the reception goes on, holding her rose-crowned head aloft, 
and keeping her tawny eyes well fixed upon nothingness. Colonel 
Mauleverer, Captain Brabazon, Rawdon, all come forward. Jane's 
shyness begins to vanish; and Lady Rose, I must say, seems bent 
upon fulfilling the pleasant, hollow duties of a well-bred hostess to the 
uttermost. 

“Loo, my dear,” and she turns to a lady who, till now, has been 
talking to Colonel Mauleverer in the background, “let me introduce 
you to Mrs. Theobald. My own familiar friend,” this with a smile 
to Jane, “ Miss Childers.” 

Loo Childers, the familiar friend (“the lost soul,” say unkind 
tongues) of Lady Rose, Golightly, is one of those mature girls of the 
world whereof the present age is so fertile. If the semi-detached 
matron be the salt, the wholly-detached maiden may surely be called 
the pepper of society inour times. Loo Childers, the second daughter 
of an exiled and impoverished peer, knows everybody, goes every- 
where, does everything ; even to writing a book of travels. She isa 
couple of years younger than Lady Rose, and pretty in a certain 
quaint style. A complexion tanned by yachting, yellowed by cos- 
metics, by late hours, by hard work of all kinds, but good still under 
the chandeliers; hair of dazzling gold, save near the roots, where 
the natural brown is apt to assert itself; a somewhat over-full figure ; 
a speaking smile, and the best cut foot in London; these are Loo 
Childers’ personalities. And in a certain kind of race, not the race 
matrimonial, nineteen out of twenty young and handsome girls might 
compete with Loo Childers in vain. No doubt about her power of 
amusing men. Why, she amuses herself, to the never-ending astonish- 
ment of poor, disillusioned, unamusable Lady Rose. “How I wish I 
had your irrepressible taste for life, Loo! If you were in my place, 
I wonder if even you could amuse yourself?” she said once. “Of 
-course I could,” was Loo’s answer; “I should run about all over the 
world, and take Mr. Golightly with me.” But, unfortunately, that 
is not quite Lady Rose Golightly’s idea of amusement. 

Dinner is announced while Miss Childers is still talking, good- 
naturedly patronising, to Jane, and Rawdon Crosbie’s heart beats high 
with hope. He has overheard Lady Rese tell off the martyred 
Colonel to Mrs. Coventry Brown. He has a vague idea that she 
intends to keep Captain Brabazon for herself, and that in the disposal 
of the intervening, unimportant couples Jane will fall to him. He 
finds that he has reckoned without his hostess. Lady Rose gives a 
quick little look at Captain Brabazon. “ Now,” the look says, “ take 
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the poor young person you made me invite off my hands; talk to 
her; keep her quiet, as you promised, for the rest of the evening.” 
Another moment and Jane, on Captain Brabazon’s arm, is leaving the 
drawing-room, and Rawdon iscrushed! He doesn’t care what becomes 
of him; he would just as soon take Mrs. Coventry Brown as any one 
else now. 

“Mr. Smylie,” says Lady Rose’s pleasant voice, “will you take 
Miss Childers?” Mr. Smylie is the curate of the parish, asked, at 
the eleventh hour, as a safe and canonical make-weight against Mrs. 
Coventry Brown. “Mr. Crosbie—Miss Brown. And last of all, 
Mr. Theobald, will you take me ?” 

So the party is arranged. The dining-table is round, and as 
Theobald is on Lady Rose’s right, and as Jane must not be next her 
husband, and as the Theobalds must be parted as widely as possible 
from the Coventry Browns, it becomes almost mathematically demon- 
strable that Rawdon Crosbie’s place shall be between the Oracle and 
her daughter. And here, accordingly, he finds himself; Jane nearly 
opposite, with Brabazon and Mr. Smylie on either hand. 

He has never loved any member of the Brown family. Oh, how 
fervently he hates them now! Augusta Brown is a white, purring, 
yellow-eyed little woman, half the size and half the age of her mother, 
but precisely like her in all essential points; and before they have 
done their soup she has launched forth some very small, very under- 
bred jest at Rawdon respecting his coming marriage. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Brown,” he says, with the look and 
manner of a decidedly dangerous young bear. “I did not quite 
follow the drift of your remark ?” 

She repeats it, adding a hope that she will be “allowed to officiate 
as bridesmaid ;” and Rawdon, glancing across the table, sees Mrs. 
Theobald watching him, a smile lurking in the corners of her lips. 
His mood upon this changes. He makes the sprightly Augusta 
some confidential and amicable reply, puts on an air of gratitude when, 
a minute later, Mrs. Coventry Brown, herself, turns and whispers her 
word of nauseous congratulation. Then, swiftly—right, left—he 
drives home two small shafts of sarcasm, pointed enough to make 
their way even through the tough armour of self-conceit with which 
the Coventry Browns are panoplied. And then he is left in peace. 
Mrs. Coventry Brown, the mother of two marriageable daughters, 
lays vicarious siege to the Colonel’s time-hardened old heart during 
the remainder of dinner. Augusta picks up whatever stray crumbs 
of attention Captain Brabazon may have to bestow upon her. Rawdon 
is left to his own thoughts, and to the occupation of furtively watching 
Jane, and comparing her in his own mind with the gathering of 
received, accredited members of society by whom she is surrounded. 

How well she stands the test! With the Coventry Browns— 
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purse-proud vulgar Pharisees as they are, women mean of soul and 
heart as of feature, yet before whose guineas every one in the county 
(his own people included) bow down—with the Coventry Browns 
Rawdon Crosbie will not even compare her. But with Loo Childers, 
with Lady Rose! Both of these women are young, still; both good- 
looking ; both versed in the easy graces, the unaftectedness of manner 
which knowledge of the world alone can give. But how charmless 
Jane’s presence renders them in Rawdon’s eyes! Lady Rose wears 
a rich amber silk to-night; an amber silk that in its prime has had 
courtly experiences; with jewels of worth on neck and wrists, and 
genuine point lace trimmings on the Charles II. bodice. Loo 
Childers is in a brocaded pink “ Watteau” that has already seen no 
little service during its London campaign. And both of them... the 
word that is coming is unkind, but it expresses what Rawdon Crosbie 
thinks . . . both of them look dirty beside Jane, with her clean cheap 
muslin, and her girl's face, innocent of all cosmetics but open air and 
cold water. Is this superior cleanliness surface-deep only, or does it 
reach the heart as well? Young Rawdon is as yet no moralist; and 
all the observations he makes, on men and manners, are superficial 
ones. 

With a party of ten people at a round table, conversation ought to 
be general; but from the conflicting nature of the elements brought 
together to-night the talk has an irresistible tendency to break up 
into duets. Lady Rose sets the example. However the rest may 
fare, surely Mr. Theobald should be contented : food cooked by an artist, 
good wine, neither under nor over iced, and as perfect a hostess as 
Lady Rose, devoted to himself! The subjects of interest between 
these two people seem inexhaustible. Jane, with the keen sixth sense 
of nascent jealousy, can hear them in the middle of all her own lively 
small talk with Captain Brabazon. “You remember that evening at 
Richmond?” “Have you forgotten that Derby day?” “You know, 
of course, that poor Jack Halliday has married her at last.” “Can 
you believe that little Lord Alfred has gone on a mission to the 
Jews?” They have a common past: the one bond of union that has 
been always wanting between Theobald and herself. The badly-used 
old Colonel, with three pretty women at the table, finds himself hope- 
lessly made over to Mrs. Coventry Brown, and eats and drinks in 
silence. Loo Childers and the curate carry on the one really business- 
like flirtation of the party. 

“Tf you insist upon giving me Mr. Smylie,” said Loo, when she and 
Lady Rose talked over the arrangements of the table at their five 
o'clock tea—“If you insist upon giving me the curate of the parish, 
Rose, I shall be obliged to propose to him. I tell you so fairly, 
beforehand.” 

And she evidently means to keep her word. 
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Mr. Smylie is a very pleasant-spoken, pleasant-looking little fellow. 
An aunt, from whom he expects money, did not think his head strong 
enough for competitive examinations, so, to please her, he devoted his 
youth to hard-boating at Cambridge, and a few months back entered 
the church without special bias for or against the vocation. He has 
fair curly hair, and a fair little much-cared-for moustache, which the 
good old rector has not had the heart as yet to bid him cut off. Also 
he has a fair and boyish complexion, through which blushes not a few 
mantle as Loo Childers improves his mind and raises his spirits by 
lively commentaries on the different social events of note that have 
come off during the past season in town. 

The Miss Coventry Browns, the Miss Pippins, all the slow and 
irreproachable young ladies of the neighbourhood, have, in turn, been 
recommended to Mr. Smylie since his arrival in the parish. “There 
are the Miss Coventry Browns, Smylie; well-brought up girls. No 
one ever breathed a word against the Miss Coventry Browns; and, 
money too; just the young women for clergymen’s wives. Or if not 
the Miss Browns, the Miss Pippins. Less money, certainly, and rather 
older; but, if possible, better suited to a parsonage fireside, and all 
musical. With two such families as the Browns and Pippins to 
choose from, no parish priest need long be without the blessing of a 
good wife.” And now, yes, by the time they have reached the second 
course, Mr. Smylie’s depraved heart tells him that the kind of com- 
panion he would prefer by a parsonage fireside is—not a well-brought 
up Miss Brown, not even a musical Miss Pippin, but a rattling, 
dread-nought, go-ahead young person of the world, like Loo Childers. 
Such is curate nature ! 

“You see I am keeping my word, Rose,” she whispers to the 
hostess as the ladies are on their way to the drawing-room: Mrs. 
Coventry Brown, like a full-rigged war ship, sailing first, Jane’s slim 
figure following so close that she all but trips herself up over the 
dowager’s spreading train. ‘‘ We are getting on splendidly, consider- 
ing my inexperience of curates. I mean to have the final scene in 
full force when the moon rises.” 

Lady Rose Golightly sets her face strongly against the modern 
fashion of men leaving the dining-room with the ladies: theory and 
observation alike telling her that the innovation is based upon radi- 
cally false views of human nature. The wine at The Folly, unlike 
most establishments without a responsible masculine head, is unex- 
ceptionable (the butler is a servant of a good many years’ standing in 
the Beaudesert family), and all the more intimate frequenters of the 
house know that their hostess regards their absence, for an hour at 
least, from the drawing-room, as a matter of course. 

So for one hour, for one mortal hour, Jane, unsupported, has to 
bear up against the society of her own sex. After showing her the 
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azaleas at the flower-show, and driving her from the flower-show back 
to Theobalds, and now, for form’s sake, asking her to accompany her 
husband on his first visit to The Folly, Lady Rose feels that she has, 
in every possible way, “behaved well” to Francis Theobald’s wife, and 
troubles her head very little more about her. For two or three 
minutes the ladies, irregularly grouped, remain standing, Mrs. and 
Miss Coventry Brown twittering forth their praises of the delightful 
gardens of The Folly, and the delightful view from The Folly windows, 
Lady Rose responding by languid nonentities. Then all subside, as 
ladies are prone to do after dinner, into their waiting-places. Miss 
Augusta Brown perches herself, with childish simplicity, on a little otto- 
man, which immediately commands the door, and turns over a book of 
photographs; Mrs. Coventry Brown sinks—like a big protecting angel 
in a mulberry satin—upon a sofa near her daughter. Loo Childers 
and Lady Rose draw their chairs to the bay window, and looking out 
upon the twilight, tempered enough to be admitted freely now, begin 
to chat together. Jane is nowhere. Yes, she is far away from 
Mrs. Coventry Brown. That, at all events, she feels, is one advantage. 
And she is near enough to hear what Lady Rose and her own familiar 
friend talk about. That is another, and a more doubtful one. 

They talk about everything under the sun—I mean the London 
sun, to whose pure rays Miss Childers bade good-bye this morning— 
and they talk about everything with the outspokenness of their class 
and generation. People of the stamp of Mrs. Coventry Brown may 
hint away reputations if they choose, thinking ambiguity elegance. 
Lady Rose and Loo Childers hint nothing. They call men, things, 
and actions by their proper names; and as Jane listens to them her 
blue eyes open wider and wider with wonder. 

Under ordinary circumstances, histories of Lord George and Sir 
Harry, with the fair ladies rightly or wrongfully belonging to such 
histories, might perhaps, however plainly narrated, be caviare to her. 
But it happens, just now, that a notable patrician romance, or, as the 
newspapers vulgarly call it, “‘ case,” arrests the attention of the public. 
And to this romance, Loo, from private sources of her own, is able to 
add circumstantial and detailed information for Lady Rose’s benefit. 
So Jane knows accurately on what ground they tread; and, I repeat 
it, her eyes open wider and wider with wonder as she listens. 

What manner of women, she speculates, are these who talk? If 
they were ballet-girls she could take their measure quickly and con- 
cisely enough. But they are ladies of birth and education, ladies 
belonging to a world whose inner sanctuaries her foot may never 
profane while she lives. And Mrs. Coventry Brown—moral judge 
and censor of all Chalkshire—where is her morality now? Mrs. 
Coventry Brown sits, her fat white arms folded, her yellow eyes 
gazing through the window, with the serene consciousness of un- 
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assailed virtue, and of being the guest of a duke’s daughter, on her 
lips. Does she hear and understand? Does Augusta, listening 
without a blush, as a well-brought up girl should be able to listen to 
anything, understand? Jane, outer barbarian as she is, can only 
wonder. And the twilight deepens, and the talk flows freer, if that 
be possible, than before; and Loo has just reached a culminating 
point, which makes even Augusta pause as she turns over the pages of 
her book, when in comes a servant bearing lights and coffee, followed, 
three or four minutes later, by Rawdon Crosbie. 

Rawdon glances round the room; sees in a second that Jane is 
“shunted,” and, pursuing his way boldly past Mrs. and Miss Coventry 
Brown, gets possession of the vacant chair by her side. The Colonel 
and Captain Brabazon make their appearance next, and then Lady 
Rose proposes an adjournment to the gardens—where the flowers are 
smelling sweet, and the stars shining, and where Jane’s oppressed 
lungs begin once more to breathe freely. 

“T hope I shall never, never find myself alone in a room with 
ladies while I live,” she remarks to Rawdon, who keeps, jealously 
faithful, at her side. 


“ What, not with such exquisite specimens of ladyhood as Augusta 
Brown and her mother ?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of them particularly. I’m afraid, not being a 
lady myself, I should feel out of place among ladies of any kind—just 
that. By-the-by, Rawdon,”—what has become of the formal “ Mr. 
Crosbie ?” Jane herself could not tell you; to call young fellows of 
Rawdon’s age by their Christian names is, I imagine, one of the habits 
of old days that clings to her unawares—“by-the-by, Rawdon, how 
fond you seem to be of the Coventry Browns. Say a favourable word 
for me with them—there’s a good boy.” 

“ A favourable word from me would go so far! Mrs. Theobald, 
it’s wrong, under any circumstances, to want to strangle one’s fellow- 
creatures, isn’t it? You are better posted, I’m sure, than I am in the 
whole duty of man.” 

“You don’t want to strangle me, I hope?” says Jane." 

“T wanted, desperately, to make an end of Augusta and her 
mamma at dinner. Nothing but my regard for Lady Rose prevented 
me from doing it.” 

“Oh, you, like everybody else, have a great regard for Lady Rose 
Golightly, then ?” 

“Sufficiently great to keep me from spoiling one of her nice little 
dinner-parties, certainly.” 

“ And Miss Childers? You admire her too, of course ?” 

“No, I leave that to Smylie. Abject and abandoned though my 
own condition was during dinner, I kept my eyes well-opened, you 
see, on all you people who were amusing yourselves, Mrs. Theobald.” 
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“Amusing ourselves! I amused myself chiefly with looking at 
Mrs. Coventry Brown,” says Jane, lightly. “I know that I’ve made her 
my enemy for life—as if I had not enemies enough already! but I 
couldn’t help it. Talk of the ballet! I’m sure no ballet ever furnished 
a fitter case for the Lord Chamberlain than Mrs. Coventry Brown in 
a ball-dress. And then the three white roses on that dear old bald 
head! You are an intimate friend of the family—tell me how are 
they fastened on? Glue, tin-tacks, a spring—which ?” 

They jest, they laugh. From the other side the garden Jane’s 
clear laugh rings obnoxiously in Mrs. Coventry Brown’s ear, as this 
admirable woman and her daughter stand alone together upon the 
terrace. Two gentlemen are still absent in the dining-room. Mr. 
Theobald, for a good many years now, has eschewed ladies’ society, 
and improves every occasion of keeping aloof from them as long as 
possible ; the curate, much as he admires Lady Rose’s friend, admires 
Lady Rose’s claret more. As a natural consequence, Mrs. Coventry 
Brown and her daughter stand deserted, while the dresses of Lady 
Rose, Loo Childers, and Jane may be seen, each with an attendant 
black coat, flitting slowly about among the garden shadows. 

“T call it most discreditable of him,” says Mrs. Coventry Brown. 
“ Lady Rose is eccentric; we all know what the Beaudeserts are,” 
raising a significant finger to her forehead, “and a woman of her 
rank can, or thinks she can, invite anybody. There was the old Duke 
used to have Giles the tobacconist to dinner, and, what was more, 
invite very good people to meet him. But for Rawdon Crosbie—an 
engaged man—and such a fortune as Emma Marsland’s at stake! 
I shall make a point of driving over to The Hawthorns ”—The Haw- 
thorns is the name of Mr. Crosbie’s place—“ and letting poor dear 
Mrs. Crosbie know my opinions.” 

“ Rawdon Crosbie is a horrid bear,” says Augusta. “I’m sure, how 
Emma Marsland could have accepted him !—but then she never had 
another beau, that’s one thing. What a tawdry made-up creature 
that Loo Childers is, ma! I could see the paint on her face at 
dinner, thick ; and how she flung herself at Smylie! And, law, how 
low she talks, ma! Did you hear what she was telling Lady Rose ?” 

“Tt might be low for you, child, or for me,” answers “ma” in a 
tone of admonition. “But these things are very different for the 
aristocracy. Honny swore, Augusta—evil be to him that evil thinks. 
The aristocracy, my dear, see so much of fashionable levity that they 
cease to think any harm of it. If you’ve a chance, Gussy, make 
friends with Miss Childers. She is the daughter of a peer, recollect. 
She might be of great use in getting us introductions the next time 
we go to town.” 

It is ten o'clock before Theobald and the curate make their appear- 
ance on the lawn. At a quarter past ten Mrs. Coventry Brown's 
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carriage, to Lady Rose’s intense relief, bears its precious freight out 
of The Folly gates. Colonel Mauleverer’s dog-cart, the Theobalds’ 
hired fly, and the Crosbies’ phaeton, drive up to the side entrance by 
about eleven. And all this time Lady Rose has not had five minutes 
alone with Theobald; all this time Mr. Smylie’s affections are not 
legitimately compromised ! 

Everybody is loitering still, glad to enjoy freedom and fresh air 
out of doors; and Loo Childers and the hostess walk round to the 
side of the house to see their friends depart. The dog-cart, with Mau- 
leverer and Brabazon, starts first; then Jane bids good-night, and 
gets into the hired fly, Theobald preparing to follow. 

“You are all going shamefully early,” says Lady Rose, not offering 
to shake hands with him. “This is the best hour of the twenty- 
four. Loo and I are just going to light the cigarette of peace. 
Oh, yes, Mr. Smylie, you may be shocked, but we are desperate 
smokers both of us! Won't you stay and keep us in countenance ?” 

“It’s nearly Sunday morning already, I’m afraid,” says Mr. Smylie, 
blushing up to the roots of his flaxen hair in the dark. 

“Sunday! Well, what of that? Do you never smoke on Sunday? 
Now, if you stop, we can take you home by a short way, can’t we, 
Loo? through the back garden and over the fields. We will take 
care of you till you are in sight of your own church spire, Mr. Smylie, 
I promise.” 

The curate hesitates and is lost. 

“No use to ask you to join us, of course?” says Lady Rose, looking 
up suddenly into the face of her old lover. “ Theobalds isn’t half a 
mile farther than Mr. Smylie’s house. . . if you will !” 

Her voice sinks: the kindly starlight poetizes the age, the sallowness 
of the face that once, for a brief space, was the one beloved face on 
earth to Francis Theobald. 

He has not an ounce of sentiment in his composition; but a man 
may like a cigarette, in the company of a pleasant woman, on a 
summer night, without possessing much sentiment. 

“ Jenny would be afraid to drive home by herself,” he remarks, but 
with more compliance than there ought to be in his voice. 

“Oh, not in the least! I am afraid of nothing,” cries Jane, very 
short and cold. “ Tell the man to drive on, please.” 

And, really before Theobald’s conscience has had time to turn 
round, Mrs. Theobald has driven away: thrown him into the very 
open jaws of temptation. Such is the consequence of one’s wife 
having a fiery temper! 

Close beside The Folly gates, on the way towards Theobalds, rises 
one of the stiff, breakneck hills for which Chalkshire is famous. The 
fly commences the ascent at the rate of about a mile and a half an 
hour, and Jane is just communing within herself as to whether she 
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shall or shall not ery over Theobald’s wicked defection, when a tall 
man’s figure makes its appearance walking quietly along at the side 
of the carriage. She chokes back her rising tears, and leans her face 
out eagerly. It is Theobald, rescued from the hands of Lady Rose 
and Loo Childers—alas! it is only Rawdon Crosbie: Rawdon Crosbie, 
whose fate it seems to be to come across Mrs. Theobald at all times 
when an upholder or a friend is wanted. Now she must drill herself 
sharply: show never a suspicion of the cruel demon of jealousy that 
is taking possession of her thoughts. “You here, Rawdon?” There 
is a change, a ring of subdued sadness in her voice, and Rawdon 
Crosbie interprets it not unfavourably to himself. “Is this the road 
that leads to The Hawthorns ?” 

“ All roads lead to The Hawthorns, or can be made to lead there,” 
says Rawdon. “Are you aware that you went away without wishing 
me good-bye, Mrs. Theobald ?” 

“ Did I? oh, where's the use of so many formalities between friends ? 
You were saying good-night to Lady Rose and Miss Childers—that’s the 
truth. How could you remember to think of poor insignificant me ?” 

The hill that Rawdon has always thought the longest, weariest pull 
in Chalkshire is climbed only too quickly. The flyman mounts on the 
box: the jaded horses stop for a minute to get back their breath. A 
delicious calm and sweetness broods over all the wide-spread upland. 
The chirping of a grasshopper close at hand, the tingle of a distant 
sheep-bell among the chalk-hollows: every softest sound, far or near, is 
heard with curious distinctness through the dead quiet of the night. 

“ And we must say good-bye really ,” cries Jane, giving Rawdon 
her hand. “I am not going to be so rude, you see, this time.” 

. . . All she wants is to be alone; alone with her own thoughts, 
her own sorely wounded heart; Rawdon Crosbie is no more to her 
than one of the stiff, wind-shorn elm trees that are ranged like sentinels 
along the straight white road. But her hand trembles as it rests in 
his; and he stands (the discreet family coachman drawing his own 
deductions as he watches events from the phaeton) and gazes in a sort 
of dream at the dingy hired fly that bears her from him... . 

* Now I call this delightful,” says Loo Childers, when the last sound 
of carriage wheels has died away. “ Why isn’t there a rule that no 
party shall ever consist of more or less than four people? Have you 
got your cigarette-case, Rose ?”’ 

No; Lady Rose’s cigarette-case is indoors, and Loo, accompanied by 
the curate, goes in search for it. Towards midnight they all drink 
Badminton and smoke the cigarette of peace together on the terrace, 
and at some later hour of the night or morning start off in the yellow 
moonlight to look for the spire of Lidlington church. 

So ends Mr. and Mrs. Theobald’s first experience of one of Lady 
Rose Golightly’s nice little dinners. 
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Cuapter XVI. 
CHAMPAGNE FROM TUMBLERS. 


Miss CuarnLotTe THx0BaLp is not a woman to be turned from the ° 
performance of any righteous duty by a single rebuff. Whatever the 
shortcomings of Francis, whatever the levity of his unfortunate wife, 
Miss Charlotte remembers that he is her brother still, and as such 
entitled to her advice and surveillance. The elder sister, a wiser 
woman in her generation, is for leaving the new owners of Theobalds 
as much as possible to themselves. ‘ We shall never think with their 
thoughts, nor they with ours, Charlotte. We have paid our first visit, 
they have returned it; and we were out. The thing isdone. Causing 
scandal in the neighbourhood?” The domestic concerns of Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Theobald are already furnishing conversation for a good 
many idle Lidlington tongues. “But then we always knew they must 
cause scandal! When Francis refused to wear mourning for his own 
first cousin it was easy to foresee the rest. A man who can turn a 
sacred duty into a jest once, will do so again; and the best and most 
prudent thing for us is to leave them as much alone as possible.” 

But it is not in Charlotte Theobald’s nature to leave anything or any 
person alone so long as she has the power to disturb it. She has heard 
of the flower-show, of Lady Rese Golightly’s dinner party—of every- 
thing : has even heard that they have hired another cook; “on their 
income attempting to keep t‘:ree servants at Theobalds!” She must 
give Francis her mind on all these points. He may go to ruin— 
he may go to ruin, as he has been going there throughout his whole 
life! But it shall never be said that inertness, indifference on the part 
of his sister Charlotte, helped to grease the wheels for him in his 
descent. Accordingly, on the Saturday succeeding Lady Rose’s dinner, 
the white nose of Diocletian, at two precisely, stops before the front 
door of Theobalds, and Miss Charlotte, in a severe voice, inquires if 
her brother is at home and disengaged? It may or it may not be an 
ill-bred thing to ask for the master of the house instead of the mistress. 
Miss Charlotte comes not as a fashionable visitor, but as a Christian; 
a relative performing a solemn and imperative duty. She wants to see 
her brother, not her brother’s wife. And, as I have said, she asks for 
him ; and is admitted. 

During the past six days the Theobalds have settled down as much, 
to use Jane’s own words, as they are ever likely to settle in this life. 
And already the dingy old house is metamorphosed. Doors and 
windows stand open to the breath of heaven; flowers are in every 
available nook and corner; heavy curtains, Indian rugs, have been 
swept away; heavy furniture transferred to garrets. The impress of 
Jane’s airy, artistic taste is over all. 
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Mr. Theobald is in the pleasantest room in the whole house; a small 
breakfast-parlour, opening out from the big, dreary drawing-room, and 
looking across the garden towards the west. Here Jane has collected 
together every tolerably pretty thing she has been able to find: a clock 
from one room, an inlaid table from another, mirrors from them all. 
“ We shall live in one room,” says Jane, “not in twenty. Let us try, 
if tve can, to make that one room habitable.” Miss Charlotte casts 
her eyes around her with horror. The drawing-room looking-glass! 
The best bedroom clock! The table from the study! Why, Theobalds 
is dismantled ; its altars are desecrated, its gods laid low, to please the 
sacrilegious fancy of a dancing-girl—another daughter of Herodias! 
The remains of a meal—breakfast, luncheon, as you may like to call it 
—is on the table. Theobald and little Captain Brabazon, both in 
American rocking-chairs (these are new; Theobald made it his special 
duty to send to London for easy-chairs), are smoking, their legs com- 
fortably elevated beside the open window. 

“Dear! What an atmosphere!” says Miss Charlotte, drawing back 
with a start, closely followed by one of her most vigorous sniffs. 

Theobald throws away his half-finished cigar, and rises to meet her. 
Captain Brabazon, dreadfully frightened, prepares for instant flight. 
“We shall see you to-night, then, Theobald? Eight sharp, mind. 
Tl just run and say good-bye to Mrs. Theobald.” And then off he 
rushes, following the course of Mr. Theobald’s cigar, through the open 
French window, into the garden. 

“Sit down, my dear Charlotte; Jenny will be here directly. I can 
recommend you that chair,” pointing to the one lately occupied, and 
well impregnated with smoke, by Captain Brabazon. 

“T thank you, Francis. Rocking-chairs make me sea-sick. But 
I will get near the window. I am not accustomed to tobacco- 
smoke.” 

Miss Charlotte takes the smallest, most stiff-backed chair she can find, 
seats herself on its extreme edge, and looks aggressively about her. 
“You are intimate with the regiment already, it seems,” she remarks, 
after a minute or two. 

“Yes; they are a very nice set of fellows,” answers Mr. Theobald. 
“T knew one of them, Brabazon, the man you saw here just now, 
abroad.” 

“Indeed. It runs away with a great deal of money entertaining 
the military, Francis.” 

“Not in the way I entertain, Charlotte. One or two of them drive 
over to dinner, and we give them the same dinner we should have had 
ourselves ; or Brabazon breakfasts with me, as he did to-day, without 
any invitation at all.” 

“‘ Breakfast?” Miss Charlotte looks with a scared eye towards the 
table. “Oh! you call this breakfast? Cold pie, chickens, wine, at 
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breakfast! I’m afraid you must find Hannah Budd, the servant we 
engaged, a very inefficient cook for you.” 

“ Hannah Budd is certainly not a cordon bleu,” answers Mr. Theobald. 
“ However, we have been lucky enough to pick up a very tolerable 
cook—for an Englishwoman—who was leaving the Crown Hotel, at 
Lidlington. So we are all right.” 

“And you have dismissed Hannah Budd, I presume? One of the 
most respectable girls in the parish ?” 

“No. Blossy took a fancy to her—it’s very seldom Blossy takes a 
fancy to any one—and so the girl stays as nursemaid. How is Anne, in 
this hot weather, pretty well ?” 

“Anne does not complain more than usual. You intend to keep 
three women servants, then ?” 

“At present, my dear Charlotte. But, from what I recollect of 
English housekeeping, the more servants one has, the more one wants, 
or the more they want; so I dare say a scullery-girl and a maid for 
my wife will be added to them soon.” 

“And do you imagine, Francis, that Theobalds and three servants, 
to say nothing of officers about the house from morning till night, are 
going to be kept up on six hundred a year ?” 

Mr. Theobald’s glass goes into his eye: he surveys Charlotte’s face 
and figure with attention. Placidly it occurs to him to wonder whether 
any other man living has, could have, such a sister as this! 

“ Because, if you think so, I do not,” pursues Miss Charlotte, as he 
continues silent. “ I had heard already, every one in the neighbourhoood 
knows, the kind of house you keep, and I consider it my duty, pleasant 
or not pleasant, to tell you that it can’t last. That is the object of my 
visit.” 

© Thanks, thanks,” murmurs Theobald; but faintly. 

“ T have one or two other things to say to you. Anne advised me 
to hold my tongue. But I ama very different person to Anne. I 
never shufile out of what is right because it happens to be disagreeable. 
You have resumed your intimacy with Lady Rose Golightly, I am 
told, Francis ?” 

She has scored a point against him at last. Too sweet of temper, 
too thoroughly gentle of mood is Francis Theobald to say a deliberately 
harsh thing to any woman; but just for one second it does enter his 
soul to bid Charlotte mind her own business and be—pleased to leave 
him in peace. Ever since his return from the memorable Sunday 
morning walk his domestic life has been rendered bitter to him on the 
score of Lady Rose Golightly. Jane is not a woman to let jealousy 
consume her heart in silence, as so many women do—in romance. 
She. has given Theobald her opinion with entire frankness as to the 
conduct of Lady Rose, Loo Childers, himself; has warned him that 
if he goes to bachelor entertainments at The Folly, or in any other 
02 
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way “than as a married man should” encourage Lady Rose’s atten- 
tions, et caetera, et cetera. And now here is Charlotte, most unnatural 
combination, joining issue with Jane against the common enemy, and 
the giver of the very best little dinners in Chalkshire! I repeat it, if 
strong language could ever find its way to Francis Theobald’s lips, 
now would be the moment. 

Miss Charlotte sees that she has gained vantage-ground, and pro- 
ceeds : 

“ T have not forgotten ”—alas, when does she forget anything ?— 
“T have not forgotten the talk there was about you and Lady Rose 
Beaudesert, years ago. And, I can tell you, your renewal of intimacy 
with a woman who treated you as she did then will be neither to your 
nor to your wife’s credit. The people in this neighbourhood think 
nothing of Lady Rose Golightly.” 

“ They seem rather glad of her acquaintance,” Mr. Theobald finds 
courage to assert. 

“In a certain way they may be. I know her extremely slightly 
myself. We visit, of course; we have never courted her intimacy. 
Anne and I do not run after the fag-ends of the aristocracy. Yes, in 
a certain way, I daresay people are glad to know her because of the 
handle to her name. But no one respects her, and it will do no one 
any good to be taken up by her. Lady Rose Golightly will ask Tom, 
Dick, and Harry to her table if they amuse her for the moment.” 

“ Which shows that she has excellent discrimination,” observes 
Mr. Theobald, seriously. “If Tom, Dick, or Harry would only amuse 
me, I should pretty soon ask them to Theobalds.” 

“ You seem to be doing so already. But let us talk sense, if you 
please. Unhappily placed as your wife is, Francis, and though I have 
met with rebuff from you already, I feel it my Duty now to give you 
a very plain and straightforward piece of advice. Whatever you may 
do yourself, don’t associate her with the men and women who go to 
The Folly.” 

“ With Mrs. Coventry Brown, for instance ?” Theobald suggests. 

“ Mrs. Coventry Brown met you by mistake. Do you think Lady 
Rose did not turn the whole thing into a joke to the first person she 
met on Monday morning? The people your wife will be invited to 
meet will be the rifi-raff Lady Rose gets down from London, and 
whom she is ashamed of asking the decent people in the neighbour- 
hood to sit at table with.” 

* Charlotte !” 

“ Francis, this is a matter of conscience. You must excuse me if 
my language is not over-nice. Now, can you”—more upright than 
ever rises Miss Charlotte’s slender figure ; how she can poise herself 
on that half-inch of chair at all is a question for an acrobat—“ can 
you, on your solemn word, declare that you consider the goings 
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on of Lady Rose Golightly and her friend Miss Childers to be 
correct ?” 

“ Good God, Charlotte, how do I know? What judge am I of the 
correctness of anybody’s conduct ?” 

“Oh, it’s very fine to turn it off in that way, Francis. This 
charitableness towards evil is just the cant, the curse, of the day! 
Do you consider that Lady Rose Golightly’s life of rioting, separated 
as she is from her husband, is the life of an honest, sober-minded, 
virtuous, Christian matron ?” 

For a moment Mr. Theobald seems really nonplussed. He strokes 
his moustache thoughtfully. 

“ I6 appears to be a question requiring a great deal of considera- 
tion,” says Miss Charlotte, spitefully. “I should have thought a 
plain ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ could be spoken without so much hesitation.” 

“ But everything depends upon the side from which such questions 
are viewed,” says Mr. Theobald. 

“ Not at all,” interrupts Miss Charlotte. “ Fixed Principles are 
Fixed Principles.” 

“ Yes,” says Theobald, crossing his arms and beginning to look 
argumentative. “And really when one reflects on the uncertainty of 
human life, the instability of human possessions, one is at a loss to 
understand how men can burthen themselves with anything of the 
kind.” i 

“Men. Burthen themselves. With Principles!” ejaculates Miss 
Charlotte—a sniff for every full stop. 

“You spoke of fixed principles, my dear Charlotte.” 

“T speak of outraging common social decorum when I speak of the 
kind of life that goes on at The Folly.” 

“But your reading must have informed you, my dear sister, that 
all social restrictive rules are arbitrary, a matter of climate more than 
anything else. The Fee-jee people think it indecorous for relatives 
to eat from the same dish. In some parts of Peru a man is held a 
rascal for life if he chance to cut his top teeth first, while among the 
Chinese, where the seat of intellect is held to be in the stom...” 

“ Francis,” cries Charlotte, her pale sharp face on fire, “let me beg 
of you to stop this ill-timed buffoonery! Anne was right. She 
knows your nature better than I do. What good can there be in 
talking reason, in offering advice to a man who has not one serious 
idea of life or its responsibilities !” 

“What good, indeed?” echoes Mr. Theobald, almost plaintively ; 
“Tm sure in this hot weather it’s distressing to me to think of your 
even making the effort—and it was quite a chance your finding me at 
home. Jenny and I will be in town all next week. Now let me give 
you a glass of wine? Oh yes, but you must.” 

And he rises, and before Miss Charlotte can hinder him, opens a 
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fresh bottle of champagne and pours out a tumbler full, which he hands 
to her. 

“ Champagne! In a tumbler!” ejaculates Charlotte Theobald, horror- 
stricken. “1 should lose my senses for the day if I drank it.” 

“And if you were to lose them? It does all of us good,” says 
‘Theobald cheerfully, “ it does all of us good to lose our senses sometimes. 
Besides, it’s more than half froth ; why, Blossy takes as much as that.” 

Miss Charlotte turns the glass a little on one side, and eyeing the 
contents as if she were measuring the exact strength and cost of the . 
wicked broth, sips about a dessert spoonful, then sets the glass 
down on the table with a little push, as though putting the very 
suggestion of evil resolutely from her. At this moment the ring of 
young voices, the sound of Blossy’s trilling laugh, make themselves 
heard from the gardens of Theobalds—the grey old gardens through 
which during so many years neither young voices nor a child’s laugh 
have rung. 

* Ah! here are people who won't refuse champagne when it’s offered 
them,” says Theobald. “I had better help myself before any of them 
come in.” 

“ And I will wish you good-day Francis,” cries Charlotte, rising. “I 
had hoped, I must say, to have had some serious conversation with 
you—to have found your house, at least, free from company.” 

‘Company? there's no one here but the lad, Rawdon—Rawdon 
Crosbie,” says Theobald, unconcernedly. What is Rawdon to him but 
a harmless sort of young fellow, who runs about at Jenny’s biddding 
as a good many young fellows have done before, but who, unlike some 
of his predecessors, does not play écarté? “He has been here every 
afternoon for a week past, helping Jenny in what she calls her gar- 
dening.” 

“Mr. Rawdon Crosbie comes here every afternoon? Gardens every 
afternoon with your wife? Has Mrs. Crosbie, have the ladies of the 
family, called on you? 

“No,” answers Mr. Theobald. ‘Thank heaven, they have not.” 

“ Are you aware, Francis, that Rawdon Crosbie is an engaged man ?” 

“T’ve heard something of the kind. But I should be sorry to 
believe it, poor young fellow, at his age.” 

Yes, Anne Theobald was right. When Miss Charlotte is again 
seated in the brougham, with the nose of Diocletian turned homeward, 
she acknowledges to herself that Anne was right, that interference in 
the affairs of a man like Francis is hopeless. They think not the 
same thoughts, scarcely do they speak in the same language. Cham- 
pagne from tumblers in the middle of the day! Rawdon Crosbie 
gardening for a week together with Mrs. Theobald, and Francis thank- 


ing heaven that the ladies of the Crosbie family have not called upon 
her ! 
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Were the case one of sharper defined offence, of recognised, orthodox 
wrong-doing, Charlotte Theobald would perhaps feel more leniently, 
would at least know on what ground she stood. Criminals one may 
exhort: for criminals one may pray. Tor people who drink cham- 
pagne at noon from tumblers, yet live contentedly together and with 
their child, hardened Bohemians who have kicked over the traces of 
conventionality without—as yet—breaking any of the ten command- 
ments, what shall be done ? 

Sourer and darker than ever become poor Miss Charlotte’s views of 
human life and human nature as she drives along the sultry Chalk- 
shire roads, and exercises her spirit in vain attempts to solve the 
question. 


Cuapter XVII. 


HAS SHE ASKED you? 


“T’1 tell you what I think,” cries Jane, suddenly throwing down the 
rusty old spade with which she is pretending to dig. “Tl tell you 
what I think, Rawdon. We'll give up all our grand ideas of parterres 
and flower-beds, and turn the whole clearing into a croquet ground! 
We can easily dig up the grass from the hedges, or somewhere, and we'll 
just have a border of roses and mignonette here, and a summer-house 
on the other side in the shade. It wouldn't take long to finish.” 

Mrs. Theobald’s ideas on rural matters are about as definite as those 
of her husband on duty. She never left London till she married; she 
has lived either in London or in hotels abroad since. Must roses be 
sown like sweet-peas, or planted like oaks? Jane knows not. She 
believes blindly in Rawdon’s knowledge on such points, and says, 
“Make a croquet lawn here,” or “ Have a border of roses there,” with 
perfect confidence as to results. 

Blossy, at a few yards’ distance, is making a magnificent garden on 
her own principles: pinks, geraniums, every flower she has been able 
to gather, stuck, on half-inch stalks, into the dry earth. And Rawdon 
also . . . Rawdon is making a garden in his imagination, the flowers 
of which have about as much chance of coming to good as Blossy’s! 
Children happy and at play, all of them; but with a difference. 
Jane’s impossible roses, Blossy’s rootless geranium stalks, may be 
succeeded by new toys to-morrow. Jawdon’s visionary flowers are of 
a kind that fades slower, and is more difficult to replace. There is a 
certain species of aloe that puts forth its petals once only in a hundred 
years. There is a certain species of happiness, let cynics say what 
they will, that blossoms once, and once only, in a man’s lifetime. 

“Tt wouldn’t take long to finish,” Jane repeats. ‘‘ Now suppose we 
were to set about a croquet lawn at once, when would it be done?” 

“Well, we might get the ground levelled this autumn,” says 
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Rawdon, “and lay down the turf early in spring. Then, if we have a 
good spell of wet weather afterwards, you might reckon upon having 
something like a lawn by summer.” 

“ By neat summer! A year hence! And pray, why not plant the 
grass at once ?” 

“ Planting grass, Mrs. Theobald, is an operation in horticulture not 
carried on, as a rule, under a July sun.” 

“But, you see, I don’t believe in rules! If I want to have a 
croquet lawn directly, do you mean to tell me it would be impossible 
for you to make one ?” 

She throws back her head, the better to look at him from under the 
broad brim of her garden hat, and Rawdon acknowledges, meekly, that 
he was wrong. What can be impossible that a pretty woman bids 
one do with such a look as that! No doubt, to please Mrs. Theobald, 
turf laid in July would do well; and shall he—shouldering his spade 
—go off to the common and begin cutting some at once ? 

“Not this very second; we have not got the balls yet. And 
besides, I don’t know anything about croquet till some one teaches 
me. I have watched people play at Cremorne and the Crystal Palace 
often, but I never could make head or tail of what it all meant. By- 
the-bye, Rawdon, when I've got the lawn, and the balls, and know 
how to play, who shall I have to play croquet with ?” 

Jane can never get the better of the accusative case ; but Rawdon’s 
ear has grown used to this and all other little grammatical slips. 

“You will have me, Mrs. Theobald, for one.” 

“You—when you are married! Very likely, indeed ! 

“When Iam married,” says Rawdon, stoutly, “ you know that I 
am going to bring my wife to see you. You can have both of us if 
you choose.” 

“T don’t think three a particularly good number for any game,” 
says Jane, coolly, “and I don't want to count on remote chances. 
Who else is there? Captain Brabazon, and the Colonel, and the 
youngsters of the regiment 4 

“ And I am to put down turf for Brabazon, and the Colonel, and 
the youngsters of the regiment! No, Mrs. Theobald. There are 
some actions not even you could make me commit.” 

“ You think so?” says Jane, looking at him rather saucily. “ Wait 
till you are tried, Master Rawdon Crosbie! Yes, you till you are 
married, the people of the regiment until the regiment goes away. It 
would be hardly worth the trouble of making a croquet ground for 
such a short time, would it? But then there’s Min—when her 
engagement is over I mean to ask Min down to stay with me. Yes; 
first thoughts are best. I'll keep to what I said.” 

“And I am to start for the common at once?” says Rawdon, his 
spade still across his shoulder. 
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“Don’t be foolish. Of course there’s no good beginning anything 
fresh now, and next week we shall be away. Did I tell you we were 
going up to town on Monday? Well, we are; Theobald and I, for 
the week. If you can spare time, by-the-bye, from your military 
duties ’ 

“Tf I can spare time !” cries Rawdon. 

. You may go about a little with me to the theatres while we 
are there. No; there’s no good beginning anything fresh to-day, but if 
you are really bent on being useful I'll tell you what you cando. Take 
me over to the Lidlington croquet-ground. I think you have told me 
that a member may take in a visitor once? and I'll judge for myself 
whether I am likely to care for the game or not.” 

Take Mrs. Theobald to the Lidlington croquet-ground ; the ground 
of one of the most exclusive clubs in England; of which his mother 
is secretary; of which six old ladies form the committee, with Mrs. 
Coventry Brown at their head! Oh, that he had been ordered to cut 
an acre of turf from the common, to do anything, everything but this! 

tawdon Crosbie stands irresolute, getting redder and redder; Jane 
watches him narrowly. 

“Have I asked anything very startling, Mr. Crosbie? Did you 
not tell me that a member can introduce any visitor he chooses ? 
You'll have to introduce two visitors, by-the-bye, for I shall take 
Blossy.” 

“T shall be delighted, Mrs. Theobald, delighted . . . only it is so 
much pleasanter, don’t you think so, here, in the cool by ourselves ?” 

“Pleasant, but slow. We have had a cool garden, and nothing but 
a cool garden, for five days, remember.” 

“Yet I think I remember your telling me you considered gardening 
was the best fun you had ever had in your life!” cries Rawdon, 
piqued. 

“So I might, the first day, or even the second. As long as we 
were only rooting up and cutting down, it was fun, rather. I think 
one would be tired of anything in a garden, except the fruit, after 
two days. I should. I like human faces, and that is why I mean to 
have a croquet-ground. Now don’t argue, my dear child, but come.” 

As they enter the breakfast-room by the French window, Mr. Theo- 
bald returns to it by the door, after seeing his sister to her carriage. 
“You have missed one of your relatives, Jenny. Charlotte has been 
here, making tender inquiries for you and Blossy. You saw Brabazon 
as he went out ?” 

“Yes. He said he had left you with a lady whose smoking educa- 
tion had been neglected, and I kept my distance accordingly.” 

“Poor Charlotte! Her education has been neglected in a good 
many ways. I made her have some champagne, and she took a tea- 
spoonful like a dose of salts. Help yourself, Crosbie; you look 
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warm. Hard at work at Mrs. Theobald’s wonderful flower-garden 
still ?” 

“We are going to have no flower-garden at all, but a croquet- 
ground,” says Jane. And then she explains her reasons for the change 
of plans, and her intention of visiting the Lidlington croquet club this 
afternoon. 

“Don’t have me proposed as a member, Jenny,” remarks Mr. Theo- 
bald, as he kindles a fresh cigar, and returns to his rocking-chair. 
“T remember the Lidlington croquet people of old. More black-balling 
goes on among them, in one year, than in all the London clubs put 
together.” 

“ Black-balling ? Good gracious, I hope I shan’t be black-balled 
off the ground!” cries Jane, who has rather hazy ideas respecting this 
form of ballot. 

“Well, no; as Crosbie is a big fellow, there won’t be much danger 
for you. But look aiter Blossy. A blackball would take her off her 
legs like a shot. Bloss, have some champagne? ‘No, tawberries.’ 
Well, come and eat your ‘ tawberries’ then, and don’t dirty your frock, 
before going with your ambitious mother among the nobility and 
gentry.” 

“T’m sure I have no ambition! I’m sure I never want to go among 
nobility, or gentry either, after last Saturday!” cries poor Jane, with 
her usual ludicrous inability to repress the truth. 

In ten minutes’ time Blossy’s strawberries are despatched, and garden 
hats and dresses exchanged for walking ones. Just as they are leaving 
the house, however, Jane remembers that she has something still to 
say to Mr. Theobald, and returns alone to the breakfast-room. “1 
shall find you when I come back, Theobald?” She has flown to his 
side, and is holding her face down to his level, for a kiss. 

“Tf you are back in time. Brabazon has asked me to dine at the 
mess this evening ?” 

“So he told me. Why didn’t you say you were going before 

tawdon Crosbie ?” 

“‘ Because—because I forgot all about it, my love,” says Mr. Theo- 
bald, putting his arm affectionately round his wife’s slim waist. 

“Oh! Very strange you should forget! Theobald, upon your 
solemn word of honour, are you asked to anything else? Is there to 
be any adjournment afterwards to Lady Rose’s ?” 

Now, oddly enough, such an adjournment is in contemplation. Jane 
has made one of the sharp guesses at truth for which she is famous. 
The Folly is situated conveniently close to the Lidlington barracks, 
and Lady Rose not unfrequently invites some of her military acquaint- 
ance to come in after dinner, and finish their evenings with a quiet 
little round game at her house. Such an adjournment is in contem- 
plation for to-night, and Theobald, exactly half an hour ago, heard of 
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it from Captain Brabazon for the first time. It is a plan by no means 
to his taste. Play is not play, but the business, the one absorbing: 
interest—I had almost said the one passion—of Francis Theobald’s life. 
He would not exchange a barrack-room and serious loo, played by 
men, for Vanjohn in a drawing-room with the prettiest women in 
England, if his own personal inclinations were consulted. 

“You can’t say no. She has asked you again,” cries Jane. “That 
makes the second time in eight days. I know—little Dolly Standish 
has told me—she gets them all in there after dinner, and once won 
thirty pounds, herself, in one pool! Oh, I hate a woman who gambles! 
Ihate her! Now, has she asked you? I know she has. A woman 
who could make you stay, as Lady Rose did, smoking cigarettes till 
two o'clock on a Sunday morning, is capable of anything. Has she 
asked you ?” 

“She has not asked me, Jane,” answers Mr. Theobald, steadily, 
and with rigid fidelity to the letter of the truth. “Brabazon asked 
me to dine quietly at the barracks—it is not even their guest-day. 
Lady Rose is your nightmare, Jenny.” 

“Indeed she is not. Indeed, Lady Rose Golightly never crosses 
my thoughts. I wish she crossed yours as seldom !” 


And saying this, but with her misgivings only half set at rest, Jano 
departs. 


* 
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The Early Life of Henry Brougham. 


Aszout the year 1782 there was a school for little boys and girls in 
George Street, Edinburgh, which was kept by a Mr. Stalker. One 
Monday morning it received a new pupil, in the shape of a grave 
little boy, whose name was Henry Brougham. It was known that 
he came from St. Andrew’s Square (where he was born in 1778), and 
that he had not only learned to read, but had already forgotten even 
the names of the letters. His father had been his teacher, but a 
putrid fever had wiped the pupil’s brain clean of all instruction. 

There was good blood in this little fellow, whose gravity probably 
had a comic twist in it. He came of the old de Broghams, lords of 
that old Brougham Castle in Westmoreland, which was ultimately 
bought by a couple of Penrith attorneys for a hundred pounds! Thence 
came young Henry’s Saxon blood; but the boy was of composite 
greatness. He was Norman, by descent from the noble de Vaux, 
whose black griffin was amply illustrated in their descendant’s grim- 
ness of aspect, when he chose to assume it. There is, or was, a skull 
of an ancient de Brogham, at Brougham Hall, but ill-natured people 
used to say, it had been bought for a pound, at a broker’s! It is said 
of Henry, that he spoke at eight months, but Tasso, at six, uttered 
sentences before he stammered sounds; and the ‘Spectator’ threw 
away his rattle when he was two months old, and would not make use 
of a coral until they had taken away the bells from it. 

Henry Brougham, in later life, set little value on his Saxon and 
Norman “tap.” He prized his Celtic admixture, which he owed to 
his mother, a niece of Robertson, the historian. If his father had 
married a lady of Saxon descent, who died the day before the intended 
union, whatever Henry Brougham had come of that match would 
have been a poor creature! This is his own conviction. She might 
have enriched the Saxon blood already in the Broughams, but the 
issue would have remained in the respectable mediocrity under which 
the whole line had long obscurely rested. Mr. Stalker’s pupil does 
not scruple to say that before him there never lived a Brougham that 
was ever remarkable for anything. He does not even give them 
credit for courage. They were valiantly discreet, and had far more 
prudence than dating. Brougham’s mother, with all the advantages 
of a daughter of the clans of Struan and Kinloch Moidart, brought 
the brains that had hitherto been wanting in the Saxo-Norman 
Broughams. The Celtic lady was as beneficial to them as Winifred 
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the dairymaid was, with a slight difference, to the Bickerstaffs. She 
spoilt their blood, but she improved their intellects. 

Mr. Stalker did not take his boys and girls to any great distance 
beyond the Horn Book. To learn writing and arithmetic, little 
Brougham was sent to one Allan Masterton, who taught those accom- 
plishments and indulged in the practice of hard drinking. The pro- 
fessor has been immortalised by Burns, with William Nicol, a tippling 
philospher of wonderful powers, and the poet himself, in the well- 
known lines: 

*O Willie brew’d a peck vo’ maut, 
An’ Rob an’ Allan cam’ to see.” 


The pupil's play hours at home were devoted in part to playing at judge 
and jury, in which game he opened the case, defended the prisoner, 
examined the witnesses, and passed judgment. The legal idea was made 
to serve his purpose on another occasion, when the impulsive boyish im- 
pertinence displayed was elevated to the dignity of prophecy. A party 
of children, of whom Henry Brougham was one, were on their way in 
a hackney-coach to a juvenile ball. Their progress was stopped at a 
toll-bar, by the inability to collect sixpence among them to pay the 
toll. The gatekeeper was inexorable. The children were in despair ; 
but up suddenly jumped young Henry, who said gravely to the toll- 
collector: “Oh, you will surely let us pass, for J am the Lord Chan- 
cellor!” It is a singular fact, recorded by Brougham himself, that 
when he was in after life offered the chancellorship, his mother exer- 
cised her self-control and self-denial in opposing, by her remonstrances 
and earnest advice, her son’s acceptance of the office. 

Henry Brougham’s hereditary talents came from his mother. His 
sire was a very ordinary person, who, however, had sense enough not 
to praise the precociousness of his son. Lord Brougham, in his auto- 
biography, has said very little of his father, except that he taught his 
son to read, and that he was by no means a partial critic of his son’s 
youthful attempts in literary composition. We believe that ‘‘ yeoman” 
is a word which would very well describe the father, at least at one 
period of his life. As “yeoman” is equivalent to jemand, signifying 
somebody, there is no disparagement. One circumstance, little known, 
and passed over by the son, is worthy of being recorded. The elder 
Brougham was once residing in London, awaiting, if we remember 
rightly, the issue of some lawsuit. He lived in Tooks Court, Chancery 
Lane, in one of the fine red-brick houses on the east side, which are 
said to have been built by Sir Christopher Wren. The Westmoreland 
yeoman-squire, as we may call him, during his stay in London ad- 
dressed himself to literature. He was one of the brotherhood that, 
under Kippis, wrote the articles in the ‘Biographia Britannica.’ Mr. 
Brougham put the initial of his Christian name to all the articles 
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which he supplied to the ‘ Biographia.’ This signature, “H.,” is 
subscribed to the lives of Boyde, of the three Berties—Peregrine, 
Robert, and Montague—of Brown, the divine; Byng (Lord Tor- 
rington), the martyrologist Fox, Grindal, and Grove. If these articles 
be compared with any biographical sketches by the son, the com- 
parison will not be disadvantageous to the sire, whose style is clear 
and compact. 

Brougham’s maternal grandmother looked upon him as an Admirable 
Crichton. She was a little of a Jacobite, and yet a good deal of a 
high church Protestant, and she loved to hold dispute with her 
Roman Catholic neighbour, Mr. Howard, of Corbey. This gentleman 
had a coarse way of insisting on transubstantiation, as she once told 
her listening grandson. “It’s no good your denying it, Madam 
Brougham,” he would say, “for I myself have crunched the bones,” 
meaning when he took the sacramental wafer. Henry Brougham 
heard many an old tale illustrative of life while standing at his 
grandmother's knee. But he had early to leave that pleasant position. 
At the age of seven years, Henry Brougham went to the high school 
at Edinburgh, where, according to his own account, he did not distin- 
guish himself. This can hardly be correct. Since he was not only 
dua, or head boy in one department of the school, but he earned 
distinction in a bold manner, on a delicate question. He contested 
the meaning of a Latin phrase against the interpretation of Luke 
Fraser, the professor. The pupil was reprimanded, but he would not 
yield the point. Next day Fraser handsomely acknowledged that 
Brougham was right in his objection, and the pupil was thenceforward 
known as the boy who had licked the master! Some of the Edinburgh 
professors of those early days were sages. One or two were tipplers. 
The distinction was marked by the students in doggrel satire: 


“Sandy Adam loves his book. So do Luke and Frango. 
Willie Nicoll loves his bottle. And so does Crukemshango.” 


When a baby, Brougham’s eyes seemed to study every object that 
came before them. As soon as he could speak, he began to ascend 
the ladder of knowledge by the steps of questioning. When only 
ten years of age, in 1788, he heard a centenary sermon preached by 
Robertson, which enthralled the listener’s mind. It was a sermon 
which looked backward to the Revolution of 1688, and forward to 
what might be the issue to mankind of the French Revolution then 
pending. At thirteen, the young philosopher wrote a little romance, 
on the model of ‘ Rasselas.’ It was called ‘Memnon, and that indi- 
vidual was a young fellow who had come to the conclusion that to be 
perfectly wise and happy, it was only necessary to subdue every 
passion. Memnon, accordingly, renounced women, wine, quarrelling, 
gambling, and poverty; but for want of common sense, he fell in love 
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with a beautiful hussey, got drunk; played deeply, lost his fortune, 
and found, on tumbling into poverty, that he had been an arrant fool. 
The boy author, in the following year, was hard at work, translating 
the classics and commentating on them like an old professor. He 
prided himself on the closeness of his versions to the originals, even 
when translating Horace, although Brougham never pessessed the 
slightest poetical faculty. Once, in his early parliamentary days, he 
quoted, instead of the Latin, 


“Falsus honor juvat et mendax infamia terret 
Quem nisi mendosum et medicandum ?” 


His own rendering of Horace’s words : 


* False honour charms and lying slander scares 
Whom but the false and faulty ?” 


Next day, in Westminster Hall, he was mobbed, he says, by Eton 
friends at the bar, “calling on me to say by what right I had used 
words which they could not find either in’ Francis or elsewhere, and 
requiring me to declare where I had found them, but I would only 
answer, ‘Nowhere!’” For his eloquence at the bar, Brougham owed 
something to his maternal grandmother, who set Chatham before him 
as a model for orators, and the lad, just in his teens, established a 
debating society, where he became as accomplished in reply as in 
attack. At sixteen, Brougham wrote an essay on the ‘ Refraction of 
Light,’ and had already hit on the ‘ Binomial Theorem,’ made additions 
to the Newtonian doctrine on light and colours, and discovered— 
photography. Brougham sent a paper to be read at the Royal 
Society. Certain parts were omitted. “This was very unfortunate,” 
he says, “ because I, having observed the effect of a small hole in the 
window-shutter of a darkened room, when a view is formed on white 
paper, of the external objects, I had suggested that, if the view is 
formed, not on paper, but on ivory rubbed with nitrate of silver, the 
picture would become permanent.” This is undoubtedly, if not 
photography, the step from which it can alone advance to perfect 
accomplishment ; but, of course, he who may have made the same 
observation as Brougham, and achieved what Brougham only felt sure 
about, deservedly wears the honours of discovery. In every path of 
science was young Brougham to be found, not loitering, but earnest 
and progressive. When he became a volunteer, he turned his know- 
ledge of mathematics to happy account, and so applied it as to hit the 
very centre of the target, as truly as if he had fired the best charmed 
bullet of Der Freischiitz. 

Among the best portraits of celebrities of Brougham’s student days 
must be reckoned that of the great scholar and good man, Dr. Adam, 
who in his pupil days had starved that he might buy books for study. 
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Adam’s first fee for teaching amounted to only three guineas a quarter. 
His miserable lodging cost fourpence a week ; to and fro he had four 
miles to walk, and he lived on oatmeal porridge and a pennyworth of 
bread daily. Fire and candle were luxuries unknown to him then. 
Adam studied or taught from break of day to dusk; and when he was 
cold, he ran up and down stairs till he got warm! A true hero, he 
never lost his temper or his spirits. Brougham laid to heart Adam's 
inculcation of the love of independence and the duty of self-reliance. 
Adam was very advanced in liberal ideas, but had reluctantly to admit 
that, among the French republicans, there were men who (like the 
Victor Hugos and Louis Blanes of our own day) seemed to succeed in 
proving nothing, except that Frenchmen were intolerant, incapable, 
or unworthy, of liberty. 

Brougham became a pupil in Blackie’s ‘class, as he had been in 
Adam’s. Both professors were then in receipt of good incomes. When 
Brougham first called on Dr. Blackie to take the usual ticket, he put 
down his guineas, and the cautious professor duly weighed them by a 
brass instrument which he had at hand for the purpose. Then came 
the writing down the student’s name, on learning which Blackie 
became more than usually friendly. Brougham delighted the professor 
by telling him of the interest he took in mathematics and natural 
philosophy. As the young man turned away, Blackie remarked, “ You 
must have been surprised at my using this instrument to weigh your 
guineas, but it was before I knew who you were. I am obliged to 
weigh them when strange students come, there being a very large 
number who bring light guineas; so that I should be defrauded of 
many pounds every year if I did not act in self-defence against that 
class of students ;” and, adds Brougham ; “he particularly mentioned 
one class, describing them!’ The whole interview must have been 
delicious. 

The hard young worker merited refreshment after labour, and 
young Brougham was to be found attentive to other things besides 
Newton’s optics. That we should find him in the pit of the Edinburgh 
theatre, interrupting and chafling the players, who were trying to 
carry a poor drama to an impossible successful issue, is more amusing 
than wonderful. That we should fairly find him in the Watch-house, 
is something to raise the brow of admiration. This, nevertheless, was 
the case in the High Jinks period. Brougham formed one of a party 
of young fellows who attempted to rescue a young woman from a brutal 
Edinburgh mob. A regular “row” ensued, and the whole party were 
swept away into the Watch-house. Among the herd of captives in the 
lock-up was an old soldier, who had seen much service and was willing 
to talk about it. Young Brougham—like Dean Milner, who once 
attached himself to a pugilist dn board a steamer, and learnt from him 
all that could be told as to training, fighting, and pugilistic matters 
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generally—sat down by the side of the old soldier, and extracted from 
him all that the questioner’s thirst for knowledge could suggest. Had 
the old soldier, who had been in the American war, been a witness in 
court, he could not have been more closely questioned than he was by 
Brougham. And this sort of examination continued till the questioner 
had obtained all that the vagabond veteran knew, and daylight and 
deliverance came to the last night’s champions of woman. 

This was exceptional dissipation. The student was oftener at work 
than at this sort of play. He was especially desirous to excel as an 
orator, and he closely studied not only the great pleaders at the bar, 
but the great preachers in the pulpit. One of the latter struck 
Brougham, when he was very young, by the beauty of his delivery, in 
pathetic passages especially. The voice was delicate, but the preacher, 
by dropping it at particular passages, could command attention or 
enforce general silence. ‘his did not escape the most acute observer 
among the young fellows of his day, and happy effect came of it. 
Thence came the Brougham whisper of later days, when the speaker 
had the power of whispering through the House of Commons, to the 
very door and wall. 

Henry Brougham alternated hard mental labours with relaxation 
which sometimes took the form of what would, in these days, be called 
blackguardism. After philosophy, tavern suppers ; after the suppers, 
an issuing forth of the roystering students, who spent a sportive hour 
in wrenching off the brass knockers and bell-handles which adorned 
the newly-built mansions in Edinburgh New Town. Brougham had 
a closet full of such spoils in his own house; but he could not show, 
and did not dare to sell them. ‘Ihese expeditions had not lost their 
charm for him even in 1803, when he was in his twenty-fifth year. A 
farewell dinner was given to Horner on his leaving Edinburgh for 
London. On breaking up, the elevated company rushed down to a 
druggist’s shop. Brougham, hoisted on the shoulders of the tallest of 
the company, placed himself on the top of the doorway, held on by a 
board, and twisted off the enormous brazen serpent which was the 
druggist’s sign. He and the rest had to run for it. In his ninetieth 
year he alluded to this freak with exultation! The flash of youthful 
fervour, however, gave way to aged wisdom, and he exclaimed, with 
Scott’s Ochiltrie, “Ay, ay! They were daft days, then! but they 
were a’ vanity and waur!” 

In Brougham’s early days, the bottle was an institution. Captain 
Morris could not give half so many reasons for filling the glass again 
as ordinary men could who were not Bacchanalian poets, like the 
Captain. The north-country gentlemen were terrible fellows in this 
way. When Brougham was five years old, his grandfather died at 
Brougham, in Westmoreland. The funeral feast, which preceded the 
carrying of the corpse to the grave, was presided over by a neighbour, 
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that Duke of Norfolk who had succeeded to the dukedom five years 
before, at which time Walpole wrote: “The old Duke of Norfolk has 
tied up his drunken heir, so he can’t move a picture.” The heir, how- 
ever, was a scholar and a traveller. He told a story well, and spoke 
Latin, at table. At the close of the dinner at old Brougham’s funeral, 
the Duke said: “Friends and neighbours, before I give you the toast 
of the day, ‘The memory of the deceased, I ask you to drink to the 
health of the family physician, ‘ Dr. Harrison, the founder of the feast.’ ’’ 
Such hard drinking followed this facetious toast that, when the 
mourners reached the grave, the coffin was missing. Ultimately, it 
was found at the bottom of the river, into which it had fallen out of 
the hearse, without the drunken coachman or the merry mourners 
being conscious of the accident. 

Later, when Brougham was at the High School, some, but not 
invariably the ablest, of the professors were remarkable for their 
intemperate habits. These became the subjects for epigrams made by 
the students. That the habit of drinking, however much censured, 
was fallen into by some of the students themselves, is not to be 
wondered at. Even the temperate habits of some of these young 
gentlemen would seem gross excess now. In 1799, when Brougham, 
with a joyous company of young fellows, was on a yachting expedition to 
the Western Isles, he wrote a detailed account of the expedition to his 
kinsman, Lord Robertson, the judge. The writer—then in his twenty- 
first year—alludes gaily to the bottle ‘department,’ which he super- 
intended, but he refrains from picturing it too clearly: “You'd run a 
great risk of cutting yourself in the dark, amongst the fragments of 
innumerable dozens of empty bottles!’ Brougham’s companions were 
only Mr. Henry, a nephew of Lord Moire, and Charles Stuart, afterwards 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay. Of a detention at Glasgow, prior to sailing, 
Brougham remarks: “The evenings (if sober) were diversified by visits to 
ihe Glasgow natives, whose golden brutality served to render our private 
society doubly agreeable.” At the starting from Greenock, with a permit 
which protected the crew from being pressed, the writer says: “We 
drank freely to our success.” As the vessel made progress under brilliant 
weather and around beautiful objects, our future Lord Chancellor was 
sitting aloft with a pint tumbler of claret in one hand and a sea biscuit 
jn the other. They had other good things on board. The writer, alter 
describing a perilous doubling of the Mull of Cantire in a furious storm, 
during which he lay naked in his berth, as a means for keeping quiet 
and easy, tells Lord Robertson : “ The greatest of my foes was a cascade 
of rum, the cask being beaten through our cabin window. The 
immediate consequence was intoxication, but this soon went off.” On 
landing in Islay, the voyagers invited the captain of a wrecked vessel 
to a curious entertainment—“ to see us all drink.” The party camped 
out; at dinner “a pot was boiled in tent, and a fine live salmon being 
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caught, was introduced. After a few turns in the warm ” (boiling) 
“water, he became quiet. You have no idea, Sir, how good boiled 
salmon is.”, The end was characteristic: “On a green bank and in a 
fine evening, with our faces towards the wreck and the Irish coast, 
Giant’s Causeway, &c., we quaffed goblets of the delicious nectar of 
Bordeaux and the Rhine—in other words, claret and old hock, from 
our ship. A short walk up the country sobered us completely.” All 
this only gives a moderate idea of the capacity of the young and 
philosophical scholar to carry wine under his belt. His despatch from 
Stornaway tells my Lord that the party on shore shoot through the 
August day till five, then dine luxuriously, “ drinking claret, champagne, 
hermitage, and hock. At night, we are uniformly and universally dead 
drunk.” On one occasion, we find Brougham and three others 
drinking twelve bottles of port between them, after dinner and its 
libations. When Brougham was left to himself, he called in the 
exciseman, and finished another bottle and a half with him. Next 
morning, all Stornaway was talking of his drinking powers, his 
“astonishing feat.” The hero himself thought nothing of it. He went 
to the moors, walked it off, and killed a brace of hares at one discharge, 
above a hundred yards off. Good health and good liquor seemed to 
be the two blessings of life he most valued, save, perhaps, the satisfying 
his insatiate thirst for knowledge. He freighted his brains with as 
much learning as liquor, and was equally delighted at the discovery of 
some philosophical truth and the finding of a good batch of port, of 
claret, or of Rhenish! Indeed, wine seemed to sharpen his faculties, 
and leave him with increased clearness of judgment, appetite for mirth, 
and passionate fondness for all sorts of knowledge. In, his visit to 
Denmark and Scandinavia, later in 1799, nothing escaped him or 
was indifferent to him. He had an ear for the most absurd subjects 
and an eye for the lightest of questions. He entered deeply into 
questions demanding profound wisdom for their adequate treatment, 
and he remarked of the ballet girls at the Copenhagen theatre, that 
their dress would have put the Bishop of Durham “ into fits.” 

“In these trips there was something of a masquerading spirit. Nick- 
names were worn, and nationality now and then shifted. In the 
Western Isles expedition, Brougham went by the name of Billy Pitt! 
Wherever they went, he was believed to be related to that “excellent 
minister,” as Brougham satirically calls him. Occasionally, the student 
on holiday drew his sword on the filching St. Kilda savages, and 
played Bobadil among them to their great confusion: in which 
character he might have studied the skipper, who had any amount of 
damns, at anybody’s service. 

It was on a subsequent trip to Holland and Italy—to the first, 
after he had written his work on ‘Colonial Policy,’ and was seeking 
further information on the subject of the slave trade—that Brougham 
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went as an American, cut “ jocular jokes” about Englishmen, and at 
the Helder met several French officers at an inn, of whom he says: 
* They civilly interpreted for me, and I passed for a Frenchman, I 
believe.” Thus early did that cosmopolitan spirit appear which 
induced him once to apply for French naturalization, without surren- 
dering his privileges as an Englishman. It is worth noticing here 
how the conquering French treated the vanquished Hollanders in 
1804: “Sweated by France; pay 73 per cent. on income,” says the 
Diarist, as if it were a joke. Before this period, Brougham had 
passed into young manhood. He had adopted the law as a profession, 
had shared in establishing the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ and had made 
himself famous by his work on ‘ Colonial Policy, which had two widely 
different effects. It was translated into Dutch for the delectation of 
Hollanders, and it frightened the very soul out of Monk Lewis, who 
was a West Indian proprietor as well as a writer of romances. In a 
letter to Moore, in 1803, Lewis writes from Inverary: “I have read 
a book published by a young Scotchman, on the subject of ‘ Colonial 
Policy, which really made my blood run cold, for it stated very clearly 
that the inevitable consequences of the independence of St. Domingo 
would be the ruin of the other West Indian colonies, and of Jamaica, 
in the first place; in which case, morblew! I should be in a pretty 
pickle.” 

Up to the last moment, previous to his passing advocate—the 
Scottish form of being called to the bar—which happened in 1800, 
Brougham loathed the vocation which he had once resolved to follow. 
He wrote of it to friends as “this cursedest of cursed professions.” He 
asserted his invincible repugnance, told Charles Stuart how much he 
preferred diplomacy, and applied to Sir Joseph Banks, an old friend of 
his father’s, to use his influence and creditably start him in the 
“political line.” Brougham’s first circuit work in the shires round 
and about Edinburgh was discouraging enough, for it merely consisted 
in defending poor prisoners who were unable to pay fees to counsel. 
His eloquence was at that time expended gratis. It was only in one 
circumstance, therefore, that Brougham resembled Sir Condy Rack- 
rent, the Irish free-and-easy gentleman, who made no figure at the 
bar for want of a fee, and being unable to speak in public! The 
young Scots lawyer was, however, destined to justify the exclamation 
of the old Edinburgh printer: “Lord save us! Did I ever think to 
see the laddie who used to sit kicking his heels and whistling in my 
office till a proof was thrown off, make such a stir in the world as 
Henry Brougham has done !” 

When Brougham succeeded in being subsequently called to the 
English bar, the government of the day threw as many obstacles as 
they could in the way of a young ambitious lawyer, who intended to 
pursue politics with law, and whose political principles were not in 
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harmony with the high toryism then seated in the seat of power. 
Pleading had become to him, as he told Lord Grey, “easier and less 
disagreeable every day.” He acknowledged that he set out with a 
slender provision of law and of practice, having, in 1808, “ never yet 
saw a nisi prius trial.” “ But,” he added,“ as there are no great 
wizards in the Northern Circuit, I may push through the thing with 
a little presence of mind and quickness.” The blame of the temporary 
opposition of the benchers of the Middle Temple, Brougham threw 
partly on the shoulders of “Saint Alan Park, one of the greatest 
knaves in the profession !” 

At twenty-seven, in the year 1805, Brougham heard a story which 
came originally from Lady Hester Stanhope, and which was doubtless 
in his mind when he subsequently denounced the Draconic quality of 
our law. A young fellow of Deal was involved in a smuggling affray, 
in which a sailor of the royal navy was killed, but not by him. The 
young fellow, being caught, was made a scapegoat of, and on trial and 
conviction he was sentenced to death. There were many points in his 
favour, and his aged mother laid them before Lady Hester, and 
implored her to lay the case before (the first) Lord Liverpool. This 
father of the (afterwards) Premier was an object of Lady Hester's 
contempt. She used to call him an “old woman.” Lord Liverpool 
listened, was deeply touched, and then left the room to consult with 
his housekeeper, who exercised marvellous influence over him. In half 
an hour, “his maudlin Lordship” came upstairs again. He and his 
housekeeper, he said, “ had wept together over the sad case, but the 
man must be hanged !” 

In 1806, Brougham, named as secretary, acted as fourth commis- 
sioner on the well-known mission to Portugal. In a brief account of 
it, he says of Napoleon: “ He cared little about anything that hap- 
pened before his own reign, so entirely did personal vanity form a 
part of his character, more entirely than of any other person of great 
renown.” ‘The character of the first Lord St. Vincent was greatly 
admired by Brougham. They had one thing in common. “I have 
talked to him,” writes Brougham, in his ‘ Diary,’ “about the power of 
sleeping at any time, which, like him, I possess.” He had brief and 
sharp ways of speaking of the men with whom he began to be con- 
nected, or to whom he was opposed. He speaks of the “factious 
co-operation of Fox;” of the ministry as “ drivellers;” of “ nasty 
Dundas ;” of Sheridan having “ nothing left of him but the mischief ;” 
of the Prince of Wales as an imbecile; and he never at this period 
spoke of Canning but in reference to his “baseness,” his “ utter 
shabbiness,” and his “ shuffling” generally. 

In the year 1810 Brougham was wavering between law with politics, 
whether to follow both, or either, without the other. Lord Rosselyn’s 
advice was asked. He replied substantially that much slavery at law 
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might bring both fame and fortune; that years of opposition in the 
House of Commons might lead him to the highest office in the State 
—and that if he could enter Parliament while holding the post of 
Solicitor-General, “all the rest would be smooth and easy.” Twenty 
years later Brougham reached the highest office in the law—an office 
which he had assumed in idle hours of boyish play—without having 
held any intermediate office whatever. He really seems never to have 
lost sight of the end to which he had appointed himself before he was 
out of frock and trousers. 

He may himself have told his well-loved daughter the story of his 
trying, when a child, to pass himself off as the Lord Chancellor, in 
order to get through a turnpike toll free. If so, or whether so or not, 
the young girl always looked, as on a certainty, for her father’s eleva- 
tion to that dignity. When she was but seven years old, she used to 
say, “Papa will be Lord Chancellor; you'll see that.” Her father 
used to tell it of her with great glee. Some one would ask her ques- 
tions regarding other dignities, and the persons likely to obtain them ; 
to such inquiries she would answer, “I do not know; but I am sure 
that papa will be Lord Chancellor.” It has been conjectured that 
when the dignity was offered to him, his daughter’s prophecy had 
more influence with him than all his mother’s advice not to take upon 
himself the responsibility of such an office. Theodore Hook gave 
Brougham credit for looking up to the bench, if not to the woolsack, 
in a song called ‘ Vacation Reminiscences’: 


“T care not whom, says Lawyer Brougham, from place or pension budges, 
What salaries ye lower, so ye leave alone the Judges. 
Who knows but IJ, by chance, may be hereafter for the Bench meant ? 
Then that is surely not a proper object for retrenchment.” 


There is a special illustration of how Brougham, in his manhood, 
remembered the counsel that had been given to him in his student 
days. The Erskines taught him, in his Edinburgh time, that the 
first quality in an advocate was to sacrifice everything to the cause; 
indulging in no one topic, or illustration, or any comment, or even in 
a phrase or a word that did not directly and manifestly serve the cause 
in some material particular. All this was strictly observed when 
Brougham was counsel for Queen Caroline, at. her memorable trial. 
He then made the famous declaration that nothing should check him 
in fulfilling his duty, and that he would recriminate on the King, if 
necessary. He even repeated the counsel to which he had listened 
when a young law-student, and he protested that an English advocate 
could look to nothing but the rights of his client; and that, should 
even the country itself suffer, his feelings as a patriot must give way 
to his professional obligations. This doctrine once carried an advocate 
too far. When Mr. Charles Phillips defended Courvoisier, the mur- 
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derer of Lord William Russell, he had certain knowledge of his client’s 
guilt. His client’s rights, however, were his first thought, and the 
counsellor tried hard to direct the suspicions of the jury against a 
young and innocent woman-servant in Lord William’s household! 
Let us add, that the young law-student had been assured that no cause 
was to be considered beneath an advocate’s best talents. This assur- 
ance Brougham manifestly indorsed at this very period of the Queen’s 
trial. While it was still in progress, he went down to York as counsel 
for a poor widow, whose pig-stye had been pulled down by her land- 
lord, from whom she rented it at sixpence a year, having given the 
same sum, as premium, on taking possession. The action was for 
trespass, and Brougham, having got a verdict of forty shillings for the 
pig woman, went back to London to defend the defamed virtue of 
Caroline, Queen of Great Britain ! 

But we have got ahead of Brougham’s youthful time. Under the 
title at the head of this notice, he may fairly be dropped in 1810, 
when he entered Parliament as member for the Duke of Bedford's 
pocket-borough of Camelford. In 1811 he told Lord Grey he was 
buying land. All that followed is as well-known as that face was once 
familiar to us, and to which he once alluded in ‘Abernethy v. The 
Lancet,’ when he said “that every man had a right to his own coun- 
tenance.” With ceasing to be youthful he did not become aged. 

Brougham’s youth lasted with his faculties, and had no reference to 
his years. Years fall upon some men like paving-stones, bruising, 
battering, and defacing them. On Brougham they descended gently, 
like flowers, and were to him a grace rather than a burden. It is told 
of him that in one of his journeys from Cannes to Paris he was accom- 
panied by a nephew. The travellers arrived, after a journey by night. 
Brougham had a bath, took his breakfast, looked in on his nephew, 
who was fast asleep in bed, and walked down to the Institute, to deliver 
a lecture, in French, on the Polarization of Light! We remember 
once hearing the late Earl of Harewood say that Brougham was 
exceedingly popular with children. The Earl had been at some youth- 
ful party where the great Lord Chancellor was also present, and where 
he seated himself on the carpet, and, with youthful groups sitting 
or lying about and around him, he kept them enthralled by telling 
them rattling fairy stories, which he invented as they listened. He 
was as young and as delighted as any of them. 

When the title of Vaux was added to that of Brougham, the Lord 
Chancellor aired his dignity a-foot. His plaid trousers might be said 
to have been more familiar to the London people than his Lordship’s 
carriage. A pedestrian peer was a puzzle to many a Londoner in 
those days, but one, with more readiness of wit than the others, found 
a reason for it: “ It’s all correct,” said the acute Cockney ; “don’t you 
know he’s Lord Broom, and valks?”! 
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Never but once did Lord Brougham enter the House of Commons 
after he was raised to the peerage. It was not many years before he 
died. He went, leaning on the arm of a friend, a well-known officer 
of the House of Lords, whom the aged peer had asked to escort him. 
There was a curiosity in the old athlete to view the arena where he 
had so often struggled with and thrown his adversaries. Within the 
door leading from the Upper House, Lord Brougham gazed on the 
stirring scene for a minute or two, and then the tears welled up to his 
eyes, and he murmured to his friend, with deep emotion: “Take me 
away! take me away! There is nota face here that I can recognise !” 
And he moved slowly along the passage back to the House of Lords, 
murmuring, as he went, “Dead, dead! All goned all gone!” The 
great champion of that arena soon went the way that those who had 
wrestled with him had already passed. The promise of his bright 
boyhood was amply kept in his maturer years, and the memories of 
both will long be dear to all who reverence work above rank, and 
who hold that the aristocracy of intellect is superior to any degree in 
the peerage. Lord Brougham is said to have once condescended to 
make a pun. He was asked if a certain action would lie, and he 
answered that it might, if the witnesses would only lie too! This we 
suspect to be of much older date. 

There is a singular limitation in the second patent, which regulated 
the descent of Lord Brougham’s title, the expense of making which 
patent was thrown on the public, instead of on the private persons for 
whose advantage it was granted. In 1860 Lord Brougham had no 
child living. His next brother, John, had left three sons; but these 
were passed over, and succession to the title was settled in Lord 
Brougham’s only surviving brother William and his heirs-male, of 
whom there are three, the eldest of whom, Henry, was born in 1836, 
and has reached the age when the other Henry had made that stir 
in the world which so surprised the Edinburgh printer, in whose office 
this real founder of his family’s greatness used to sit kicking his heels 
and whistling, when he was a braw Scottish lad, waiting for a proof! 

‘ Let us add, by weiy of conclusion, that the family had its “ ups and 
downs.” Henry Brougham himself had more pride of ancestry than 
he acknowledged, but he probably never attended to one who figures 
in the list of “B—K R—TS” (as Sylvanus Urban politely called the 
bankrupts), as “Peter Brougham of Askrigg, Hosier,” in the year 


1759. Now-a-days, peers are in the bankruptcy courts oftener than 
hosiers. 
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Che Story of a Fair Circassian. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


One day, somewhere in the year 1698, the French ambassador to the 
Porte, a certain M. de Ferriol, was paying a visit of curiosity to the 
slave market of Constantinople. Among the “lots” put up for public 
auction he found one consisting of a bevy of young children, girls, who 
had been brought away prisoners, the only survivors of the sack of a 
town in Circassia. They were all huddled together round one of their 
number, a child of three or four years, whom they kept in their midst, 
as one to whom a certain respect was due. This one, the prettiest 
and most winning of all, was, as the slave-merchant pretended, the 
daughter of a Circassian prince, while the rest were the children of his 
subjects, prince and subjects having all been massacred and done away 
with. The Count de Ferriol, moved perhaps partly by the beauty of 
the child and partly by the story of her nobility, bought her for the 
sum of fifteen hundred francs, which does not seem an extravagant 
sum for a Circassian princess, and sent her to his house. Her name 
was, as he was told, Aissé, which was perhaps his Gallican way of pro- 
nouncing Haidée, or perhaps a corruption of Ayesha. Being careful, 
like most men of his time who had no religion whatever, to observe 
religious usance, he had her promptly baptized. But though she 
received the name of Charlotte at the font, she never went by any 
other than that of Aissé to the day of her death. 

The Count de Ferriol, soldier, diplomatist, and libertine, was a fair 
specimen of the men of his time. He had already spent fifty, or 
perhaps sixty, years in intriguing and fighting, wherever fighting and 
intrigue were possible, and in pleasure-seeking in the intervals. He 
appears to have been, like most of his contemporary French noblemen, 
destitute enough of religion and morality, but bound by that code of 
honour which has done such good service in the absence of the former ; 
proud, too, brave, and ostentatious. He went back to France in 1699, 
taking with him his little slave, and after leaving her in charge of his 
brother’s wife, he returned to Constantinople for the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of ten more years @ la Turque—a mode of life he found 
remarkably conformable to his views and manner of thinking. 

Little Aissé stayed behind io be educated, her guardian, or master, 
being apparently resolved to spare no trouble or expense about her. 
She found two other children in the house about her own age, the sons 
of Madame de Ferriol, afterwards the Counts Pont de Veyle and 
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D’Argental. With these, as brothers, she passed her childhood, 
receiving from Madame de Ferriol, a weak, bad woman, as much 
kindness as it was probably in her nature to give, and from her two 
pseudo-brothers a real and brotherly affection which never failed her. 
To the pretty little Circassian, indeed, everybody was disposed to be 
kind and affectionate. The romance which attached to her history 
was alone sufficient to make her an object of general interest; added 
to which she grew up wonderfully beautiful, clever, and graceful. The 
ambassador, during her childhood, remaining in Constantinople, Paris 
began to busy itself about the future destination of the girl, and to 
wonder what the Count de Ferriol intended to do with her. A certain 
letter of his, which is still extant, the only one of all that he wrote to 
his ward, leaves no doubt at all as to what he intended to make of her ; 
but as the Parisians had not the opportunity of reading the letter, the 
question to them doubtless formed a curious subject for speculation. 

The letter itself shows us a mind struggling between the dignity of 
age and the selfishness of an unworthy passion. The piety by which 
he reconciles the two is especially worthy of remark : 





“When,” he says, “I rescued you from the hands of the infidels, and 
bought you, my intention was not to prepare vexation and unhappiness 
for myself, but rather I intended to profit by the decision of destiny on the 
lot of man, and to dispose of you according to my own pleasure, to make 
you, that is, either my daughter or my mistress. The same destiny wills 
that you should be both, for I find myself unable to separate love from 
friendship, and the desires of a lover from the tenderness of a father. 
Conform yourself, therefore, quietly to your lot, and do not attempt to 
separate what it has pleased Heaven to unite.” 


—a letter hardly calculated to inspire feelings of delight in the breast 
of the young girl, but, at any rate, clear and unmistakable. Poor 
Aissé must have looked forward with anything but pleasure to the 
prospect that awaited her. Had she, then, received the best education 
possible—had she lived as a sister to the two boys of Madame de 
Ferriol, a daughter of the house, the pet and darling of the brothers, 
only to become the mistress of a worn-out and depraved old debauchee? 
Heaven, however, which, according to her guardian, had designed 
their union, by the same way of reckoning, caused their separation ; 
for M. de Ferriol was afflicted by two or three attacks which brought 
on the temporary loss of reason—a fact which we learn from a letter 
of his complaining of the treatment to which he had been subjected— 
and was recalled in 1712. Broken down in health and dreading, no 
doubt, a return of these attacks, he seems to have made no attempt to 
remove Aissé from Madame de Ferriol’s house, and she continued 
there until, in 1720, the old man’s health became permanently ruined 
and he took to his bed. Then Aissé went to nurse him, and stayed 
with him until he died, full of years and with very little honour. 
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Perhaps the gratitude of the girl was able to touch the heart of the 
old sinner with some compunction for his evil intentions: at least it 
had power enough to make him leave her by will an income of four 
thousand livres, equivalent to about four hundred pounds sterling at 
the present value of money, besides a billet de banque for a considerable 
sum. Madame de Ferriol made strong objections to the magnitude of 
the bequest, and hinted spitefully at undue means having been used to 
extort the sum; so that Aiss¢é, stung by her reproaches, threw the 
billet into the fire, and Madame de Ferriol quietly pocketed the whole 
sum, and gave her no thanks. 

By this time, however (1722), Aissé was no longer in her premiere 
jeunesse, being at least twenty-eight years of age. She had been in 
society, the best in Paris, for ten years, and was one of the acknow- 
ledged beauties of the time. Everybody knew the fair Circassian. 
Epigrams were made upon her, of which one, good enough in its way, 
remains, the author confounding Circassia with Greece : 

“ Aissé de la Gréce épuisa la beauteé; 
Eile a de la France emprunté 
Les charmes de l’esprit, et lair et le langage. 
Pour le cceur, je n’y comprends rien : 
Dans quel lieu s’est elle adressée ? 
Tl n’en est plus comme le sien 
Depuis l’age d’or ou l’Astrée.” 


It is difficult in these few pages to convey any adequate idea of the 
society in which she found herself. Perhaps a few words about the 
people among whom she was thrown will show as well as any formal 
description the standard of manners and morals of the Regency, at 
which bad time she had the ill fortune to make her début. 

Foremost among them stands, of course, Madame de Ferriol herself, 
the ambassador's sister-in-law. Eldest of three sisters (nées Guerin 
de Tencin), she married early in life M. de Ferriol, President of the 
Parliament of Metz, by whom she had two sons. Entertaining for 
her husband that amount of respect and consideration usual among 
fashionable ladies of her time, she transferred her affections to the 
Marquis d’Uxelles (Du Blé), Marshal of France, and Governor-General 
of Alsace, who had the honour of being the leader of her train of 
lovers, without prejudice of course to the warmth of affection with 
which she was regarded by the others. But for him she seems really 
to have cared. Of her husband one hears few particulars worth 
recording. Probably he accepted the inevitable, and went his own 
way. ‘There was, therefore, little domestic virtue to be learned of the 
woman in whose household little Aissé was brought up; nor, indeed, 
was there much to be learned at other houses where she was likely to 
go. Certainly not at that of Madame de Tencin, the younger sister of 
Madame de Ferriol. She was emphatically a woman of the Regency 
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bad, heartless, ambitious, and clever. Owing to the res angusta 
domi, she was originally placed in a convent, where she led a sufii- 
ciently free and unfettered life for five years, until she got thoroughly 
weary of it and protested, getting the support of a more than friendly 
abbé, against her vows. Being partially absolved from these, she 
became canoness at Neuville, near Lyons; and being relieved again 
from even the light restraints of this office, she went to Paris and 
associated herself with her brother, the Archbishop of Embrun, an 
ambitious and intriguing priest. For him alone she seems to have 
had a real and sincere affection. To advance his interests nothing 
was too hard for her to attempt: no obstacle of honour or of self- 
respect too difficult to be surmounted; and for him, so long as she 
lived, she schemed, intrigued, lied, and sinned. She had the good or 
bad fortune to attract the notice of the Regent, whose mistress for a 
very brief space she became. His list was so long that the distinction 
was not a very great one: only Madame de Tencin had the ability to 
retain his friendship long after she had lost his affections. Fonte- 
nelle, D’Argenson, Bolingbroke, and Destouches, appear in the list of 
her lovers. Voltaire, when a young man, still called Arouet, was ad- 
mitted to her salon. She was the mother of D’Alembert, the cele- 
brated mathematician and philosopher, whom she sent to be exposed 
immediately after his birth on the steps of the church of St. Jean le 
Rond. Here, however, the child was quickly picked up, and his 
father, Destouches, recognised and adopted him. The last of her 
lovers was La Fresnaye, who killed himself, as she asserted, at her feet 
with a pistol; but he left a paper behind him stating that Madame de 
Tencin had often threatened to assassinate him, and had robbed him 
of large sums of money. The affair caused a tremendous scandal, 
and Madame de Tencin was arrested. Her influence, however, was 
sufficient to prevent the case from being brought to a public trial, 
and after a short detention in the Bastille, she was released, and the 
papers of La Fresnaye pronounced false. After this—she was then 
between forty and fifty—she gave up her gallantry, and devoted her- 
self entirely to society. Her salon was the first of them for which 
the eighteenth century was remarkable, where the philosophers and 
men of letters were to be found, and all things of heaven and of earth 
were discussed. Fontenelle, by right of his years rather than of his 
genius, was the oracle. Montesquieu, Marivaux, Helvetius, Voltaire, 
were among her habitués. She wrote fairly good novels and sometimes 
said extremely good things. She it was who told Fontenelle, the coldest 
and least impressionable of men—he prolonged his years to a hundred 
by suppressing all emotions—that what he called a heart, was, in 
fact, only another brain. But her salon belongs to a time when 
Aissé was dead and buried. It is creditable to Louis XV., about 
whom so few creditable things are recorded, that he hated the very 
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name of this woman. He loved so many bad women that it is 
something to be able to write that he hated one. 

Another friend of the De Ferriol family, and a special friend of 
Aisse’s, was the Countess de Parabere, a woman about her own age. 
Of the Countess de Parabére, perhaps the less said the better. She 
was for a longer time than any other woman the principal favourite of 
the Regent. The most remarkable thing about her was the way 
in which she kept up her good spirits and good health. Nothing 
did her any harm; and at five in the morning, among all the jaded 
guests of the Regent’s supper, her cheek would be as bright, her 
laugh as musical, and her wit as sparkling as when they began. 
She and the Regent esteemed each other chiefly as a pair of good 
fellows, convivial and congenial spirits, and capital companions for a 
supper-table. Moreover, she never bothered him about affairs. Poli- 
tics she detested, and she would ask no favour for any one. An 
unselfish, ungodly, merry little woman, full of mischief and fun, who 
never did harm to any one but herself. To Aiss¢, as we shall see, 
she even did good. 

Aissé’s circle of friends, so far as we need to trace it, is completed 
by the names of Madame Du Deffand; Lord Bolingbroke and his 
second wife, the Marquise de Villette; the Counts Pont de Veyle and 
d’Argental, and the Chevalier d’Aydie. 

The celebrated Du Deffand, at the time when Aissé first entered 
the world of society, was a young grass-widow, separated from her 
husband, whom she hated, and leading a life like the rest of the 
cirele—perfectly unrestrained by any laws but those of inclination. 
It was not till later that her salon became celebrated, and the 7é- 
unions, at which so many philosophers and regenerators of the human 
race assisted, did not begin till long afterwards. Voltaire, D’Alembert, 
Hume, Montesquieu, and Horace Walpole, were among her friends ; 
and it was at her house that the celebrated squabble originated be- 
tween herself and Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, who was her com- 
panion. One of her longest attachments was that which she formed 
with Pont de Veyle, Aissé’s foster brother, if one may call him so. 
Pont de Veyle was a sort of Dundreary in the style of Louis Quinze. 
He loved literature and letters, but he hated study. He wrote 
Madame de Tencin’s novels for her, but would do nothing for himself. 
He passed through life in a sort of sad hopelessness, looking for 
nothing, caring for nothing, believing in nothing. Habit kept him 
chained to a daily visit chez Madame Du Deffand for more than fifty 
years; and a traditional conversation has been handed down which 


serves to show the dreary joylessness of their friendship. It was after 
she had become blind. 


“Pont de Veyle!” cried Madame du Deffand, “where are ycu ?” 
. — 7 
‘By your fireside. 
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“ With your feet on the hob, like an old friend ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You must admit that very few liaisons have lasted so long as 
ours.” 

“ That is true.” 

“It is fifty years since it began.” 

“Yes ; more than fifty years.” 

“ And in all that long time no cloud, no shadow of a storm.” 

“Tt is what has always surprised me.” 

“Don’t you think, Pont de Veyle, it is because we lave never cared 
for each other ?” 

“Very likely, indeed.” 

The day on which he died, Madame du Deffand was taken out to 
pay a visit. A remark was made about him, on which she coolly 
said, taking a pinch of snuff: “ Yes, Pont de Veyle died to day; 
otherwise I should not have been here.” | 

So Pont de Veyle yawned through his life. His brother, D’Ar- 
gental, took a more hopeful view of things, and had more enjoyment 
out of his years. He, too, assisted his aunt, Madame de Tencin, 
in her novels, and he too had his amours and his amourettes. 
He seems to have been Aissdé’s favourite, as she talks about him a 
great deal more than about the others. Once she actually quarrels 
with him. “Imagine,” she says, “we who had never quarrelled 
before.” She was lecturing D’Argental on his neglect of his mother, 
when the gentleman flew into a violent rage, and refused to speak to 
her. The bouderie lasted for eight days, and then they kissed and 
made it up. 

Bolingbroke was one of those who loved her most: he is always talk- 
ing about her in his letters. “ Bring Aissé,” he says to D’Argental. . . . 
“ Can’t you contrive us the pleasure of seeing Aissé?”.... “If only 
Aissé would come ?”’. .. .‘‘ As for Mademoiselle Aissé, it is no use ex- 
pecting her. The Turk” (M. de Ferriol) “ will be her excuse, and a 
certain Christian of our acquaintance the reason.” 

One word more on Madame de Tencin, and then we shall have done 
with the most odious of all French women “ qui ont pensé hardiment.” 
The Duke of Orleans, the Regent, met Aissé at the house of the 
Countess de Parabere, and, after the abominable fashion of the man, 
fell immediately in love with her. He did her the honour forthwith 
to propose giving her a place in his list of favourites. Madame de 
Tencin, delighted with an opportunity of increasing her own influence, 
and advancing the interests of her brother, the Archbishop, hurried 
to Aissé with the gracious invitation of the Prince. To her unmiti- 
gated astonishment and disgust, Aissé flatly refused. Madame de 
Ferriol joined her entreaties, and they pestered the poor girl until she de- 
clared that she would go intoa convent if she was not left alone. Then 
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they desisted. Madame de Tencin never, however, forgave her, doubtless 
feeling that the exhibition of virtue in such a monde as her own was 
as absurd as it was unexpected, amounting to a reproach, almost to an 
insult, to the family which had brought her up. 

Reading about this state of society, we ask ourselves how it was 
possible for men and women to be so utterly base, selfish, and mean. 
But we must remember that all these stories, of which there are 
so many, come from the chroniques scandaleuses; the things they 
record were not done in the open; they were known to few; they 
did not take place all at once; and perhaps the heart of French 
society was sounder during the worst days of the Regency than during 
the concluding years of Louis XV., when a frivolous and amusement- 
seeking facon de vivre had penetrated far down into strata which was 
generally virtuous, because they are always poor; and society, except 
in those private suppers of the Regent, was generally decorous. A 
liaison might be well known, but it was not matter of public recog- 
nition; and in the salons even of the Countess de Parabere conver- 
sation was conducted on the assumption of virtue, if not of religion. 
Leaving, then, the scandals to themselves, let us go on to talk about 
these people as if they were all respectable, god-fearing, and religious, 
and as if their society was like a fair and pleasant garden, instead 
of a noisome heap of corruption, in which, amid the rank weeds and 
common thistles, grew, tall and stately, a single white lily—Aiss6— 
itself, alas! doomed to be smirched and spoiled. 

It was at about the age of twenty-five that Aissé first met the 
Chevalier dAydie. Blaise d’Aydie, younger son of a noble but im- 
poverished family, was a “Chevalier non profés de lordre de St. 
Jean de Jérusalem,” a Knight of St. John, and therefore under vows of 
celibacy. He was a young man of singular sweetness of temper and 
manners, handsome—his face was of the same shape, and bore a curious 
resemblance to that of Aissé herself—accomplished, and endowed with 
a profound sense of honour. His portrait has been drawn with great 
care by Madame du Deffand. “It is said of Fontenelle, that where 
his heart ought to be is only a second brain: one may believe that 
Aydie’s head contains a second heart The freer the soul the 
easier it is to be moved. Every one, therefore, who has the merit to 
deserve it may win the sympathy of the Chevalier. With him can be 
enjoyed the pleasure of learning what one is really worth by the senti- 
ments he accords you, and this sort of approbation and praise is a 
great deal more flattering than that granted by the intellect alone, 
where the heart takes no part He is too often and too easily 
moved for his temperament to be always equable ; but this inequality 
is agreeable rather than the contrary Always true and natural 
in his various changes, he pleases by his own defects, and we should 
be sorry indeed if he were more perfect.” 
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Voltaire, too, years after, speaking of a character in one of his plays, 
says that he wishes to introduce upon the stage a perfect character— 
a Chevalier d’Aydie. 

Blaise d’Aydie met Aissé in the salon of the Countess de Parabere, 
and fell in love with her at first sight. She was then in the full per- 
fection of her beauty, her cheeks still bright with health and youth, 
and her slender figure not yet wasted with consumption. But at first 
his passion received no encouragement, and he went away on service 
to Poland, without getting the least kind word from his mistress. On 
his return he renewed her acquaintance, and in a brief time found 
himself loved with all the passion that he could desire. “Let us 
speak,” says Bolingbroke, writing to D’Argental, “of the object of both 
our loves. I have just had a letter from her. When she sees you she 
remembers me, and I am dying of fear that when she sees me she will 
remember you. Alas! when she sees the Pole, she forgets both of us. 
Can you guess the reason of this? Give her my tender compliments, 
and send me news of her heart—that heart which unfolds itself before 
you like a flower.” 

Aydie, generous and honourable, wanted to retire from his order 
and get a release from his vows, in order to marry her; but Aissé 
refused to allow this, because it would lead to a total sacrifice of his 
fortunes and career. If one was to be sacrificed, it should be herself: 
she could never be his wife :—soc¢ :—then she would be his mistress ; 
and the white lily lost its purity. Who shall blame poor Aissé? 
Among all the people with whom she had been brought up, there was 
not one virtuous—no, not one. The man who had bought her was a 
worn-out libertine; the woman with whom she lived was notorious 
for her gallantries ; the women who were her friends, Du Deffand and 
Parabere, esprits forts et libres ; the woman who loved her most, the 
Marquise de Villeul, supposed not to be married to Lord Bolingbroke ; 
the two men whom she regarded as brothers, careless, like all the rest, 
of morality. From whom was she to learn that the highest sacrifice 
would have been the sacrifice of her love? But to her the highest 
sacrifice seemed to be that of her honour, and she freely gave it to 
preserve from loss the career of her lover. They were not happy. 
Aydie continually pressed her to marry him. Aissé continually re- 
fused. She says afterwards that she never, not for an hour, not for 
a moment, was free from remorse—that she dared not look the present 
in the face. And yet the story of their love reads like an idyll. 

We learn how, when the Chevalier—it is all in Aissé’s letters, and 
of course there is only one Chevalier in the world for her—was on 
duty at Versailles, and unable to get away, except in the morning, he 
would gallop to Paris as hard as he could every day to see her; how 
at one o'clock the little dog, Patie, begins to prick up her ears, and 
scratches at the door at the sound of the Chevalier’s step, Aiss¢’s heart 
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beating all the time. Presently we hear that he has gone away for a 
while, and can only see her once in three months or so, but that his 
letters are as tender and sweet as ever. One or two of these letters 
remain, the letters of the kindest-hearted of men. Unfortunately, all 
those of Aissé’s to her lover are lost. 

It was quite early in the history of their loves, in 1724, that Aissé 
found herself obliged to make a confidante of some one, and to get 
more help than her faithful servant Sophie could give her. She 
chose the Bolingbrokes, as the most trustworthy of all her friends. 
Lord Bolingbroke concerted a plan for her. He asked Madame de 
Ferriol to let his wife take Aissé for a visit to England. She con- 
sented, and they started. But they got no farther than the suburbs 
of Paris, where they remained for a month or so; Bolingbroke—what 
a good fellow Bolingbroke was !—writing letters full of circumstantial 
fibs to Madame de Ferriol. ‘“ Have you had any news yet,” asks this 
diplomatist, “of Aissé? The Marquise wrote to me from Dover. 
They got there after a very favourable passage. The sea gave my 
wife only a slight headache. Aiss¢, poor thing, fed the fishes during 
the whole voyage.” And all this time Aissé was lying ill only five 
miles away, with Lady Bolingbroke and the faithful Sophie to nurse 
her—and Aydie’s daughter in her arms. 

She could not keep her child very long. It was necessary to do 
something with it, and the best thing that occurred was to send it to 
a convent at Sens-sur-Yonne, where a relation of Lady Bolingbroke 
was the abbess. Thither accordingly it was taken, and entered as 
Miss Black, the niece of Lord Bolingbroke; but it was christened 
Célénie le Blond. Then the two conspirators went to England, and 
after a decent stay returned to France, where Aissé’s secret, the pro- 
perty only of the Bolingbrokes, her Sophie, Aydie, and afterwards 
Madame Calandrini, seems never to have been suspected in her life- 
time. She went back to her life of society, pale, nervous, and suffering. 
Her strength was sorely tried by the suppression of all the maternal 
instincts, and her conscience bitterly reproached her. Presently she 
makes the acquaintance of Madame Calandrini, whose sister had 
married Lord Bolingbroke’s father. She is a lady from Geneva, with 
rigid principles, and for the first time in her life Aissé receives 
counsels from a woman which are other than worldly and selfish. 
She is advised to tear out from her heart that love which is a part 
of her existence, and she endeayours to obey. Her struggles are 
depicted in a series of letters—the most delightful ever written—which 
she sent to Madame Calandrini, and in which she pours out un- 
reservedly the whole story of her thoughts and inward life. The 
letters are full of a sweet melancholy when the writer speaks of her 
love, of her regrets, sorrow, and repentance: “ Why, oh why, did I not 
know you before? Why were you not Madame de Ferriol?” But 
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when she comes to talk of other things, she is bright, sprightly, gay, 
and even malicious. 

In these letters we read how her life passed by, to outward seeming, 
a stream of gentle current and smooth surface, without accident, 
without incident, but really with an under-current of whirlpool and 
tempest that killed her at last. Loving and loved, she could not rest 
in the thought, once awakened, that her love was guilty. And yet 
she could not leave’ Aydie. There was the pawvre petite too to 
consider ; it was a bond of union between them; they were bound to 
care for and consider the child. She thinks about her lover and her 
poor little girl when she ought to be thinking about her sins. “I am 
harassed by the idea you know of. . . . You yourself developed it in 
me. I have not the courage for it; my reason, your counsels, are 
much less efficacious with me than my own passion.” 

And not only that, but the Chevalier’s love knew no abatement. 

“He loves me more tenderly than ever. His letters are always 
like those which I showed you in the coach.” 

It was his love which she thought of, as well as her own. How 
was she to make him unhappy ? 

The struggle lasted long, but the victory was won at last, and 
Aydie gave her with his own hands, after a long and tearful interview, 
letter of release, of which the following is an extract : 


“Your letter, my dear Aiss¢, touches more than it saddens me... . I 
can complain of nothing since you promise always to love me. I confess 
I have not the same principles as yourself, but I am still farther removed 
from the spirit of proselytism, and I think it right that every one should 
act according to the light of his own conscience. . . . Be tranquil, be 
happy, dear Aiss¢; it matters nothing by what means: all are tolerable, 
provided they do not drive me from your heart. . . . Be persuaded that I 
love you as tenderly as possible, and as purely as you can desire. ... I 
will be only and exactly what you wish me to be, and in the resolution you 
have taken it is enough to assure you of my submission and the constancy 
of my attachment, in all the terms that you please to ask, without letting 
you see the tears which I cannot keep from falling.” 


But let us look at the gayer side of her letters. 

She grumbles at the economy of Madame de Ferriol’s household : 

“The cuisine is going from bad to worse. There is nothing to retrench at 
the high table, because there is nothing on it—no, nothing atall.... 
They are now beginning to retrench the servants’ table, and I fully believe 
it will be with us as with the horse which the man wanted to live without 


food, and with that object cut down his corn by half every day. The poor 
animal died. So shall we.” 


She tells how the horrible Madame de Tencin has at last declared 
open war with her, and will not dine with her sister, till she has pre- 
viously ascertained that Aissé is dining somewhere else. She gives an 
amusing story of her first love, with the ‘Duke de Gréves, when they 
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were both ten years old, and how it was broken off. She tells how she 
has lost half her little fortune ; how she has quarrelled with D’Argental, 
and how unhappy it makes her; how she really cannot help liking 
Madame de Parabere—quand méme—because she is always so kind to 
her—kindness always conquers Aissé; how the actresses have been 
wrangling ; how there is talk of war—* Our cavaliers desire it vehe- 
mently, and the ladies are only moderately afilicted: it is a long time 
since they have had the excitement of the terrors and pleasures of a 
campaign; they want to see how much they will be distressed by the 
absence of their lovers.” She is even a little prophetess, and tells her 
friend, this Circassian Cassandra, very gravely, that “ Everything in 
this monarchy portends its destruction.” ‘There is nothing very 
remarkable about this prediction, which, all through the eighteenth 
century, was a sort of commonplace. Madame Tencin said that nothing 
but a miracle could save things from being turned upside down. It 
was the talk of the salons. What one expects to happen, generally 
does happen; that is, if we had not good reason to believe it to be 
going to happen we should certainly not look for it. 

Then she tells the stories of the day—one of them with an enjoy- 
ment and display of pretty malice that is quite delightful. It is 
pleasant to think that Aiss¢ was not perpetually weeping and making 
moan over an irretrievable past ; the most contrite of sinners may surely 
sometimes wipe his eyes, and take a look round to see how things are 
getting on. Afterwards, as Aissé does, he may return to his contrition. 

The story is of a certain venerable canon of Notre Dame, a great 
controversialist, a Jansenist, and the terror of the opposite party. He 
had attained the mature age of seventy-five, having always lived a 
blameless and pious life; but he had been heard to remark that, above 
all things, he should like to see a play, and his servant observed that 
he kept in a cupboard, for no reason discoverable, certain articles of 
feminine apparel which had formerly belonged to his grandmother. 
Now a dress which belongs to the grandmother of a priest of seventy- 
five carries the imagination back a good long way. One fatal 
evening, curiosity at last getting the better of prudence, and the 
embers of desire being fanned into a flame, the reverend sage, by the 
assistance of his servant, dressed himself in his grandmother’s clothes, 
“with all the falbalas,” says Aissé, contemptuous of ancient fashion, 
“that they used to wear in those dark ages,” and proceeded to gratify 
his carnal longings after a comedy by going to the theatre in this 
preposterous disguise. He had not been five minutes in the place, the 
poor old man, when his quaint appearance excited first a murmur and 
then a tumult. One of the players whispered to him to get out of the 
house as soon as. possible, and the canon scuttled away. Unfortunately 
there were two:doors, one into the street and the other into a hall where 
was stationed an exempt. By the worst possible luck, the Jansenist 
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took the latter door, and was promptly arrested and taken before the 
lieutenant of police. This officer happened not to be a Jansenist, and, 
being delighted with his capture, made a great scandal out of the 
matter, banishing the peccant theologian for thirty miles out of Paris, 
for fear that his aged morals should receive another shock. It was 
a tragic ending to so many years of honour and reverence. 

The gaiety of her letters, their brightness and their hope, are 
always moderated by the remembrance of the Chevalier and her child 
—la pauvre petite. One of her letters is full of a visit she had paid 
to Sens, to see “Lord Bolingbroke’s niece.” She could go very 
seldom, and then was obliged to restrain herself from too great show 
of affection, in order to avoid suspicion. Sophie used to go oftener, 
and bring back reports. : 

“You have no idea,” she writes, “ how the child loves me. She 
was so seized with joy at seeing me that she was nearly making her- 
self ill. Judge of what I felt when I saw her; my emotion was a”) 
the more painful because I had to hide it. ... She would not let 
me go; and yet when I sent her away, she went d'une douceur ew- 
tréme.” Poor mother! poor child! It was the last time they saw 
each other. For all this passion, this smothered love, was too much 
for her delicate frame, and her health began to give away. Towards 
the close of the year 1733 she began to sink rapidly, and very soon 
could no more leave her bed. Her friends did not desert her. 
Voltaire himself sent her a present of ratafia, with a verse : 


“Va, porte dans son sang la plus subtile flamme : 
Change en désirs ardents la glace de son cceur ; 
Ht qu’elle sente la chaleur 
Du feu qui brile dans mon Ame.” 


The lines are charmingly appropriate to the dying moments of a 
repentant and Christian woman! But the superfine manners of the 
time required a man to be always professing devotion, and a woman to 
be always ready to receive homage; and when the shadow of Death 
appeared it was etiquette to take no notice, and to make believe 
that the Presence was not there. And then there occurred a singular 
and almost unique proof of friendship. Poor Aissé desired a con- 
fessor, and to make her peace with heaven. Repentance, indeed, the 
first step, she had made long before. The only persons she could 
find to help her in this emergency were those two heathens and 
infidels, those unrepentant Magdalens, Parabére and Du Deffand. The 
former never left her bedside, except to take out Madame de Ferriol, 
and so to rid Aissé of her presence; and both did all they could to 
find for their dying friend exactly what she wanted—not a fashionable 
confessor, but a pious and good priest, who would hear the truth and 
tell the truth. After a search they found such a one, and Aissé 
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obtained relief. She tells the story of her own death-bed in her 
two last letters—they are lit up still with her sad smile : 


“The Chevalier does not deceive himself for a moment; yet he has 
anxieties so keen, agitations so painful, that it makes the tears come into 
the eyes of those who see them. . . I must tell you that nothing can equal 
the state of grief and fear in which he is plunged. It would make you pity 
him; everybody is so touched with it, they do nothing but try to reassure 
him. He thinks that by making presents among my people he will restore 
me to life. He has given to everybody in the house, beginning with the 
cow, for whom he brings hay. One gets a present to enable him to teach 
his boy a trade; another to buy ribbons and things; and so on all through. 
And when I asked him what was the good of all these presents, he replied, 
‘To oblige everybody round you to take care of you?” 


She loved him then, still, as fondly as ever, and repented not of her 


love at all; but was only sorry that such love had been sinful. Did 
a woman ever repent of love ? 


“I give myself up to my Creator. I labour in earnest to forget my 
passion. .. . If you lose that person who of all the world loved you most, 
think that you have laboured to effect her happiness in the next world. . . 
As for my soul, I hope that next Sunday it will be delivered of all its sins. 

. . I shall accuse myself of every fault . . 


“Tt is eight days since Pére Bourceaux received my confession. The 
step that I have taken has given my soul a calm that I should not have 
now, had I remained in my errors. ...I do not speak to you of the 
Chevalier: he is in despair at seeing me so ill. No one has ever heard of a 
passion with more delicacy, generosity, and nobleness. I am not anxious 
for the petite ; she will have a friend and protector who loves her tenderly. 

. Adieu, dear madam: I have no more strength to write. . . . The life 
that I have led has been wretched indeed. Have I ever enjoyed a moment’s 
joy? Why should I be terrified at death, since I am persuaded that God 
is altogether good, and that the first moment when I shall enjoy true 
happiness will be that when I leave this miserable body ?” 

These are the last words of Aissé. She died a day or two after 
writing the letter. The Chevalier went in sadness for her till the day 
of his death, which took place thirty years later. The child grew up, 
graceful and lovely as her mother, but not so unhappy. She married 
and had children, and the descendants of the fair Circassian still 
survive in the family of Bonneval. 

In the annals of an inconceivably bad time, among people mixed 
up with the worst and most wicked, themselves the worst and most 
wicked, is found the tender and pathetic story which I have clumsily 
sketched. It is the old old story of a man and a woman. They 
dwell for a brief space in the Garden of Delight, with Love for their 
companion. Presently they are driven out, for none but the innocent 
can remain there, and go forth into a world of regret; but yet not 
without some consolation, for Love goes with them, and they still can 
wander, hand in hand, till one is taken. Then he who is left laments 
her who has gone all the days of his life. 





Our Veighbours and Ourselves. 


Tne reception given by the National Assembly at Bordeaux to the 
proposal of M. Ducuing to move a vote of thanks to England for its 
attitude during the war and the peace negociations which have so 
unsatisfactorily closed it, coupled with the reactionary commercial 
policy openly avowed by M. Thiers and certainly agreeable to the 
majority of the French people, afford sufficient ground for believing 
that the so much vaunted friendship between England and her 
“faithful ally” has seen its best and most delightful days. It had 
little foundation save in motives essentially unstable and transitory. 
Started by Napoleon III. as a necessity imposed on his dynastic 
fortunes ; fostered partly for the same reason, though in part also 
through the Sovereign’s exceptional personal enlightenment, by a 
commercial treaty which drew the two nations into hourly inter- 
course ; it owed no little encouragement to the attractive splendour and 
vice of the French capital; to the races of Chantilly and Longchamps; 
to the seductive ladies of the lake, who titillated the curiosity even 
of middle-class islanders, who would on no account countenance such 
persons at home, but vastly like to see them at an irreverent distance 
abroad ; to the pleasing contrast which, at an interval of a few hours, 
was offered to the oppressive sobriety of London ; to the male fashions 
which Paris copied from ourselves, and to the female fashions it pre- 
sented as an example; in a word, to those thousand and one daily 
inducements, which, combining business with pleasure, the useful with 
the agreeable, succeeded, according to the old well-known maxim, in 
securing universal adherence, and hit the public taste, so to speak, 
betwixt wind and water. 

But if all this has not been changed, it is going to be. It is said 
that the prisoner of Wilhelmshohe will select our shores as the perma- 
nent solace or vantage-ground of his exile; but though the choice 
may be regarded as an ingenious instance of graceful gratitude, and 
though it is certain that he will receive from the English public that 
attention they love to lavish on lions, whether living or dead, their 
common sense will probably assure them that his chance of regaining 
the throne he so lamentably relinquished is poorer even than that of 
Isabella of Spain or of Ferdinand of Naples. The rents of Chislehurst, 
already appallingly high, will, in a sense, be Haussmannised by the 
presence of the new tenant; but his influence will be local rather than 
national, and the amount of consideration he receives from the English 
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people will tend to alienate from us rather than to recall the affec- 
tions of the French. Under the auspices of M. Pouyer-Quertier, 
the future Protectionist minister of finance, the amiable work of 
M. Chévalier and Mr. Cobden will be undone; and the sale of fewer 
silks, fewer satins, fewer fleets of coal, fewer vineyards of claret, smaller 
consignments of iron, and a check on the exportation of hardware, 
will chill those loving sentiments which lately knit the two countries 
in the bonds of perpetual amity. At the same time, the British tourist, 
that modern apostle of Universal Brotherhood, will pass by Paris with 
some native equivalent to the melancholy strain of the peasant girls of 
the Campagna as, unshod, they still majestically stalk round the ruined 
walls of Rome, singing Non @ piu com’ era prima; and with the polished 
exclamation, “It is not as it used to was,” he will go further afield for 
change and excitement. It may be a monarch by right Divine, it may 
be a Legitimist sovereign once removed, it may be a severe Republic, 
that will, for many years to come, sit in the seat of Clovis; but even 
if we can imagine the scion of an imperial stock recovering the sceptre 
of his few but famous ancestors, he no more than they will dare to affront 
public opinion or afflict the public purse by renewing the extravagances 
of a deplorable time hewn into the memory of the nation by the sword 
of an unsparing foe. No more Sallustian suppers at St. Cloud, even 
should it rise from its ashes ; no more playing at hunting at Compiégne, 
in garments of green and gold; no more stupendous banquets at the 
all-hospitable Tuileries; no more Sunday afternoons delightfully but 
somewhat expensively spent in backing the winner among fair women, 
if scarcely among brave men; no more races, reviews, receptions, Ex- 
positions, visits of European Sovereigns. Amongst themselves, the 
Parisians will probably still remain witty, gamesome, and frivolous ; 
but their city will no longer be an imperial circus, summoning specta- 
tors from all the corners of the earth. A dull place it is not likely 
ever to be to those who are able to partake of its wie intime ; but to the 
blasé young blackleg and to the holiday-making manufacturer of our 
melancholy island, it will have ceased to be regarded as the ne plus 
ultra of terrestrial enjoyment. As for our English-speaking cousins 
across the ocean, of whom it has been said that thoze of them who are 
good in this life go to Paris when they die, Heaven for them will 
henceforth be closed. 

Nevertheless, as the poet has observed, when men have once been 
friends in youth, no matter how they may afterwards fall out, nought 
can do away with 


“The thought of that which once hath been ;” 


and the interest excited in each other, during twenty years of cordial 
alliance, between England and France, cannot die out all at once. 
Frenchmen, naturally but little prone to study other nations, will 
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perhaps fall back into their old way of vain and self-contented isola- 
tion; but we are not likely to ignore the peculiar disposition and 
qualities of a people so severely rebuked by fortune. The political 
sympathy extended by English society—employing that word in no 
partial sense—though it has not disarmed French vexation at our 
neutrality, has been ardent and sincere ; indeed in our opinion, when 
we consider the offences of France, it has been more fanciful than well- 
founded, and more generous than just. But that it exists is only too 
evident ; and upon it, and upon the remembrances to which we have 
been referring, is based our calculation that a comparison between the 
moral causes which led to the defeat of France and our own moral 
condition may not be unwelcome, and that we may still not inappro- 
priately entitle the paper in which the inquiry will be made, “Our 
Neighbours anc Ourselves.” 

Much has been written, and more will yet be published, concerning 
the unreadiness of France to face the conflict she so rashly provoked. 
Stories have been told, and startling tales yet remain to tell, concerning 
batteries short of their guns and separated by leagues from their 
ammunition—of cavalry that had to be kept fifty miles away from the 
infantry it was supposed to support, because the forage for its suste- 
nance could not be brought up—of biscuits, that ought to have been 
kept in the soldiers’ knapsacks for a pinch at some trying crisis of the 
campaign, consumed before it actually commenced, because there were 
no military bakeries to serve out bread—of generals unable to find their 
divisions, and divisions to find their generals—of soldiers on furlough 
in Alsace first being sent to rejoin their regiments in Aquitaine, and 
then brought all the way back with and in the trail of their regiments 
to the Rhine; in fine, of every conceivable and inconceivable instance 
of disorganisation, unpreparedness, and chaos. 

Into the immediate causes of this scandalous state of things it is 
not within our purpose to inquire. The immediate causes are neces- 
sarily material rather than moral, and we will leave to others, or to 
another occasion, to inquire if our boasted Control would, on a similar 
emergency, avoid a breakdown as flagrant and disastrous as the French 
“Tntendance.” But, as it has been finely asked, Quid leges sine 
moribus ?—what is the use of the best of laws without a moral opinion 
to back them ?—-so may we ask if the most perfect theoretic system 
would answer men’s expectations unless the men themselves were 
inured by moral habit practically to work it at a moment’s notice and 
to turn its virtue to account? When we have been told that the French 
armies were unprepared because their system of inaugurating and 
conducting a campaign was vicious, it still remains to be told why 
they adopted and endured this vicious system. It was because they 
were self-satisfied, indisposed to learn from their neighbours, confident 
in their prestige, sure of victory with any system or none, insular in 
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their habits of thought if not in their geographical position, pro- 
foundly satisfied that since Atlantean sums of money had been spent 
upon their military forces they must needs have had their money’s 
worth, or something like it, for the outlay ; because, in a word, they 
were rich, prodigal, ignorant, and conceited. That was the first fault 
of our neighbours. Is it by any possibility one of ours? Let us see. 

To begin with, are we self-satisfied ? Look at Mr. Cardwell—our 
minister at war, our special representative in this particular matter. 
He might sit for the image of Content. Are we confident and secure ? 
Ask Mr. Gladstone, apparently the permanent Premier of this “ happy 
England.” France, as Marshal Lebceuf asgpred the Emperor, was 
“ ready, ay thrice ready!” and we have our “streak of silver sea” 
and our “invincible volunteers.” Were we ever beaten? Or if we 
ever were, can any Englishman tell you when? Prussia remembered 
her Jena; but we have long since forgotten our Walcheren expedition, 
just as France has forgotten Torres Vedras, unless it be to claim a 
triumph. We are certainly of an inquiring mind, far more so than 
the French, and the “ intelligent foreigner” has lately become a power 
amongst us. But is it unjust to say that our inquiring spirit gene- 
rally ends with its own exercise, and that the interest we take in the 
progress made by our rivals is of an academical rather than of a prac- 
tical turn? Just as one day in seven we all acknowledge ourselves to 
be miserable sinners without in the smallest degree becoming more 
saintly, so do we, as a nation, periodically confess aloud that other 
nations are outstripping us without giving ourselves any sustained 
trouble to overtake them. Thackeray said that it was impossible that 
a man with a comfortable rent-roll and a well-cushioned pew should 
really think himself a miserable sinner; and the fact is, that we in 
our hearts do not believe that a people who have won so many 
victories, on land and sea, in the arts of war and the arts of peace, 
whose flag has braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze, the 
roll of whose drum round the world never ceases, and on whose 
empire the sun never sets—a people who domineer over half of one 
continent and founded half of another, which can boast of a Marl- 
borough, a Drake, a Wellington, a Nelson, an Arkwright, a Watt, and 
a Chatham—have much to learn from any nation under the sun, or 
could not, if they thought fit, once more, as of old, smite the public 
robber on the thigh, avenge the wrongs of exiled monarchs, or vindi- 
' eate the rights of an enchained people. If we think otherwise, why 
the Army Regulation Bill, swift on the appearance in arms of two 
million soldiers? Why, just as there is a lull in the din of battle 
between the Titans and the Cyclops, a pigmy proposal to add twenty 
thousand troops to the line, and to drill the militia for a few more 
weeks? Jack the Giant-Killer is our favourite story-book in the 
nursery ; and it seems as though, when we have passed the juvenile 
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stage, we quite forget that the deeds of that little hero are purely 
imaginary. Our summary of the moral causes of French unpre- 
paredness is equally applicable to ourselves. If we are not quite so 
ignorant, or by any means so conceited, we are somewhat richer and 
immeasurably more prodigal. We fancy we have forces by land and 
forces by sea because we can afford to pay for them, and as a fact do 
so in the handsomest manner, and we will not believe that money 
badly spent is of no more use than a total want of it. Germany has 
just shown us how war can be made cheaply and efficiently, and we 
deliberately reiterate our determination to imitate her in no one 
particular. If it is not gonceit and overweening confidence that deters 
us, it is a something immeasurably worse, concerning which we shall 
have something to say by-and-by. In reality, our motive is a mixed 
one, in which"false confidence plays a large part. “Oh, but we are 
ready; or, if we are not, we soon should be.” ‘This is about the 
height in this great argument to which the British householder can 
attain; quite forgetting, or wishing to ignore that, nowadays, a choice 
between war or humiliation comes, like a thief, in the night. 

The second of the causes that must be specially called moral, 
which contributed to the immediate and continuous confusion of our 
neighbours, and to which we are inviting attention, was the inability 
of the leaders to command and the unwillingness of subordinates to 
obey. For these two things, as we shall see, are virtually one, de- 
pending as they do upon the one great cardinal principle, without 
which all legislation, systems, and social arrangements are naught, 
and which has been pithily expressed in Pope’s once familiar couplet: 


* Order is Heaven’s first law; and, that confess’d, 
Some are, and must be, better than the rest.” 


Only eighty years before they undertook this mad war against 
Germany, the French nation, borrowing the dictum of a young and 
inexperienced people, proclaimed, as the very foundation of their poli- 
tical creed, that all men are equal, and thus affected to take society off 
its hinges, on the plea that it would move much more steadily, safely, 
and satisfactorily without any. The brilliant though nefarious career 
which the astounding genius of a man and the disorganised con- 
dition of Europe enabled them for a brief period to enjoy, made 
them enamoured of a doctrine whose discovery was synonymous 
with the commencement of their dazzling success; and they have 
ever since compelled their rulers, no matter what their origin 
or their tastes, to adopt the word “ Equality” as the centre and 
pivot of their national formula.* They are indebted to it, perhaps, 

* It is now to be read on the facades of all their churches; the most 
curious instance being that of the Church of the Holy Trinity, in Paris, 
on the facade of which you may read, cut into the stone, “A la Sainte 
Trinité,” and then, a little lower down, but in equally conspicuous characters, 
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far more than to any othe? cause, for the terrible lesson they have 
received at the hands of a people who proceed upon a principle 
diametrically opposite. There are visionaries in Germany as else- 
where ; but whilst a Jacoby, after undergoing a term of imprison- 
ment, which of course we think most unwise, is rejected by every con- 
stituency in the Confederation, that of radical Berlin included, not a 
man in France dare raise his voice against the “dogma of equality ” 
without incurring the sure penalty of perpetual ostracism from public 
life. This is the ark of the covenant in France, which none must 
touch; but its production on the field of battle has not succeeded in 
averting defeats. It has mainly caused them. In every pursuit of 
life that can be' mentioned, the notion that one man is as good as 
another is fatal to excellence, and destroys that very co-operation it is 
supposed peculiarly to abet. In an army it is slow poison. It is worse 
than any traitor in the camp, for he can corrupt but a few, and is pretty 
sure ultimately to be found out. This insidious enemy corrupts all 
alike. Yet the notion of equality is now embedded in every French- 
man’s brain. Hesucks it in with his mother’s milk ; he imbibes it in 
his father’s songs and stories ; he encounters it as the one unquestion- 
able thing in every book he reads, and as the sole indisputable propo- 
sition in every newspaper he buys. He hears it propounded in the 
tribune; he finds it extolled from the altar; he is gratified to think 
that it is demonstrated in the grave. Hence all superiority, if 
momentarily established for the.sake of convenience, is viewed with 
suspicion, and is tolerated rather than acknowledged or even endured. 
Is it wonderful if, such being the state of things, the principle of 
authority snaps at the slightest strain, and the first appearance of 
matters going wrong is made the pretext for wholesale insubordina- 
tion? Isa great battle lost? The monarch must be removed ; for was 
it not evidently he who lostit? Does a campaign end in disaster]? 
The existing form of government must be swept away; since to 
what else can the misfortune be ascribed? If, in any particular 
engagement, the stress becomes greater than the soldiers care to 
undergo, they at once cease to obey their officers; for are officers 
who place them in such straits deserving any longer of confidence ?* 


“ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” Whether we are to read all this as one sen- 
tence, or the collocation be accidental, we cannot say. It must be confessed 
that Rome has never patronised this nonsense; but even Rome has to 
tolerate it—in France. 

* The French soldier, when beaten, not unoften threatens his officer 
with death on the spot. “It is high time you came in,” said a French 
general whe shall be nameless, to a member of the Crown Prince’s staff on 
the capitulation of Sedan; “for those are beginning to shoot their 


officers.” Somewhat similar stories were told concerning the surrender of 
Metz. 
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Equality being the proper and normal*eondition of things in this 
world, and equality being violated by an unfortunate necessity in the 
very fact of there being privates and superiors, it is only natural, when 
anything goes wrong, that the conclusion in the minds of the former 
should be that the latter are to blame for it. Few points of contrast 
during the late war have been more remarked on than the ludicrous 
disparity between the marches achieved by the Germans and those 
made by the Trench. The French officers could not persuade their 
men to march any faster or further, despite the Napoleonic dictum that 
campaigns are won more by legs than arms, and they dared not try any 
strong measures of compulsion. As might be anticipated, the obedience 
yielded by nominal inferior to nominal superior in the ranks of the regular 
army before the disaster on the Meuse, imperfect and limited though 
it might be, was considerably greater and more ungrudging than was 
afterwards shown in the volunteer forces which M. Gambetta’s fiery 
heel struck from the ground. Discipline, subordination, and deference 
to authority were utterly unknown amongst the vast majority. Many 
of them claimed to elect their own officers, just as the Paris National 
Guard since the peace have been claiming to elect its own Commander- 
in-chief, and not a few of them have actually exercised this astounding 
pretension. Where nobody knows how to obey it would be strange 
if anybody knew how to command; and the armies of France invari- 
ably marched to shameful defeat under the inspiring guidance of an 
immortal principle. ; 

It could not fairly be said that we have in this country as yet 
accepted as a sure Revelation the iconoclastic dicta of ’89 ; but we have 
gone a long way, as is our habit, to carry out a practice without 
asserting a principle. The person who doubts that authority is a 
weaker word, law a less majestic name, reverence a less common quality, 
and obedience a more circumscribed phenomenon, among the English 
people than it was forty years ago, must be as confirmed a partisan of 
the present as some men are of the past. That the doctrine “ I’m as 
good us you,” has sunk deep into the English heart is a fact which 
may be observed in any class of life, in every circle, in every occupation. 
What Thackeray christened “snobbism” no doubt still prevails very 
largely in this island ; but as snobbism has nothing in common with 
true reverence or a proper subordination, we need not take it into 
account. The only observation that need be made in connection 
with it is, that false servility towards rank is rapidly being exchanged 
for false servility towards money. 

But, venal self-interest apart, and speaking, as one must speak, of 
the nation as a whole, gratuitous and offensive self-assertien is one of 
the most flagrant facts of the day. And the worst of it is, that men 
either grow tired of resisting it, or have themselves so long practised 
it that when an advance of years brings them an accession of autho- 
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rity, they are ashamed or unable to assert it. It is the universal 
opinion that a marked change in this respect has come over the man- 
ners of the mess-room, and that in many regiments subalterns treat 
their commanding officers—we speak of when they are off duty— 
with a familiarity and want of respect that would, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, have brought down swift rebuke on the offenders. The dis- 
cipline—for this is cognate with discipline, if not an actual part of it— 
prevalent in the army, is a crucial test of what exists elsewhere; and 
as a fact, the free-and-easy impudence, for it merits no other name, on 
which we have been commenting, pervades the behaviour of all the 
new generation. Neither the sight of age nor the presence of ladies 
interferes in the slightest with this vulgar poco-curantism. Indeed, 
they seem especially to provoke it; and the discovery that there are 
“a lot of old fogies” or “a parcel of women” in the room, broadens 
the swagger or deepens the lounge with which our young gentlemen 
are pleased to enter it. 

That the infection has, as a matter of course, been caught by a class 
below that of which we have been speaking, one may see in one’s 
painful journeys in railway carriages, when one is compelled to endure 
the familiar proceedings of budding shop-boys and emancipated clerks. 
At the same time, everything and everybody in England are the legiti- 
mate and desirable objects of ridicule ; and more than one publication 
has made itself notorious and profitable by the habitual depreciation of 
all who happen to stand a foot above their fellows. A good sneer is 
now the highest form of joke known amongst us. We learn to sneer 
at the universities ; we sneer continuously in our newspapers; and a 
man or woman who cannot sneer is quite unfit to mix in polite society. 
It is an easy practice, when once made fashionable, and it is cultivated 
far and wide with perfect success. When everybody is as good as 
everybody else, why should not everybody be sneered at, particularly 
if it be suspected any attempt is being made, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to bring the maxim into disrepute? We are rapidly getting 
to dislike superiority for equality’s sake; and by dint of hating it 
cordially enough we shall soon succeed, as in France, in abolishing it 
altogether. God grant that, at a pinch, we may not, like the French, 
want and be unable to find it. As we have said, we have not yet 
expressed ourselves uncompromising adherents of Equality, but we 
have at least utterly forsworn that aristocratic and soul-saving prin- 
ciple which has crowned the Prussian arms with transcendent laurels 
—the aristocratic principle, which instils obedience in the many, 
trains the few to habits of command, and by subordination attains to 
co-ordination. That principle we have forsworn, or are rapidly for- 
swearing; and led by tinkling cymbals, whom we call philosophers 
and statesmen, we are submitting to the fetters of democracy, which 
is none other than the beggar of the proverb, who, when once astride 
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a nation, will assuredly ride it to the Devil. If any one doubts it, let 
him look at France and be converted. 

Next in order among the pleasant vices which have served to shatter 
the fame of France, whether regarded as a military power or as a 
heroic people, has to be considered that grovelling passion for material 
comfort and physical well-being which, when we have allowed for that 
national vanity which always more or less occupies their thoughts, has 
mainly engrossed their energies and attention for the last forty years, 
and with redoubled intensity during the second twenty. For it is inac- 
curate and unjust to say that Napoleon III. gave the original impetus 
to that love of money and that craving for luxury which constituted 
during his reign the most ardent impulses of his subjects. He only 
increased its force by quadrupling its pace. He found them already 
a material people; and as no other ruler they ever had so carefully 
studied their bent and understood their character, he strove to make 
his dynasty strike deep root into their hearts by enriching their 
hearths and letting them feel that they possessed their flesh-pots in 
safety. He had already y secured the effervescing patriots of the com- 
munity by his name, and the priests by his patronage of the Pope; 
and the dauntless front he presented to the Red Spectre was only the 
earliest pledge he gave to money-making that its interests should no 
less be consulted. 

Railways first taught Frenchmen how rich and comfortable they 
might become if they only gave their minds to that combination of 
ends; it was the merit of Napoleon III. to facilitate and expedite the 
process. Lavish expenditure at court, in Paris, in the army, and in- 
deed in all the departments of government, stimulated lavish expendi- 
ture everywhere else ; and as the standard of material well-being kept 
rising and rising, the efforts of the entire nation were employed in 
keeping up with it. By the time the war against Germany broke out 
the French people had become enslaved to comfortable modes of life, 
which, based on money, regarded the loss of it as the worst of human 
ills—always, of course, excepting the loss of comfort itself. They had 
an army raised, it is true, by conscription ; but conscription was tem- 
pered by a money substitute paid direct to the State, and therefore 
nobody ever dreamed of being called upon to fight who had succeeded 
in the one pursuit to which all men’s energies were dedicated. But it 
is obvious that an army, sprung from such conditions, would itself not 
consent to forego all the advantages of a rich_ind luxurious time ; and 
accordingly it had to be petted and pampered, and its state uot allowed 
to contrast too saliently with that of the gentlemen who sat at home 
at ease. We should open up too wide a field if we were to dwell at 
full length upon the share played in the disasters of the regular army 
of France by its unmartial habits of luxury learned in times of peace. 
One had only to see what it was thought indispensable for a French 
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soldier to carry with him in the shape of creature comforts to conclude 
that he was not an animal trained for war ; and the reply of a French 
general to the inquiry why he had suffered himself to be outmarched, 
“ On ne marche pas le nwit,” is conclusive evidence as to the emascu- 
lated condition into which the whole rank and file must have sunk. 

But it was when the nation, rudely awakened from its confident 
dreams of conquest to be carried out by a limited number of pampered 
mercenaries, was called upon to defend its own soil, and that without 
any regular army either in its van or its rear, that the demoralizing 
effects of the worship of money and of comfort became most conspicu- 
ous. That portion of English public opinion which is expressed in 
England itself has been remarkably tender to France, its honour, its 
susceptibilities; but if we turn from leading articles, composed always 
under bias, and generally under the disadvantage of ignorance arising 
from distance, to the letters of newspaper correspondents published in 
the same journals, but written on the scene itself of action and 
disaster, we encounter a concurrent and overwhelming body of evidence 
to establish the melancholy fact that the so-called manhood of France 
went forth to defend their invaded provinces very partially and with 
extreme reluctance, and displayed, when once in front of the foe, little 
that can be called courage and nothing that can be esteemed valour. 
No dread of being reproached with trampling upon the prostrate 
must deter us from stating the painful truth that an unwholesome 
fear of their skins made all generalship bootless and all hope of success 
impossible. ‘The number of those who were ever even nominally 
under arms has been outrageously exaggerated. Not one in five who 
might have fought for his country offered or was persuaded to do so; 
and not one in twenty who had a rifle put into his hands kept pos- 
session of it after it seemed safer to him to throw it away. “Is it 
true,” asked the writer of these pages, of a distinguished French 
patriot and man of letters, “ is it true, as the Germans assert, that the 
modern race of Frenchmen have lost the seorn of death possessed by 
their ancestors?’ His answer was, “ Hélas, oui! Nous sommes 
démoralisés par la civilization matérielle.” He added, that, “ when 
it came to dying, they would not die.” Nearly every correspondent, 
whether with them or with their conquerors, has said the same 
thing. 

It may come upon people as a revelation that Frenchmen will not 
fight, if by fighting be meant contending it matters not against 
what odds, and with a resolution to die rather than be beaten; but— 
they won’t. The cause is not far to seek, and we have already, in- 
dicated it. They have grown over-fond of life by making it over- 
comfortable. To pass from Germany into France at the opening of 
the campaign was like passing from one world into another. From 
the material civilisation point of view, the Germans, compared with 
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the French, are what the French so much delight in calling them, 
barbarians. But the reproach cannot be very consoling at the present 
moment. One day at Rheims, the present writer, trying in a fit of 
compassion to comfort a group of disconsolate French gentlemen with 
whom he found himself, observed that provincial Rheims was a more 
civilised city than metropolitan Berlin. ‘“ Nous sommes bien battus,” 
one of them retorted bitterly, “ powr des gens civilisés ;’ which may be 
rendered familiarly in English, “ We're jolly well licked, for civilised 
people.” 

And every league that brought the conquering army nearer to 
Paris, brought it deeper and deeper within this wonderful circle of 
opulence and ease. Men of the noblest blood of Germany might have 
been seen admiring what was to them the unaccustomed splendour 
of the villas of Parisian tradesmen. But the capital and its vicinity 
formed only the centre of a general sybaritism. Go where you would 
you found the same traces of amazing comfort, and the moaning and 
groaning over its lost immunity against impious hands. Thus every 
man thought of his own property, his own house, his own furniture, his 
own horses and cattle; and during a generation devoted to getting 
fat, people have so developed the organ of acquisitiveness and sharpened 
the sense of possession, that an actual antagonism has grown up 
between their regard for themselves and their family and their regard 
for the state. Patriotism has disappeared before an exaggerated worship 
of household gods; a love of country has perished under an egotistical 
attachment to the hearth. 

It used to be said, by way of a joke, that a Frenchman considered 
he was made for his country, whilst an Englishman considered that his 
country was made for him. The first half of the proposition can no 
longer stand. The present race of Frenchmen, taking them in the 
lump, refuse their interest and affections to more than their own home, 
or at most their own commune, or whatever happens to be the area 
of taxation and expendityre within which they immediately dwell. 
Hence they quitted it unwillingly, and in most instances not at all, 
unless the enemy was approaching. In the latter case, a -certain 
number fled from a vague and ignorant fear, and a certain number 
remained in order to watch over their property, and make the best 
teims they could with the invaders. If the invaders settled amongst 
them they betook themselves eagerly to their old trade of earning 
under his protection all the money they could; and in many places, 
as for instance at Versailles, the French residents themselves con- 
stantly and bitterly complained that the tradespeople availed them- 
selves of the disorder of the situation to impose fancy prices, and wring 
from their fellow-countrymen exorbitant profits. The soul of the 
shopkeeper, in a word, had swallowed up all public spirit ; and France 
has found to her cost that whilst she has been getting rich she has 
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been getting recreant, and that her so much vaunted honour has received 
an unparalleled blow, because her children had grown too sottishly at- 
tached to luxury and life to ward it off from her. 

The indictment framed under the above head against our neighbours 
is so unflattering that many people will be shocked at the mere ques- 
tion, whether it is, in degree, applicable to ourselves. We have not 
the smallest desire to conciliate national prejudices, but we trust we 
have a proper regard for truth ; and it is in deference solely to the 
latter that we will begin by acknowledging that though, unfortunately, 
a comparison between us and the French on the foregoing score is not 
only possible but necessary, it has to be made with several important 
qualifications. 

To begin with, we are still what the French would call a more 
“brutal” race than themselves, intending by the epithet to convey 
anything but a compliment. But, compliment or no compliment, a 
little more of that same “brutality”? would have saved them from 
being a spectacle to men and gods, and their country from losing more 
than a million and a half of its subjects. For what is the “ brutality” 
of which they would speak but a certain animal instinct, which we 
share with the more courageous portion of the brute creation, and 
which drives us, as individuals, like them, to fight upon very small 
provocation, and sometimes even for the sport of the thing ? All classes 
of society in England fight in boyhood, and, in the lower classes, very 
considerably after that period ; and those who abandon the practice 
with the advent of adult years find a vent for their energies in rowing, 
riding, climbing, games, and field-sports. Thus we are at once a more 
“brutal” and a more “ manly” people; and we cherish the hope that 
these two qualities, no little akin, would, were we ever to find ourselves 
in the same straits as have lately befallen the French, furnish us with 
a somewhat different issue. 

So much by way of qualification, stated, we think, ungrudgingly 
and unreservedly. Still, is there no reason to dread that the pursuit 
of wealth and the love of comfortable ease, to which we have been able 
to trace so much of French shortcomings and humiliation, have not 
now for many years been working their insidious conquests amongst us ? 
That there is a moral repugnance to war in this country we freely 
admit and rejoice to recognise ; but side by side with that moral repug- 
nance, which is of itself a thoroughly sound sentiment and an unmixed 
good, has there not grown up an aversion to war having no such 
healthy origin, but springing from a love of money and money- 
getting, from an attachment to soft smooth modes of existence, from 
an effeminate spirit and shrinking from the horrors of conflict, and 
from a love of peace, not because peace is good, but because it is 
pleasant and the least trouble and inconvenience? Even that very 
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and we are constantly congratulating ourselves on its gradual disap- 
pearance among our lower orders. But we forget to ask ourselves why 
it is disappearing, and what is being substituted for it; and unless we 
can get a satisfactory answer to these two questions, it may turn out 
that we are losing what is a very valuable quality when it comes to 
fighting, without obtaining anything by way of compensation. 

Our own belief is, that our lower orders are becoming less “ brutal,” 
not because they are acquiring a higher moral standard and a sense of 
the due economy of keeping their animal courage in reserve for the 
proper moments of its exercise, but because increased habits of comfort 
and heightened standards of living indispose them to personal en- 
counters necessarily attended with physical pain and inconvenience. 
It is not that they are ceasing to become less like the brutes, but they 
are becoming assimilated to the less pugnacious and more timid of 
them. There are effeminate brutes as well as courageous ones; and 
if men are to resemble either of them, they had better resemble the 
latter. For it is a dangerous thing, in courage as in creeds, to get 
rid of one sanction before you are ready with another. Men may 
believe anything, provided they believe it, and be good men; but if 
they believe nothing they are sure to be scoundrels, and periods of 
transition are proverbially perilous ones. So with courage. Courage 
may be sheerly animal or “brutal ;” or it may be partly animal (for 
partly animal it must always remain) and partly rational ; or it may 
have for the inspiring spirit that sentiment which is tersely expressed 
by the words, Noblesse oblige. 

These are no empty theories, arrived at by mere metaphysical 
analysis; they are founded on observation and justified by experience. 
What happened lately in France? The middle classes—and the 
writer speaks from a contemplation of a fair number of battlefields and 
ambulances, and of tens of thousands of prisoners—abstained as much 
as possible from going to fight at all. The aristocracy of France, the 
men with whom Noblesse oblige is an inherited sentiment, went to 
fight, and were killed and wounded in considerable numbers. The 
lower classes, who had now few temptations to stay at home, went to 
fight, and ran away at the very earliest opportunity. Should we 
witness the same phenomena in England under similar circumstances ? 
Not to the same extent, we honestly believe; but we suspect that 
something analogous would oceur. Supposing that the tide of victory 
was setting sorely against us on our own soil, those whom the motto 
Noblesse oblige can touch would, we are certain, fight and die 
unreservedly. Those who, raised above the impulse of habitual 
“brutality,” yet below the heights on which the action of Noblesse 
oblige begins to play, have dedicated their whole lives to making 
themselves comfortable, would shirk going first, and shirk fighting 
afterwards. And, finally, the more peculiarly “brutal” part of the 
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population would fight well in exact proportion to the amount of 
“brutality” left in them by our advancing civilisation. As they 
have considerably more of it by nature than the French, and as our 
social arrangements are not calculated to eradicate it by increasing com- 
fort quite so rapidly as are those of our neighbours, there is reason to 
believe that we should make a far better fight of it than they did. Only 
never let it be forgotten, by way of set-off, that we should commence 
fighting at a great disadvantage, as compared with them. However 
untrustworthy and inferior to the foe it had to encounter the French 
army may have proved to be, at any rate France had an army. We 
have none, and it is not proposed to give us one. The writer may 
be excused for adding that he has had sufficient experience during the 
last eight months of what an army really is to be considered as speak- 
ing not altogether ignorantly. He certainly speaks without prejudice 
or party bias. Supposing all the government proposals carried out 
to-morrow, a defeat or a mischance at sea would leave us in a worse 
position than were the French after Sedan, or even after the fall of 
Metz. And this disparity, to our disadvantage, must be taken into 
consideration at the moment that we are gladly acknowledging that 
we believe England would at such a crisis find more heart and courage 
in her undisciplined sons than was found by poor unhappy France. 

Yet why are we undisciplined? Because to discipline us would, to 
use Mr. Cardwell’s words, “entail a disturbance of affairs that would 
be found unendurable.” Surely a man must be curiously constituted 
who could bring his lips to frame such a sentence during the very 
same week that France signed away a couple of provinces, and con- 
sented to pay a fine of £200,000,000 sterling; and suzely a nation 
must be in a bad way which suffers its mouthpiece to plead such an 
excuse for its neglect of duty. There has been a disturbance of affairs 
in Germany during the last few years, and a disturbance of affairs 
in France during the last few months. Which of the two disturbances, 
we should like to know, has been the more “ unendurable ?” 

Here we touch the very root of the mischief common to the two 
countries. Everything has to yield to “affairs,” meaning by that 
phrase the private concerns of every individual. Even in France we 
doubt if a Minister of War could rise up and say in so many words 
that the private concerns of individuals have so thoroughly prior a 
claim to consideration over the collective interests of the state, that the 
latter must be postponed altogether and left to take their chance. In 
England it is none other than the Minister of War who has said this ; 
and that he is still at his post proves that the nation is thankful for 
the candour of the plea. 

But what is this, on the part of the nation, but to have become, like 
the French, enamoured of the hearth at the expense of country, to 
prefer money to patriotism, luxury to honour, and a short-sighted 
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comfort to a far-seeing security? Inthe long run, nothing can save 
a people but Virtue, and the groundwork of Virtue is Foresight. 
Foresight apart, Virtue is only sentiment, and will save no man in the 
latter day. 

Rousseau says that people go to theatres and weep at misfortune, 
and then go home and imagine themselves virtuous. We look on at 
the bloody “European Drama,” heave sad sighs over it, and even 
subscribe large sums to alleviate its miseries, just as people pay for 
their seats at the play, and imagine that we are a peculiarly virtuous 
people. The reflection may possibly console us, but it is only a fresh 
irritation to others. There is nothing in history to justify us in sup- 
posing that we cannot possibly be crushed by an enemy whose sen- 
timents are by no means as fine as our own. The enemy to crush 
us is one who will make more sacrifices beforehand; for after- 
wards the sacrifices will be, as may be seen in the case of France, 
exclusively our own. Nor will even liberty of the press, of the senate, 
of the individual—avert our doom. Liberty is an agreeable inci- 
dent of an advanced stage of existence ; but it is incidental only, not 
fundamental, and though charming for everyday domestic wear, it has 
never yet proved a breastplate in battle. That has to be made of 
sterner stuff, of the qualities of which we have spoken, and on whose 
absence in the case of France we have dilated. It has to be made of 
that combined spirit of obedience and capacity for.command which 
together constitute discipline—of that subordination which recognises 
inequality as a necessary and in no degree shameful part of the earthly 
dispensation—of that inquiring humility which seeks to learn from 
others and never presumes omniscience in self; and finally, of that 
courage and disregard of danger and discomfort which are either 
based on habitual familiarity with these, or spring from the readiness 
to rush, like Sardanapalus, from courts and minions to the very front of 
battle, because nothing can ever extinguish nobility of soul in the 
aristocratic breast. We should prefer to count upon something broader 
and more widely available than this latter sentiment ; but we cannot 
wholly do without it. Indeed one’s highest aspiration would be, if 
possible, to instil it into every bosom, so that every man might feel 
himself of sufficient dignity to be ashamed not te die for his country 
the moment it was in danger. In the end it all amounts to this: 
that upon the tone of Public Spirit depends the safety of a country. 
The Public Spirit of France had been reduced, before the breaking out 
of the war, to an extent visible to all men who had critically examined 
her condition ; and the present writer was one of those who prophesied 
that things would turn out precisely as they have turned out. He 
must leave it to others to decide whether he has shown that the Public 
Spirit of England has long been betraying a disposition to move in the 
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same fatal direction, and whether he was not justified in attempting to 
draw some parallel between “ our neighbours and ourselves.” 

P.S.— Whilst these lines are passing through the press, we receive 
tidings of yet one more Revolution in Paris. Again, in this, as in 
every event of modern French history, we encounter the phenomena 
on which we have been insisting; a heaving up of the lower strata, 
simply because there is a stratum on the top of it; the inability of 
the upper stratum to repress this insurgent tendency because the 
former has availed itself of its accidental superiority only to make 
itself comfortable at the expense of its courage; and utter inaptitude 
of everybody for command or for obedience. In other words, we sce 
displayed all the vices and infirmities of Industrial Democracy. Are 
we never to be warned? And are we still to listen to the declaimers 
who assure us that France is generously solving for us the Problem of 
Humanity ? 














AX Battle; and Who Won it. 


By CHARLOTTE FIELDING BROWNE. 


Cuapter II. 


We remained abroad about two years. I enjoyed the travelling 
immensely, but soon found that I should never derive the slightest 
pleasure from the companionship of my cousins. We were farther 
apart than the day I first arrived. Everything that I said or did, 
everything that I wore or didn’t wear, was the subject of ill-natured 
criticism. But I had this consolation—if consolation it could be 
called—that envious and jealous as they were of me, they were still 
more envious and jealous of each other. Sometimes my aunt tried 
feebly to restore order, but her interference made matters ten times 
worse. She had sown the wind, and was reaping a full harvest of 
whirlwind. 

I grew to mind them all very little ; taking what pleasure came in 

my way, and sometimes forgetting their very existence. I often 
wondered why they had abandoned their pursuit of Major Erskine, 
just when the chase seemed hottest. 

Tom declared that the Major was known to be going the very tour 
that we were now taking, and they thought to manage matters better 
if they could pin him on foreign ground; but as yet, go where we 
would, we had never caught a glimpse or a trace of him. 

Tom left us after a few weeks, and returned to England to join the 
depot of his regiment; but I was quite independent now, and could 
stand up for myself in everything. 

We had our visit to Paris, returning home late in April by Dieppe. 
Tom got a few days’ leave, and came down to Newhaven to meet us; 
and we all went up to London together. 

Milly had remained with a friend in Paris. A flourishing little 
affair with a French Count that she had on hand, was, I believe, her 
reason for renouncing the joys of the domestic circle, viz., quarrelling 
with Terry, sneering at me, and tyrannising over her mother. 

The very day after our arrival in London we received an invitation 
to a grand ball, given by an old friend of my aunt's. Terry and I 
purveyed ourselves new dresses at once. Mine, entirely white and 
very simple, I took every one’s opinion on; but Terry’s remained a 
mystery. I never saw it, nor did a whisper of its colour or texture 
ever reach me. Even when she came down dressed, she was 80 
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enveloped in a huge burnous, that all I could distinguish was some- 
thing rosy floating about her. 

In the crush of the ladies’ room I lost my aunt and cousin alto- 
gether, and was glad to take Tom’s arm to enter the ball-room. I 
was quickly engaged, and going off to dance, passed my aunt sitting 
alone, and nodded to her; then I danced away, now with one, now with 
another, till I began to get very tired. I sat down in a cool recess ; 
got rid of my partner—a very stupid one—and began to look about me. 

A knot of gentlemen clustered in a doorway attracted my attention, 
for they were evidently quizzing some one, if not every one, in the 
room. One in particular I looked at two or three times. His face 
was not very handsome, but wonderfully attractive. Unfortunately, 
as I was taking my fourth little glance, I encountered his eyes—very 
earnest ones—fixed intently upon my own. The look was so sym- 
pathetic that, for a moment, I could not turn away. I did at last, by 
an effort, but crimsoning with vexation, and was only too glad of a 
partner coming up at the moment to carry me off. About half an 
hour after, when I was again seated, Tom came slouching up to me 
in his usual independent fashion, and whispered, as well as gurgling 
laughter would let him, “Oh, Fan, have you seen the fun ?” 

“Fun?” I replied. ‘‘ No, indeed, I’ve seen very little to-night.” 

“Then look now,” he went on. “No, not now, they may notice. 
Presently. Terry has nailed the Major,” he added, in a lower voice, 
“and is pitching into him in first-rate style. There they are; by 
that far window.” ; 

I had not seen Terry all the evening, and was just beginning to 
wonder what had become of her. As Tom said, “ Don’t look now,” 
of course I looked directly. There sat Terry on a sofa; a mass of 
pink satin and silver-spotted gauze ; frills, flounces, loopings, festoons, 
puffings, and fluffings of every description. Wherever a ribbon could 
float, it floated ; wherever a rose could stick, it was stuck. Without 
doubt she looked both gaudy and flashy ; yet her dress was certainly 
very handsome, and so was she. But a great change had come over 
her. She was not the Terry that I knew. Loud, broad-tongued, 
boisterous Terry, “a regular whopper,” as Tom called her, was lolling 
and languishing in the most lackadaisical manner, panting, sighing, 
and turning up her eyes to a face looking down upon her, with—as I 
thought—a very comical smile. But in that face I recognised the 
attractive man of the doorway. 

When Tom said, “the Major,’ I knew at once whom he meant, 
for the title had passed into a byword between us. 

“Then is that Major Erskine ?” I asked. 

“ Himself,” said Tom, curtly. 


“Fancy him a brainless puppy,” I soliloquised aloud; “ well, I 
never should have thought it.” 
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“ Brainless puppy?” echoed unreasonable Tom; “why, he’s the 
nicest man in the British army.” 

“But, Tom, you told me at Sudmere that he was a fool and a 
puppy.” 

“Then he ésn’t,” said Tom, decisively. “I didn’t know him then ; 
Ido now. Isa man to be accountable for all the women who make 
idiots of themselves? It’s entirely their doing. He never went after 
one of them. He laughs at the whole lot, right and left.” 

I knew it was no use trying to make Tom accountable for anything 
he had ever said, so I turned to another point. 

“ What has come over Terry?” I whispered ; “why has she taken 
to all that grimacing and attitudinising ?” 

“Don’t you know ?” said Tom, with a series of gurgles that threat- 
ened strangulation. ‘The Major has a horror of masculine women, 
and Terry thinks to attack him on his weak point. I’ve been watching 
her. She commenced with light skirmishing; then she made a 
splendid charge; now she’s bringing up her heavy artillery ; by-and- 
by she'll throw in shells; but it’s no go; the Major won’t capitulate.” 
And 'l'om gurgled till he was black in the face. 

Watching Terry, and listening to Tom, made me at last almost 
hysterical with laughter; and just then the Major, still leaning over 
his die-away partner, looked up straight at us, and positively laughed 
back again, as if he knew the joke, and could not resist joining in it. 
Terry saw nothing, for her head was turned the other way. 

“Oh, Tom, he has seen us laughing! I’m so vexed.” 

“What for?” said Tom. “ We shan’t be the first that he has 
seen doing the same thing.” 

We continued talking, but I carefully avoided looking again towards 
the far window. A few minutes after some one spoke to Tom, and, 
looking up, I saw—Major Erskine. I do not know what he said to 
Tom, or how long he was saying it; but I know that I found myself 
dancing with him, and in all my life I never enjoyed a dance so 
much. 

Major Erskine was more than attractive—he was fascinating, with 
the most powerful of all fascination, strength and earnestness in 
every word he said. I dated the commencement of the ball from the 
time he spoke to me first. We danced a great many dances together, 
and every time he put me down I hoped fervently he would ask me 
again, and he did. I was still engaged to him for two dances when 
we left; but my aunt, who saw how matters were going, hurried us 
impatiently away. 

Terry was furiously sulky all the way home, and never recovered 
till noon next day, when the Major called, and she dressed herself in 
smiles to meet him. He accompanied us to the Royal Academy in 
the afternoon, but I saw very little of him, for a ridiculous shyness 
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that had come over me.made me cling to Tom all day. My aunt and 
cousin were well pleased, I could see ; Tom, I’m afraid, only too much 
so, quite misinterpreting the cause; but I don’t think it was so 
agreeable to the Major himself, for every few minutes he came across 
to consult Tom about something in the catalogue, as gravely as if the 
latter were one of the Hanging Committee. Poor Tom ; he scarcely 
knew red from yellow ! 

We remained in London about six weeks, and I don’t think there 
was a day of that time that Major Erskine did not contrive to see us. 
What he came for was unmistakable; but my aunt and cousin never 
alluded to it in any way. They determinately ignored that he was 
always close to me. How supremely happy I was! I had no want 
of companionship now. But, alas! clouds rose. A something inde- 
finite came across the harmony that had grown between us. Major 
Erskine I fonnd, at times, cold and distant—frequently sarcastic, then 
neglectful of me; walking and talking entirely with Terry, perhaps 
for two or three days together. Yet I could see, at these times, that 
his mind wandered from his companion, and I never looked up without 
encountering his eyes. 

About this time Tom left us. He was obliged to rejoin his regi- 
ment in India; but before going he asked me a question, which no 
amount of ear-stopping could prevent. He was obliged to take “ No” 
for an answer, much to his distress and my regret ; but I could give no 
other. I was very fond of useful, trusty, practical Tom—but marry 
him? Good gracious,no! I could as soon think of marrying the 
pillar post ! 

After a little time I began to chafe at Major Erskine’s conduct, and 
wonder and ponder, and get very nervous and unhappy. 

From the first moment of our meeting he had sought me in such 
an unmistakable manner, that I felt justified in considering myself 
not well used. But that he had a reason for his conduct, I was cer- 
tain. He was not the man to play fast-and-loose with any girl. 

I gave my amiable cousin credit for telling any amount of malicious 
falsehoods; but I did not credit him with the folly of believing them, 
especially from such a source, for I could see that he estimated her at 
precisely her right value. 

Matters had come to a miserable pitch, when suddenly Major 
Erskine became himself again. He was more delightful and more 
devoted than ever. I was as happy as a fairy queen. All at once 
my aunt announced her intention of going to Malvern for the summer, 
and we were swept away like a hurricane to that paradise of hills and 
cold water. 

We took the best apartments in a very imposing mansion, called 
“Melbourne House,” and here Milly joined us; her little affair with 
the French Count having, I believe, come to grief. 
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While we were travelling, the constant change prevented me from 
feeling the want of companionship in my cousins ; and in London my 
thoughts were so engrossed, that I cared little for it; but here, in the 
country, without society, I began to feel very desolate. 

Attached to our house was a modest building, called “ Melbourne 
Cottage.” The building was all one, the cottage and house having 
been joined by a passage. There were lodgers in the former, two 
ladies, whom Terry held in magnificent contempt, because they lived 
in the cottage, and whom I envied night and day. Firstly, because 
the cottage lodgers had the run of a lovely garden and orchard, which 
we were cut off from, there being no entrance to it from the house, 
except by descending the kitchen-stairs or coming through the stable- 
yard. ‘The latter was the cottage entrance, and the lodgers therein 
had garden and orchard all to themselves. 

The lodgers were two sisters, jomed a few days after our arrival by 
a friend. The sisters were in mourning, the friend in colours; the 
sisters had dark hair—one very dark—the friend was fair. ‘This much 
I gleaned from my own observation, and the remarks of a friendly 
housemaid ; and I watched the party with great interest, for my bed- 
room overlooked the garden and orchard. 

The darkest-haired sister and the friend were constantly there; 
walking sedately round and round, or running races up and down the 
grassy bank that formed the orchard; chattering to the good-natured 
old landlord ; visiting the pig, who lived in a palace at the end of the 
kitchen-garden; eating cherries, picking flowers, telling secrets, 
laughing for ever; and withal looking so merry, and happy, and 
genial—so deliciously contented with themselves and each other, and 
the whole world—that I have sometimes almost cried, as I sat behind 
my curtains and watched them. I had not a friend in the world, for 
I despised my cousins, and they hated me. Tom was done for; my 
sister in India; the few school-fellows I cared about scattered far and 
wide. How I longed to run down and join those girls in the garden, 
and listen to their secrets, and tell them mine! Terry said, “Of 
course they were not ladies, living in that poky place ;” but I guessed 
rightly that if every one had their merited position, my grandiloquent 
cousin would sit many degrees lower than her despised neighbours. 

About this time Milly’s conduct underwent a curious change. She 
became kind, sympathetic, caressing to me. I fancied I had mis- 
understood her, and my longing for a friend and confidante made me 
fall into the snare more readily. She drew from me with ease all that 
had taken place in London during her absence; Tom’s dismissal ; 
Major Erskine’s attention; his changeable conduct ; my own interest 
in him. She professed to see everything as I did; was certain Major 
Erskine was in earnest (which made me tell her a great deal more). 
“Indeed,” she said, “mamma has hinted it.” She questioned me 
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closely as to my adventure on Fairy Common; extolled my courage ; 
laughed at the stranger’s mistake ; inquired if I had ever heard who 
he was. 

“No,” I said. “Tom went down there when he came back to 
England, and tried to find out; but the surgeon he had left him 
with had gone to the coast of Africa, and no one else could remember 
anything about it.” 

So far, so good. 

One morning Milly informed me that some friends of hers, the 
Miss Congreves, had written to say that they would pass through 
Malvern that day on their way to Wales, and claimed a former pro- 
mise, that my aunt and cousins would show them about the place for 
a few hours. “So, Fan dear, as I know you don’t like them, suppose 
you go and spend the day with old Miss Hunter. I expect we must 
give them a cup of tea,” continued Milly; “but you need not come 
back till they are gone. If you get tired of the old lady you can take 
your staff and climb the hills.” , 

Excellent plan! I disliked the Miss Congreves very much. Plain, 
proud, fashionable automatons. Paralytic Miss Hunter by all means. 

“We may be late sending for you,” Milly called after me; “but 
be sure you don’t come home alone.” 

But it so chanced that Miss Hunter’s servant was going down to 
the village about nine o'clock, and would pass Melbourne House on 
her way, so I determined to come with her. I bade her good-night 
at the door of the stable-yard, having determined to creep in that 
way, and sce what my friends with the dark and fair hair were about. 

They were sitting at the open window of their room, talking the 
most wonderful medley about angels, roses, fairies, moonlight, and 
what not. I paused a few moments in the shadow, to look at and 
listen to them. “No mistaking them for anything but ladies!” was 
my mental ejaculation as I ran up the kitchen-stairs, and the next 
flight, which led to our own apartments: I opened the drawing- 
room door, made two steps in, and stood transfixed. A blaze of light, 
a Babel of voices. Through the glare I at last distinguished my 
cousins, in costumes just short of ball-dress; the Miss Congreves, 
very magnificent, but not so airily attired, and several gentlemen. 
The room was lit to the uttermost; the piano open; coffee and ices 
on a side-table. Terry I saw had on her favourite dress—blue silk 
over clear white muslin; Milly was all white, but her skirts looped 
with great bunches of rich crimson; my aunt had on her best moiré. 
—I knew it well—everything bespoke a gala. 

And in the midst of all this brilliancy I stood in a gray linen dress, 
crumpled with much climbing, black leather belt, brown gipsy hat, 
and no gloves; and exactly opposite to me, leaning over the sofa 
where sat Terry, was—Major Erskine ! 
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Of what was said or done—how I got into the room, or found a 
seat, or whom I spoke to, or who spoke to me—I have a very con- 
fused idea. My aunt looked cross and nervous; Terry never noticed 
me at all; the Miss Congreves bowed slightly ; Major Erskine seemed 
to stare as if not comprehending who I could be; but Milly’s coolness 
was equal to the occasion. She seated me—more than half-stupified 
—in a chair by the window, out of every one’s reach; made some 
slight but distinct remark about my unexpected return, and then 
resumed her conversation with the elder Congreve. 

I was so amazed and bewildered that I was passive in her hands, 
How did it all come about? What should I do? What did it 
mean ? 

Presently Miss Congreve began to play, and during the well- 
imitated thunder of an avalanche, a voice beside me said softly : 
“This is an unexpected happiness, Miss Morison ; I understood you 
were away on a visit.” 

I looked up; Major Erskine was holding out his hand; I put 
mine into it; a long friendly shake, and, as our eyes met, all my 
vexation and misery melted away: large, brown, truthful eyes! 
brimming over with honesty and tenderness, and—other things 
beside. 

“Only for a few hours,” I said, answering his question. “I had 
no idea that my aunt expected friends, except the Miss Congreves, to 
be lionised. It is a chance that you found her at home.” 

“Not at all,” he said, smiling; “Mrs. Fitzgerald invited me to 
dine with her to-day.” 

“My aunt—invited you—to-day ?” I gasped. 

“Through my friend Hamilton—she corresponds with him, you 
know. He wrote a few days ago to say we were coming down ; and 
Mrs. Fitzgerald kindly invited us to dine. I was miserably dis- 
appointed though, when I heard you were away.” 

The last sentence was almost a whisper. 

“T never knew—they didn’t tell me,” I stammered. “They pro- 
posed themselves that I should go and sit a few hours with old 
Miss Hunter.” 

Major Erskine smiled again. “ How fortunate,” he said, “ that I 
did not leave directly after dinner, as I wished! What a lovely 
moonlight!” he went on, after a moment’s silence. ‘ Are you afraid, 
Miss Morison, to stand out on the baleony ?” 

No, I was not afraid; and on to the baleony we went, and on the 
baleony we stayed till Captain Hamilton, having called some half- 
dozen times, came out and forcibly dragged the Major away. 

When they were all gone I demanded from my aunt and cousins 
the meaning of this wonderful surprise. Terry was furious and 
insolent ; Milly cool and sarcastic; my aunt, peevish and ashamed of 
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herself, sunk out of the room. Not a scrap of explanation could I 
get. 

° «Tf mamma chooses to ask people to dinner,” said Milly, with 
calm defiance, “I suppose, Fanny, she’s not obliged to ask your 
leave.” 

“Tt is such a pity, Fan,” said Terry, boiling with bitter rage, “ that 
you show your jealousy of us so plainly ; every one sees it.” 

With a look of utter scorn I took my candle and went off to bed, 
leaving them to bicker and snarl at each other till morning ; which 
I guessed they would do, for “it was their nature to.” 

From that night all Milly’s pretended friendship for me vanished 
like a shadow—as it was. Major Erskine resumed his daily visits 
and close attendance on myself; but she never made any remark, 
though she had said so much before; and if I taxed her with any- 
thing she had formerly asserted, she was so insolent that I was glad 
to be quit of her. 

But before long the mysterious change again passed over Major 
Erskine, and all the light died out of my life. That my cousins were 
at the root of this conduct I was certain—but how did they act? 
He had had proofs enough already of their trickery ; why did he 
believe anything that they said ? 

The glance of Milly’s eye showed me that she knew herself to be 
triumphing. I knew that she was acting on her own account, though 
pretending to be in concert with Terry against me, the common 
enemy. She was simply playing false to every one. 

If there is any truth in the theory of the soul’s various states of 
existence, I should say that in her last state Milly must have been a 
snake—a beautiful, spotted, venomous snake !—such a snake as crept 
into Paradise, and talked to Eve among the roses; or, if not her last, 
it would certainly be her next condition. She was apparently prac- 
tising her part, and, to my mind, was very nearly perfect. I feel 
very sure that not an Eden upon earth but would have been sullied 
and blighted by her poisoned whispers. 

For a whole week this state of things lasted ; then Major Erskine 
announced his intention of going on to Wales. Yet a week longer 
he stayed, and every day I hoped wildly that some explanation of 
this mysterious work might come. None. The day before his 
departure I was sitting at the window of my aunt’s dressing-room, 
which was just above the drawing-room, when my cousins and the 
Major came out on the taleony. They were talking, and;the Major, 
in a cold voice, said, ‘ It is a pity ; does she often do the same thing ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Terry hotly, “‘ we never know where 
she is, or what she’s doing.” 

“ You see,” said cool Milly, “she won’t be accountable to any one, 
and it vexes mamma so much.” 
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“Strange,” remarked Major Erskine; “for she is so far from 
unfeminine.” 

It was me they were talking of! I knewit! I knew it by the 
spite in my cousins’ voices; by the tender intonation of his! Un- 
feminine! What had I done? Who dared call me unfeminine ? 
Like a deadly sickness the recollection came across me of my adven- 
ture on Fairy Common, and how of late Milly had wormed from mo 
every detail of that most foolish joke. And she had given it to 
Major Erskine with her own garbling! But how could he believe 
her? He had no proof that she spoke truly, and without it he would 
scareely trust her tales. Unfortunately, it was only too true; did he 
ask myself, I must say, Yes. And who was to witness for me that it 
had only been a most thoughtless, but most innocent joke? Tom 
thousands of miles away ; or the wounded man himself, whose name 
even I was not acquainted with; these were the only two, and how 
was I to get at them? Impossible! 

I felt in a fever. I put on my hat, took my staff, crept through 
the garden, and away up to the hills. I got to a lonely spot, lay 
down with my face on the ground, and cried like a child. It had 
come now to a hand-to-hand fight with my cousins; and I said, 
“ Victory will be with them, for they have might, wicked might, on 
their side, and I have only right!” 

Sut my good angel rebuked me for this reasoning, and said, “Is 
not right the mightiest might?” And, pondering a little, I answered, 
“Yes; I would rather be myself, humiliated and miserable, yet with 
only the weight of a foolish freak on my mind, than my cousins, with 
all their wicked triumph.” 

I sat musing on the strange dominance of evil over good, which 
seems to be, and yet which I know is not, till twilight set in, and the 
evening star came and looked out pale and stedfast from the glowing 
west, like a good conscience undisturbed by the gloss and glare of 
things visible. And then I got up, and turned myself round; and, 
seated on a bench a few paces distant I saw Major Erskine. 

He came towards me, and in all my mental confusion and tumult 
the chief anxiety was to hide. the wretched eyes, which I knew were 
red and swollen with tears. It comforted me a little to see that he 
was white as death, and almost as agitated as myself. 

“T thought I should find you here, Miss Morison,” he began, 
huskily. “I should be sorry to leave without saying good-bye 
to you.” 

I tried to make some indifferent answer, but the words died in my 
throat, and I positively said nothing. 

We walked on in silence. Suddenly Major Erskine stopped, and 
said, “ Miss Morison, will you forgive me if I presume to give you 
some advice ?” 
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I said, “ Certainly ;” but I don’t think he heard, for the dreadful 
beating of my heart choked my voice. He went on rapidly, as. if 
afraid to stop. 

“JT know you have great courage and energy, high spirits, and a 
love of adventure; but you are very young, and—pardon me—very 
attractive; believe me, it is for your good I warn you” (he began to 
get incoherent). “It is not advisable—I know I have no right to speak 
—but if you reflect, you will, I am sure, admit that it is not creditable 
for a young lady to assume a masculine dress. You are angry with 
me, I see”—for I had turned round with my whole face flushing 
crimson—“ but my excuse must be my friendship—my interest— 
my—my , 

He stammered, and stopped. 

I saw that my worst suspicions were true, yet his words gave me a 
ray of hope. 

“ Major Erskine, I am not angry; I thank you very much for your 


advice. But you have been misinformed; I never in my life assumed 
a masculine dress.” 


“ Miss Morison !” 

His tone was reproachful; he looked shocked and disgusted. I 
was bitterly wounded to see how implicitly he believed my cousins. 

‘“‘ No—never,” I went on, with concentrated emphasis; “so truly 
as I stand here, and you there, and Heaven looks down upon us, and 
hears what I say !” 

His face looked one bewilderment, with something like a light 
shining through it. 

“ But I have heard,” he began; “I have been told 
stood—once especially—on Fairy Common ” 

“ Yes,” I interrupted, with bitter distinctness, “my cousins have 
told you ; now let me tell———”_ And I poured out volubly the whole 
history of that adventure from beginning to end; the reason of my 
wearing the serge dress, of my weary watch on the common, and the 
mixture of shyness and foolish fun which made me keep up the 
wounded man’s mistake. ‘“ But I don’t ask you to believe me, Major 
Erskine,” I continued, proudly ; “the only witnesses for the truth of 
what I say—Tom, or the stranger himself—are quite out of reach ; 
my cousins knew that before they slandered me.” 

Major Erskine had turned his head away ; he made no immediate 
answer, but began fumbling in a breast-pocket of his coat. He said 
at last, in a cold, stifled voice, “I believe I have some property of 
yours, Miss Morison, which allow me to return to you.” 

He took out a small parcel, unfolded several papers, and handed me 
something which looked like a little bit of yellow rag. 

“ Mine ?” I said, mechanically, shaking it out. All at once I gave 
a cry of recognition. “My handkerchief—my pretty handkerchief, 


I under- 
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that I lost that very night on the common! But, Major Erskine, how 
did you come by it ?” 

“Can't you guess ?” he said, turning on me a face full of life and 
light and glory. 

T stood amazed. 

“Took here,’ he said, kneeling down, and removing some thick 
brown curls from his forehead, “ do you remember this ?” 

A large healed scar was on the white skin. 

“ Dear, darling Fanny, you have seen it before now ; sweet, patient, 
tender little Frank, those waxwork hands laid the cool scent on it 
over and over. And you never guessed—never suspected, my darling, 
that it was I whom you watched and comforted through those weary 
hours. And the torment of my life since then has been, that the 
perfection of woman should degrade herself to the semblance of a boy. 
Now I see—now I understand. Oh! my blind folly; how dared I 
think that an angel would sully its white wings !” 

He paused a moment. I said nothing, for I had lost both voice and 
reasoning power. 

He went on softly, but rapidly. 

“Punish me, my love, punish me any way you will, but punish me 
yourself; keep me beside you, and punish me every hour; but never 
send me away again: promise to let me stay with you till death us 
do part. Will you, darling? Fanny, you are my first and only love— 
I will love you as long as I breathe—will you not promise, dear ?” 

Indulgent reader! I hope you don’t expect me to give you my 
answer. Indeed, I can’t, for I don’t know what I said. But I know 
that I did what most women would do, I began to cry! An hour 
before I had cried with utter misery; I cried now with intense 
happiness ; and I know that every masculine voice which reads this 
will say, “ How like a woman !” 

I believe we were two hours on the hill, and it was quite dark 
before we thought of going home. Everything was explained between 
us. Major Erskine had guessed from the first moment that I was 
not a boy; but his illness, and my sudden disappearance, had made it 
impossible to trace me. He had never then or since doubted my 
being in boy’s costume, and could imagine no solution to such an 
enigma. 

I told him that I thought my invalid was fifty years old, with gray 
hair and sunken cheeks. He said, ‘No wonder!” that his hair 
was thick with white dust, and he was so worn with the violence of 
the horse, and loss of blood, and his face so disfigured with streaks of 
the same, that his own servant did not know him. 

“ But the message to my aunt at the station ?” said bewildered I. 

“T gave it to Hamilton in the afternoon, directly I received the 
order. He took it without knowing of my accident.” 
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He said that he had recognised me at once in the ball-room, but 
forebore making himself known till he had solved the mystery of my 
boy’s clothing, his especial aversion being, as Tom had truly said, 
anything masculine in a woman. 

Meanwhile the malice and treachery of my cousins did their work. 
From the first moment of our acquaintance they hinted queer things 
of me, which at last took the form of my having a habit of going out 
in the assumed character of a boy, and remaining hours away, no one 
knowing where I was. This he could not doubt, for had he not had 
proof of it? My cousins, finding their insinuations fell on fruitful 
ground, redoubled their falsehoods; sometimes he believed, shunned 
me, and was miserable; sometimes he detected the malice and un- 
truthfulness, followed his own instinct, and was happy. At last the 
mischievous pair, finding, I suppose, that they made but little way, 
told the story of Fairy Common, so artfully garbled, that without 
positively compromising themselves, they turned all the consideration 
and kindness I had shown for them into a perfect slander; and were 
no doubt astonished to find it so readily swallowed, little guessing the 
reasons their listener had for believing. 

But there is an avenger of truth as well as an avenger of blood. 
This last black act of treachery became their ruin. The powers of 
retribution are slow, but very sure. Major Erskine, though he had 
seen with his own eyes and heard with his own ears, yet absolutely 
refused to believe that I had spent that day and night masquerading 
as a boy in a seaport town. My sudden disappearance, when Tom 
returned with help, had a horridly suspicious look. Still he refused 
to believe. True it is that, “In love, faith and unfaith can ne’er be 
equal powers.” He determined, like a sensible man, to speak to me 
plainly ; the result we all know now. 

What he said of my cousins I will not put down here. At one time 
I had to place my hand upon his mouth, to stop some dreadful words 
that I heard coming. We got home at last. My aunt was alone in 
the drawing-room. Without any preamble, Major Erskine informed 
her how matters stood between us, and formally asked her consent. 

My poor old aunt! I quite pitied her. She trembled, turned pale, 
sank on a chair, and at last gasped out, “Oh dear! oh dear! what will 
the girls say ?” 

“They will be delighted, of course,” said Major Erskine. “ All young 
ladies like weddings.” 

“But what do you say, auntie?” I whispered, kneeling down, and 
putting my arm round her neck. 

She tried to collect herself, gave me a shivering kiss, and answered 
spasmodically, “Oh, my dear—for myself, I’m sure—I’m very glad. 
Indeed. Major Erskine—she’s a very good girl; and I’m sure you will 
make her—a very good husband.” 
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Then she got up, murmuring that she had something to look after, 
and went out of the room; but stopped at the door, forgot herself 
again, and, sighing piteously—“ They will say it is all my fault”— 
disappeared. 

I implored Major Erskine, for the poor old lady’s sake, to say nothing 
to her daughters, and with some trouble prevailed. We remained 
alone in the drawing-room. In about half an hour a furious uproar 
was heard above stairs—screams, yells, and crashing of crockery. 

Terrified, I wanted to run and see. 

“No,” said Major Erskine, detaining me with a smile; “ you might 
come to harm.” 

Some time after, I heard Griffiths, my aunt’s maid, descending the 
stairs, and ran to the door. 

. Griffiths, what 7s the matter ?” 

“Oh, nothing, miss; only one of Miss Terry’s tantrums. Her ma’ 
told her something she did not like, so she screeched, and kicked, and 
flung out at us right and left. Then she said she’d throw herself from 
the window. Missus was frightened, but I said, ‘Let her alone, ma’an ; 
let her do it. ” 

“And did she?” I asked, horrified. 

“Lord, no, miss. But she took up her great water-jug, and dashed 
it out, and smashed it to bits, and nearly killed the cat.” 

“What is she domg now?” I said, nervously. 

“Now, miss? I think she’s a trimming of her blue muslin. Tm 
just going to send Jane up with the cold pie and some stout, for she 
yows she won't come down to tea.” 

“Qh!” said I, feeling very much relieved; “thank you, Griffitis, 
that will do.” 

And I went back to Major Erskine, who was choking with sup- 
pressed laughter, his head out of the window. No wonder. Here 
was a revelation! This was delicate, die-away, whispering Terry. 

The notice that Milly took of my engagement was just what might 
be expected of her. She came down and presided at tea with her usual 
coolness, not alluding to the circumstance in any way. But when we 
were going off to bed that night, she turned round and said, “So 
you've contrived to hook the Major, Fanny. Well, you ave a clevet 
girl ; I know you've been after him a long time.” 

T could afford to be generous, so I left the room without a word. 

Two months after I was married to Major Erskine. As we returned 
from church he took off my glove to put a guard over a ring which 
had just been placed on my third finger. It was a thick gold band, 
and round it, in magnificent diamonds, was the word “ Frank.” 

Ihave only one thing more to say. Tom returned after a time from 
India, very much depressed at the twist affairs had taken. However, 
he came down to stay with us, and Major Erskine’s sweet little sister 
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Violet was with us at the time. In three days Tom was over head 
and ears in love with her, and when I sounded Violet a little, to my 
surprise she blushed furiously, and acknowledged that she had never 
seen any one that she admired so much. Before long they were 
engaged. The night before the wedding, Tom said, “ How lucky for 
me, Fan, that you married the Major! If you hadn't, you know, I never 
should have met my darling Violet.” 

I was only too delighted that he had forgotten so entirely how 
unlucky he had once thought my marriage. 
teristic of Tom—dear, honest old Tom ! 

I have been married some years now. My husband is the noblest 
man on earth, and I am the happiest woman. 

My cousins come to see me now and then, and criticise and de- 
preciate everything I possess. My aunt comes too, whenever they 
will allow her, and cries bitterly when she goes away. Terry and 
Milly are still unmarried, and likely to remain so. 

They have had many a battle in their lives, I fancy, but none so 
desperate as that I have described, which Truth won from Falsehood. 


But it was so charac- 


C.F. B. 








A Page from the Book of Folly. 


“ That owned the virtuous ring and glass.” 
Il Penseroso. 


Cuapter I, 
“ AURELIA !” 


“ Otto !” 

“ Must we then part ?” 

They were folded in each other’s arms. There never was such 
kissing. 

“How shall we henceforth exchange the sweet tokens of our 
undying affection, my Otto?” 

“Alas, my Aurelia, I know not! Thy Otto blushes to acquaint 
thee that he cannot write.” 

“Blush not, my Otto, thou needest not reproach thyself. Even 
couldest thou write, thy Aurelia could not read. O these dark ages!” 

They remained some minutes gazing on each other with an expres- 
sion of fond perplexity. Suddenly the damsel’s features assumed the 
aspect of one who experiences the visitation of a happy thought. 
Gently yet decidedly she pronounced : 

“ We will exchange rings.” 

They drew off their rings simultaneously. 

“This, Aurelia, was my grandfather's.” 

“This, Otto, was my grandmother’s, which she charged me with 
her dying breath never to part with save to him whom alone I loved.” 

“Mine is a brilliant, more radiant than aught save the eyes of my 
Aurelia.” 


And, in fact, Aurelia’s eyes hardly sustained the comparison. A finer 
stone could not easily be found. 

“Mine is a sapphire, azure as the everlasting heavens, and type of a 
constancy enduring as they.” 

In truth, it was of a tint seldom to be met with in sapphires. 

‘The exchange made, the lady seemed less anxious to detain her 
lover. 

“ Beware, Otto,” she eried, as he slid down the cord, which yielded 
him an oscillatory transit from her casement to the moat, where he 
alighted knee-deep in mud. “ Beware !—if my brother should be gazing 
from his chamber on the resplendent moon !” 

But that ferocious young baron was accustomed to spend his time in 


a less romantic manner ; and so it came to pass that Otto encountered 
him not. 
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Cuaprer II, 


Days, weeks, months had passed by, and Otto, a wanderer in a 
foreign land, had heard no tidings of his Aurelia. Ye who have loved 
may well conceive how her ring was all in all to him. He divided 
his time pretty equally between gazing into its cerulean depths, as 
though her lovely image were mirrored therein, and pressing its 
chilly surface to his lips, little as it recalled the warmth and balminess 
of hers. 

The burnished glow of gold, the chaste sheen of silver, the dance 
and sparkle of light i in multitadinous gems, arrested his attention as 
he one evening perambulated the streets of a great city. He beheld a 
jeweller’s shop. The gray-headed, spectacled lapidary sat at a bench 
within, sedulously polishing a streaked pebble by the light of a small 
lamp. A sudden thought struck Otto; he entered the shop, and, pre- 
senting the ring to the jeweller, inquired in a tone of suppressed 
exultation : 

“What hold you for the worth of this inestimable ring ?” 

The jeweller, with no expression of surprise or curiosity, received 
the ring from Otto, held it to the light, glanced slightly at the stone, 
somewhat more carefully at the setting, laid the ring for a moment in 
a pair of light scales, and, handing it back to Otto, remarked with a 
tone and manner of the most entire indifference, 

“The worth of this inestimable ring is one shilling and sixpence.” 

“ Caitiff of a huckster !” exclaimed Otto, bringing down his fist on 
the bench with such vigour that the pebbles leaped up and fell rattling 
down: “ Sayest thou this of a gem framed by genii in the bowels of 
the earth ?” 

“Nay, friend,” returned the jeweller with the same imperturbable 
air, “that thy gem was framed of earth I in nowise question, seeing 
that it doth principally consist of sand. But when thou speakest of 
genii and the bowels of the earth, thou wilt not, I hope, take it amiss 
if I crave better proof than thy word that the devil has taken to glass- 
making. Jor glass, and nothing else, credit me, thy jewel is.” 

“And the gold ?” gasped Otto. 

“There is just as much gold in thy ring as sufliceth to handsomely 
gild a like superficies of brass, which is not saying much.” 

And, applying a sponge dipped in some liquid to a small part of 
the hoop, the jeweller disclosed the dull hue of the baser metal so 
evidently that Otto could hardly doubt longer. He doubted no more 
When the lapidary laid his ring in the scales against another of the 
came size and make, and pointe ad to the inequality of the balance. 

“Thou seest,” he continued, “ that in our craft a very little gold 
goes a very great way. It is far otherwise in the world, as thou, 
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albeit in no sort eminent for sapience, hast doubtless ere this ascer- 
tained for thyself. Thou art evidently a prodigious fool !” 

This latter disparaging observation could be safely ventured upon, 
as Otto had rushed from the shop, speechless with rage. 

Was Aurelia deceiver or deceived? Should he execrate her, or her 
venerable grandmother, or some unknown person? The point was 
too knotty to be solved in the agitated state of his feelings. He 
decided it provisionally by execrating the entire human race, not 
forgetting himself. 

In a mood like Otto’s a trifling circumstance is sufficient to deter- 
mine the quality of action. The ancient city of which he was at the 
time an inhabitant was traversed by a large river spanned by a quaint 
and many-arched bridge, to which his frantic and aimless wanderings 
had conducted him. Spires and gables and lengthy facades were 
reflected in the water, blended with the shadows of boats, and inter- 
spersed with the mirrored flames of innumerable windows on land, or 
of lanterns suspended from the masts or sterns of the vessels. The 
dancing ripples bickered and flickered, and seemed to say, “Come 
hither to us,” while the dark reaches of still water in the shadow of 
the piers promised that whatever might be intrusted to them should 
be faithfully retained. Swayed by a sudden impulse, Otto drew his 
ring from his finger. It gleamed an instant aloft in air; in another 
the relaxation of his grasp would have consigned it to the stream. 

“ Forbear !” 

Otto turned, and perceived a singular figure by his side. The 
stranger was tall and thin, and attired in a dusky cloak which only 
partially concealed a flame-coloured jerkin. A cock’s feather peaked 
up in his cap; his eyes were piercingly brilliant; his nose was aqui- 
line ; the expression of his features sinister and sardonic. Had Otto 
been more observant, or less preoccupied, he might have noticed that 
the stranger’s left shoe was of a peculiar form, and that he limped 
some little with the corresponding foot. 

“ Forbear, I say; thou knowest not what thou doest.” 

“ And what skills what I do with a piece of common glass ?” 

“Thou errest, friend; thy ring is not common glass. Had thy 
mistress surmised its mystic virtues, she would have thought oftener 
than twice ere exchanging it for thy diamond.” 

“What may these virtues be?” eagerly demanded Otto. 

“Tn the first place, it will show thee when thy mistress may chance 
to think of thee, as it will then prick thy finger.” 

“‘ Now I know thee for a lying knave,” exclaimed the youth indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Learn, to thy confusion, that it hath not pricked me once 
since I parted from Aurelia.” 

“Which proves that she has never once thought of thee.” 

“Villain !” shouted Otto, “ say that again, and I will transfix thee.” 
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“Thou mayest if thou canst,” rejoined the stranger, with an expres- 
sion of such cutting scorn that Otto’s spirit quailed, and he felt a 
a secret but overpowering conviction of his interlocutor’s veracity. 
Rallying, however, in some measure, he exclaimed : 

“ Aurelia is true! I will wager my soul upon it!” 

“Done!” screamed the stranger in a strident voice of triumph, 
while a burst of diabolical laughter seemed to proceed from every 
cranny of the eaves and piers of the old bridge, and to be taken up by 
goblin echoes from the summits of the adjacent towers and steeples. 

Otto’s blood ran chill, but he mustered sufficient courage to inquire 
hoarsely : 

“ What of its further virtues ?” 

“ When it shall have pricked thee,” returned the mysterious person- 
age, “on turning it once completely round thy finger thou wilt see 
thy mistress wherever she may be. If thou turnest it the second 
time, thou wilt know what her thought of thee is; and, if the third 
time, thou wilt find thyself in her presence. But I give thee fair 
warning that by doing this thou wilt place thyself in a more disastrous 
plight than any thou hast experienced hitherto. And now farewell.” 

The speaker disappeared. Otto stood alone upon the bridge. He 
saw nothing around him but the stream, with its shadows and lights, 
as he slowly and thoughtfully turned round to walk to his lodgings. 


Cuapter III, 


Ye who have loved, et cetera, as aforesaid, will comprehend the anxiety 
with which Otto henceforth consulted his ring. He was continually 
adjusting it to his finger in a manner, as he fancied, to render the 
anticipated puncture more perceptible when it should come at last. 
He would have worn it on all his fingers in succession had the con- 
formation of his robust hand admitted of its being placed on any but 
the slenderest. Thousands of times he could have sworn that he felt 
the admonitory sting; thousands of times he turned the trinket round 
and round with desperate impatience; but Aurelia’s form remained as 
invisible, her thoughts as inscrutable, as before. His great dread was 
that he might be pricked in his sleep, on which account he would sit 
up watching far into the morn. For, as he reasoned, not without 
plausibility, when could he more rationally hope for a place in Aurelia’s 
thoughts than at that witching and suggestive period? She might 
surely think of him when she had nothing else todo! Had she really 
nothing else to do? And Otto grew sick and livid with jealousy. It 
of course frequently occurred to him to doubt and deride the virtues 
of the ring, and he was several times upon the point of flinging it 
away. But the more he pondered upon the appearance and manner 
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of the stranger, the less able he felt to resist the conviction of his 
truthfulness. 

At last a most unmistakable puncture! the distinct, though slight, 
pang of a miniature wound. A crimson bead of blood rose on Otto's 
finger, swelled to its due proportion, and became a trickling blot. 

“She is thinking of me!” cried he rapturously, as if this were an 
instance of the most signal and unforeseen condescension. All the 
weary expectancy of the last six months was forgotten. He would 
have railed at himself had the bliss of the moment allowed him to 
remember that he had ever railed at her. 

Otto turned his ring once, and Aurelia became visible in an instant. 
She was standing before the mercer’s booth in the chief street of the 
little town which adjoined her father’s castle. Her gaze was riveted 
on a silk mantle, trimmed with costly furs, which depended from a 
hook inside the doorway. Her lovely features wore an expression of 
extreme dissatisfaction. She was replacing a purse, apparently by no 
means weighty, in her embroidered girdle. 

Otto turned the ring the second time, and Aurelia’s silvery accents 
immediately became audible to the following effect : 

“If that fool Otto were here, he would buy it for me.” 

She turned away, aud walked down the street. Otto uttered a cry 
like the shriek of an uprooted mandrake. His hand was upon the 
ring to turn it for the third time; but the stranger’s warning occurred 
to him, and fur a moment he forbore. In that moment the entire 
vision vanished from before his eyes. 

What boots it to describe Otto’s feelings upon this revelation of 
Aurelia’s sentiments? For lovers, description would be needless; to 
wiser people, incomprehensible. Suffice it to say, that as his lady 
deemed him a fool he appeared bent on proving that she did not deem 
amiss. 

A long space of time elapsed without any further admonition from 
the ring. Perhaps Aurelia had no further occasion for his purse ; 
perhaps she had found another pursebearer. The latter view of the 
case appeared the more plausible to Otto, and it hugely aggravated 
his torments. 

At last the moment came. It was the hour of midnight. Again 
Otto felt the sharp puncture, again the ruby drop started from his 
finger, again he turned the ring, and again beheld Aurelia. She was in 
her chamber, but not alone. Her companion wasa youth of Otto's age. 
She was in the act of placing Otto’s brilliant upon his finger. Otto 
turned his own ring, and heard her utter, with singular distinctness : 

“ This ring was given me by the greatest fool I ever knew. Little 
did he imagine that it would one day be the means of procuring me 


liberty, and bliss in the arms of my Arnold. My venerable grand- 
mother ™ 
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The voice expired upon her lips, for Otto stood before her. 

Arnold precipitated himself from the window, carrying the ring 
with him. Otto, glaring at his faithless mistress, stood in the middle 
of the apartment with his sword unsheathed. Was he about to use it? 
None can say; for at this moment the young Baron burst into the 
room, and, without the slightest apology for the liberty he was taking, 
passed his sword through Otto’s body. 

Otto groaned, and fell upon his face. He was dead. The young 
Baron ungently reversed the position of the corpse, and scanned its 
features with evident surprise and dissatisfaction. 

“It is not Arnold, after all!” he muttered. “Who would have 
thought it ?” 

“Thou seest, brother, how unjust were thy suspicions,” observed 
Aurelia, with an air of injured but not implacable virtue. “ As for this 
abominable ravisher Her feelings forbade her to proceed. 

The brother looked mystified. There was something beyond his 
comprehension in the affair; yet he could not but acknowledge that 
Otto was the person who had rushed by him as he lay in wait upon 
the stairs. He finally determined that it was best to say nothing 
about the matter: a resolution the easier of performance as he was 
not wont to be lavish of his words at any time. He wiped his sword 
on his sister’s curtains, and was about to withdraw, when Aurelia 
again spoke : 

“Ere thou departest, brother, have the goodness to ring the bell, 
and desire the menials to remove this carrion from my apartment.” 

The young Baron sulkily complied, and retreated growling to his 
chamber. 

The attendants carried Otto's body forth. To the honour of her 
sex be it recorded, that before this was done Aurelia vouchsafed one 
glance to the corpse of her old lover. Her eye fell on the brazen 
ring “And he has actually worn it all this time!” thought she. 

“Would have outraged my daughter, would he?” said the old 
Baron, when the transaction was reported to him. “Let him be 
buried in a concatenation accordingly.” 

“What the guy dickens be a concatenation, Geoflrey ?” interrogated 
Giles. 

“ Methinks it is Latin for a ditch,” responded Geoffrey. 

This interpretation commending itself to the general judgment of 
the retainers, Otto was interred in the shelving bank of the old moat, 
just under Aurelia’s window. A rough stone was laid upon the grave. 
The magic ring, which no one thought worth appropriating, remained 
upon the corpse’s finger. Thou mayest probably find it there, reader, 
if thou searchest long enough. 

The first visitor to Otto's humble sepulchre was, after all, Aurelia 
herself, who alighted thereon the following night after letting herself 
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down from her casement to fly with Arnold. Their escape was 
successfully achieved upon a pair of excellent horses, the proceeds of 
Otto’s diamond, which had become the property of a Jew. 

On the third night an aged monk stood by Otto’s grave, and wept 
plentifully. He carried a lantern, a mallet, and a chisel. “He was 
my pupil,” sobbed the good old man. “It were meet to contribute 
what in me lies to the befitting perpetuation of his memory.” 

Setting down the lantern, he commenced work, and with pious toil 
engraved on the stone in the Latin of the period : 


“HAC MAGNUS STULTUS JACET IN FOSSA SEPULTUS, 
MULIER CUI CREDIDIT MORTUUM ILLUM REDDIDIT.” 


Here he paused, at the end of his strength and of his Latin. 

“ Beshrew my old arms and brains!” he sighed. 

“Tem!” coughed a deep voice in his vicinity. 

The monk looked up. The personage in the dusky cloak and 
flame-coloured jerkin was standing over him. 

“(Good monk,” said the fiend, “ what dost thou here ?” 

“Good fiend,” said the monk, “I am inscribing an epitaph to the 
memory of a departed friend. Thou mightest kindly aid me to 
complete it.” 

“Truly,” rejoined the demon, “it would become me to do s0, 


seeing that I have his soul here in my pocket. Thou wilt not expect 
me to employ the language of the Church. Nathless, I see not 
wherefore the vernacular may not serve as well.” 

And, taking the mallet and chisel, he completed the monk's 
inscription with the supplementary legend : 


‘* SERVED HIM RIGHT.” 








Aspect of Paris after the War. 


Versailles, February 9, 1871. 

Txoucn the weather was rainy yesterday it did not prevent me 
from attempting an excursion to St. Cloud. At the St. Cloud gate 
of Versailles I was stopped by a young Prussian soldier of the guard, 
who examined my laissez passer. The French—at least those who 
are in the habit of thinking at all—must be much astonished to find 
so many amongst the Prussian private soldiers who understand their 
language, whilst so very few amongst them (Alsatians excepted) 
understand one word of German. 

The road and the park looked desolate, and the ground every- 
where was covered with broken glass and porcelain and dirty soldiers’ 
rags. Amongst the broken bits of porcelain I found the half of a 
splendid plate, with the timbre of ‘Sevres’ and ‘Chateau de St. 
Cloud,’ and I took it as a keepsake. Many proud trees had been cut 
down. The splendid orange trees were uninjured, but they were all 
frozen. 

The beautiful flower-pots—fortunately mostly made of some metal— 
were all thrown from their stands; others, near the chiteau, made of 
some kind of clay, were however broken. 

The brave marble gods and goddesses, dancing satyrs, and that 
profligate heathenish crew, which had behaved so bravely during 
all the siege, had also suffered greatly at the last sortie, of which 
the park was the principal theatre. A naked, heavenly-handsome 
female—I guess a Daphne, who “tormented Apollo by too much 
running,” and who for that sin (according to Ariosto) is smoking in 
hell, togething with other cruel maidens—has lost by a shot one of 
her fine arms; while the beautiful naked youth that is running after 
her has lost all hope of ever overtaking her, for a Christian grenade has 
taken away one of his heathenish legs. Meleager, who, opposite this 
mutilated couple, is wrestling with a “formidable boar, has nothing to 
fear from him any more, for a y ball has taken aw ay his snout and ampu- 
tated at the same time the hind legs of the dog assailing the boar. 

I approached the entrance of the palace facing Sevres. To the left, 
on the steps, stands a Flora, and to the right a Hercules occupied with 
the Hydra, both of bronze. These two statues are intact. The face of 
the palace is not much injured. Climbing over heaps of rubbish, I 
entered the hall. To the right and left I noticed two most beautiful 
female statues, which were awfully mutilated and painted with charcoal 
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by witty soldiers. ‘Two other statues more in the background were 
broken in such a manner that I could not make head or tail of them. 

Climbing over other heaps of rubbish, I entered the great court 
which is open towards Paris. The walls are still standing, but the 
ruins have a very melancholy impression. Oae has a good view of 
Paris from the height overtowering the palace. The rubbish filling 
up the inside has been—at least its surface—searched so well by 
thousands of soldiers, that I could not even find the smallest frag- 
ment worthy to be kept as a remembrance. I might have taken 
some forgotten leg of a goddess, but I had no waggon at my dis- 
position, like some princes of the second staffle, who are said to have 
saved many precious relics, both of marble and porcelain. I always 
believed that the inhabitants of the Hotel de Reservoirs were very 
idle, but now I am told that they have been very industrious—in the 
wake of war. 

St. Cloud must be a most charming place in summer, built as it is on 
the slope of a hill and its streets stretching up and down. It extends 
to the River Seine, along which runs the road—to the left to Mont 
Valérien, to the right to Sevres. Everywhere you see here the splendid 
villas of the rich Parisians, in the middle of splendid gardens, mostly 
ornamented with exotic plants. The gardens are but little damaged, 
but the exotic plants are frozen, and soldiers have made walking-sticks 
of their stems. Hollow statues, ornamenting these gardens, have been 
broken, probably in searching for treasures hidden inside of them. 

I descended towards the river. Some buildings belonging to the 
palace are still tolerably preserved. In a large establishment near the 
turnpike road is the Prussian guard. The sentry-box before it is 
riddled with bullets. Sentries were placed along the whole bank of 
the river and on the bridge, of which an arch has been blown up. On 
the Parisian bank of the Seine I sawa great many people fishing, 
hoping to catch a dinner. 

I turned again to the left, ascending the hill. The gates and doors 
were all open. I did not discover one single house of which the inside 
was not destroyed by fire, and I did not see a dozen of people in all 
St. Cloud. Here and there I met a poor ragged fellow with a sack, 
searching the rubbish. The fine new church is only a little injured ; 
though struck by some balls it sustained no serious damage. 

I entered at least fifty houses, but had to proceed very cautiously, 
for walls and beams were hanging there in the most dangerous manner, 
and one unlucky step might bring them down. The tumbling down 
of the ceiling of the upper storeys had filled the interior of the houses 
with rubbish, and it is to be hoped that the proprietors will recover 
very valuable things by removing it, for which the greedy soldiers had 
no time. They had, however, found the entrances of all cellars, even 
of those most cunningly hidden. The labels of the empty bottles lying 
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about everywhere gave testimony to the good taste of the proprietors. 
The Cassubes and Pomeranians who swallowed these precious wines 
had scarcely an idea of the money paid for them. 

By an open side-gate I entered a very extensive splendid property, 
perhaps the finest in all St. Cloud. It belongs to some Legitimist count, 
whose name I could not ascertain. The palace-like villa, situated on an 
eminence, faces Paris. In front of it is a basin with a fountain, 
still bubbling in a weakly manner. The villa is burned out. 

Close to the side-gate through which I entered stands a rather 
extensive pavilion. Near it, on the green, in the walks and amongst 
the shrubs, I discovered, soaked by the rain and half destroyed by fire, 
a number of exquisite engravings, all representing kings and princes 
or princesses of the Bourbon line. Amongst them was the finest 
portrait of Marie Antoinette which I ever saw, engraved by Alexander 
Tardieu. 

The palace was utterly burned out. The cellars, though walled up 
with much art, were broken open, and hundreds of empty bottles lying 
about, intermixed with papers of all kinds. The barrels in the ice-house 
were also empty. 

In another villa not far off I found a partly burned copying book of 
the proprietor, containing all his letters since 1868. I laid it on a 
place where it easily might be found by its returning master. Some 
rooms were not touched by the fire; amongst them the study or 
library. The books covered the floor pell-mell ; they were not attractive 
enough for the soldiers, 

In one of the rooms I discovered, to my astonishment, smoke still 
creeping through a rent in the wall. 

Most of the inhabitants seemed to have left in the utmost hurry. 
This was to be seen best in the mostly unburned kitchens, where all 
the things were standing about. I was astonished to find even all 
coppers, pans, &c. In a store-room I found, on shelves carefully laid 
out, a great many fine pears and apples—but all were rotten and 
thickly covered with mould. 

It was a most curious sensation—to walk thus alone through these 
dead, and as it were still animated, houses. It was to me as if I were 
exploring Pompeii or Herculaneum. Through an iron gate with a 
half-destroyed inscription I entered a park ; it was, I believe, the park 
of Montotour. ‘The houses were also burned out, but the outside of 
some of them was tolerably preserved. On one of them I saw the 
English flag, and outside was written in German, “ Property of the 
Count of Galway, Englishman.” In another house I met its pro- 
prietor, who had some men with him whom he ordered to remove the 
rubbish. At a third house, on the walls of which I noticed Egyptian 


figures and hieroglyphs, workmen were occupied with nailing up the 
windows. 
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I crossed the railroad and entered the streets of the village of 
St. Cloud, which were more interesting than anything I had seen 
before. Many of the suburbs of Strasburg were still more destroyed, 
but the small old citizen-houses in the narrow lanes of St. Cloud 
offered far more picturesque views. One could, as it were, look right 
into the heart of the family life of the small French citizens. The 
poor people had not saved anything, and their half-burned furniture 
and things covered the street. Beams and staircases were sometimes 
suspended only by some splinters, and some walls hung so much 
over the street that I glided underneath holding my breath. Here 
and there such a confusion of beams and walls tumbled down with a 
crash, giving me a fair warning not to be too venturesome. 

Before one of these houses—it was rather a mound of rubbish—I 
met an old decent-looking woman crying. She told me that yonder 
heap of rubbish had been her house; but she had wept over its loss 
already sufficiently ; now she was anxious about the fate of her daughter, 
who had ventured with some young men into the cellar, to see whether 
a few barrels with oil were still there. My heart ached, but, as I could 
not help her, I comforted the poor mother to my best ability, and ad- 
vanced further into the dangerous narrow lanes blocked up by hills of 
rubbish. It will cost a great deal of work to remove it, but after all 
it will prove a blessing, as it protected much property. I spoke toa 
man who was occupied in clearing a way to his room, where he 
hoped to find his strong-box, containing his money and valuables. 
Another man similarly occupied cursed his own countrymen, who had 
foolishly destroyed the palace, and whose shells had also struck his 
house. Most of the houses of St. Cloud were, however, burnt by the 
Prussians on the 19th of January, because French soldiers had taken 
possession of them and were firing on the Prussians. As the fire still 
burned when the armistice was concluded, the report sprang up that 
the Prussians had fired St. Cloud during the armistice, which is not 
the case. 

Passing through the utterly destroyed and blocked-up Rue de 
l'Eglise, I at last emerged from that labyrinth, and being rather tired 
I sat down to rest on a stone bench before a house on the road. A 
great many officers on horseback and in carriages passed on their way 
to Mont Valérien, which interested them more than the ruins of 
St. Cloud. I omitted to say that on a grass-plat inside the property 
of the Legitimist count I found a few cartridges which puzzled me. 
They were shorter but thicker than those of the mitrailleuses, but the 
points of the projectile were somewhat flattened. I was told here that 
they were explosive bullets, and was advised to use caution. I there- 
fore left them quietly on my mantlepiece, as I did not like to 
endanger my life by examining these miniature shells. 

Not far from the Sevres bridge, between the road and the river, on 
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the sand, the German soldiers had placed a very strange and amusing 
thing. It was a gigantic stuffed brown bear, standing on its hind legs, 
with its face turned towards Paris. They had put on its head a very 
much battered old hat, and in its right paw an enormous cudgel, by 
which the equilibrium of the old fellow was maintained. Between the 
two fore paws was placed a large open folio book, and from the girdle 
of the bear a large lantern was hanging down by achain. Under its left 
arm the bear held a rather dirty parlementaire flag, whilst from under 
its right arm stuck out a scythe, well becoming a true Polish bear. 
I was so pleased with the joke that I took a sketch of the old fellow. 

The Sevres bridge is at this moment a very interesting point, much 
visited by curious German soldiers and officers, who are not per- 
mitted to enter Paris. The Prussian end of the bridge is closed by 
chevaux de frise, and only a very narrow passage is left at one side, 
where a German officer has the very onerous duty of examining the 
safe-conducts and to refuse all the passless republicans of both sexes. 
Both parties behave, however, with great propriety, and every one 
submits patiently to the exigencies of military duty, whilst the German 
soldiers are friendly and even polite. 

Amusing it was to me to observe the traffic carried on through the 
chevaux de frise by sutlers and other industrious people, who sold to 
the hungry Parisians on the other side smoked herrings, and especially 
butter, without the soldiers interfering. 

The stately manufactory in Sevres is not destroyed, but the village 
does not look better than Ville d’Avray, for soldiers are occupying 
most of the houses. 

It commenced to rain very hard, and I was glad to find a place in an 
omnibus running to Versailles, where I met a number of Parisians, 
who seemed very reasonable. Amongst them was a German who had 
been expelled from that city, and came from looking at his house. 
He had managed to enter Paris on a false safe-conduct, and returned 
to Versailles by similar means. There was also a Parisian mother, 
with a baby that had been born during the siege ; mother and infant, 
and another young girl coming from Paris, looked remarkably rosy 
and fat, and nobody would have believed that they came from a city 
brought to terms by hunger. The elections, which took place here 
yesterday, did not make much noise. Everybody here is pleased 
however that Gambetta has resigned; in Paris however his party 
seems to be very active. 

Versailles, February 12, 1871. 

Versailles is the worst place for political news. In London, Vienna, 
or America, people know more of it than we do here, for they have 
at least the papers from all parts of the world, and are enabled to 
form some general idea about the political situation. What our 
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inspired political correspondents communicate is only what is desirable 
to be known, and what independent correspondents catch now and 
then of news has rarely more value than any other rumour. Now and 
then a political combination may be half guessed, or a cloven foot be 
discovered across the political dust raised on purpose. 

Elections are more or less humbug everywhere: they were so in 
imperial France, and in republican America. The elections now 
taking place in France are, however, the most cruel humbug. This 
is no reproach to the victorious Germans ; the humbugging character 
of the whole election farce is a result of the situation. 

Count Bismarck wants at least some acknowledgeable represen- 
tation of the moral person called France. He is far from believing 
that the National Assembly resulting from these elections is a true 
representation, and the greater part of the French nation does not 
believe it either; but both parties long for an end of this great 
tragedy. Iam sure Count Bismarck would prefer to treat with 
the Napoleonic regency, which is the only diplomatically acknowledged 
government; but though he would think nothing of slapping public 
opinion in the face, it is not judged advisable to do so without being 
assured of success. 

It would be foolish to believe that the German government pre- 
fers a French republic, for experience has proved that the influence 
of a powerful neighbouring republic like France is very dangerous to 
the monarchical principle in Germany. For the moment, however, 
it suits the iron Count to declare that he will not interfere with the 
internal affairs of France ; he does not know yet, for certain, whether 
the National Assembly will declare for a republic, and when he does 
know it, it will be time enough to set the secretly prepared springs 
in motion. Then the question may be discussed—respectively sup- 
ported or opposed in an indirect manner—whether this National 
Assembly was only convened to decide about war and peace alone, 
or about the future form of government also ? 

It is very natural that all would-be pretenders to the French crown 
try to fish in these troubled waters, and everywhere we hear of 
Bonapartist, Orleanist, and other intrigues. Rochefort says in his 
paper, “Le chancre monarchique se développe 4 cété de Gambetta,” 
and wishes the princes of Orleans to be declared ineligible. Thiers 
entertains, as Rochefort says, “the grotesque idea of offering the 
crown to the King of Belgium.” 


Versailles, February 16, 1871. 
No one returns from Paris who has not to complain of some vexation 
or other. I have seen none but angry faces, except my own—for I 
defy any one to ruffle my good humour if I am out on a press excur- 
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sion. A friend of mine, a great traveller, writing for the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung, was once the object of a very amusing caricature. 
He, in his hunting-dress, was represented being attacked in front by a 
wild Indian and a buffalo, whilst a snake wriggled around his feet, and 
an alligator, emerging from a swamp, had taken hold of one of his 
coat-tails. My friend swings his rifle, and cries exultingly, “ Hurrah ! 
That will give a splendid article for the Augsburg Allgemeine!” I 
am nearly of the same humour; if attacked by some wild Cassubian, 
or some Mecklenburgian buffalo, or some police snake wriggling in my 
road, or by a field-gendarme alligator, stopping me in a disagreeable 
manner, I brandish exultingly my charged steel pen, and cry out, 
“Thank heaven !” 

Le voi d Espagne—I mean the landlord of the Hétel d Espagne— 
entered my room this morning under the pretext of awaking me, but 
I think to assure himself that I had not bolted in the night. By his 
impudent bill he confirmed me in my belief in my physiognomical 
knowledge. I shook the dust from my uncleaned boots, and proceeded 
to the station close by. 

In reference to the false report of the death of the King of Spain, 
the ecitoyen Dargance proclaimed to the citoyens assembled in the 
theatre in Bordeaux that: “ Macaroni I. a recu un potage de balles 
de plomb dans la téte.” 

A good conscience is said to be a great convenience in these times ; 
I prefer, however, a correct passport. Having not the slightest doubt 
that I had a good one in my pocket, together with my return-ticket, 
I was very indignant when the porter stopped me at the entrance of 
the waiting-room. Somewhat impatiently I produced my Jaissez 
passer, which, besides the seals of the préfecture and the chief of the 
Parisian army, showed also that of our glorious Stars and Stripes, and 
assuming the mien of a citizen of a great republic, I strode on, but 
had the mortification to hear that my laissez passer, notwithstanding 
all its ¢imbres, was a worthless rag. Strict orders had arrived in the 
night from Versailles not to let any one pass without producing a 
carte rose from the préfectwre de Paris. 

Instead of making a noise and sawing the air with my arms, as 
indignant Parisians did who were in the same boat with me, I at 
once marched off towards the préfectwre, which is in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pont Neuf. As it was only 8 a.m., and the préfecture 
not opening before 9 a.m., I walked leisurely up the boulevards. The 
kiosks, where the newspaper vendors have their residence, were just 
opening, and I loaded myself with a considerable portion of Parisian 
literature. 

Approaching the Rue Montmartre, the 24th of February, 1848, came 
back upon my memory. There opposite, at the end of the Rue du 


Faubourg Montmartre, stood the barricade on which I fought a couple 
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of minutes for the Republic, little thinking that my ten bullets were 
sent by me into the bodies of poor monarchical soldiers for the benefit 
of a Napoleon III.! Well, we never do know what we are doing. 
We are poor miserable tools in the hands of Providence! I regretted 
however my ten bullets. In the Rue Montmartre a great number of 
women with baskets formed a queue at the not yet opened butchers’ 
shops, to buy beef and mutton, instead of horse, the distribution of 
which ceased yesterday. 

I passed also the great market-hall, and looked in, as did many 
Parisians, who seemed to be extremely pleased with the great quantity 
of sacks of flour, and the many cases and barrels filled with all 
kinds of eatables. Fish—both fresh-water and sea fish—had arrived 
in great quantity, and were to be had at rather moderate prices. 
Early rising cook-maids carried astonished live rabbits by their long 
ears, and others, who seemed especially proud, exhibited to the won- 
dering crowd enormous dead hares. Other game was not wanting 
either, and I noticed a wild boar and several roebucks. The faces of 
the crowd had all a contented expression. Nobody seemed to re- 
member either the Prussians outside or the elections ; all patriotism 
seemed suspended; the Parisian republicans worshipped the tyrant 
stomach. 

The Pont Neuf looked to me different from what I recollected it 
formerly ; it seemed to be Haussmanised like the rest of the city ; even 
the statue of Henry IV. seemed to have changed its place. Apropos of 
Haussman—the Parisians probably imagined that he was of Turkish 
origin, for they call him “ Osman.” 

Arrived at the préfectwre I discovered our carpet-bags. An imperial 
impudent republican sergent de police barred the entrance to the pré- 
fecture, and told us to procure a certificate from the “commissatre de 
police de notre quartier.” As that gentleman is living in Washington, 
and I could not expect to be back by 1 p.m., when the train started, 
even if I had made use of a balloon, I resolved to consult our minister. 

A nice promenade from the Pont Neuf to the Rue de Chaillot, though 
rather long. I lighted another cigar to appease my rising spirit, and 
—en route! 

I went along the Quai du Louvre and the Rue Rivoli. If it had been 
after dinner, when people sometimes are gifted with double sight, I 
might have seen in that walk wonderful things. But as I am no 
visionary, and at that time was still in an ante-breakfast state, every- 
thing appeared to me rather dull, and even the often repeated “ Liberté, 
égalité, et fraternité,’ written at many places with provisionary letters, 
and sufficiently known to me from 1848, did not take any effect on 
me, except provoking a rather sad smile. The republic is only at 
home over the water. ‘Names are sound and smoke.” As long as 
men, still involuntarily curb their backs whenever a whip is lifted, 
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do not talk of republic. Liberty, equality, and fraternity must be 
first engraved on the hearts, and if these beautiful words have become 
indelible, then, but not before, you may, if you like, write them on 
your public buildings. You do not find them written on any house in 
America, but they live in most hearts. 

Arrived at the Place de la Concorde, we met, first, on our left hand, 
a statue representing the city of Strasburg, standing on a rather large 
pedestal containing a room, like a tomb. This monument is decked 
out with a profusion of French flags and wreaths of immortelles. In 
front of the monument, a sculptor, I think Gustave Delase is his name, 
has exhibited an excellent clay model representing the beleaguered 
city of Paris. ‘The modern Babylon, a proud woman in full armour, 
a broken sword in her hand, is reclining on the ground, leaning against 
agun. Her noble head is ornamented with a mural crown, and her 
face expresses deep mortification and wrath. Some naked children are 
clinging to her; one seeks in vain for her breast, covered with iron ; 
another is extended dead on the ground. Over her stands General 
Trochu. His left arm is stretched out protectingly whilst in his right 
he holds his sword. It is a masterly conception, and worthy to be 
executed in marble. I could not look on it without being deeply 
impressed. This little monument is of course ornamented by amateur 
charcoal inscriptions, such as “ Vivre libre ou mourir,” and “ Mort au 
rot de Prusse.” 

As I had still a few hours at my disposition I thought it best to fill 
them up with breakfasting and talking with early coffee-house cus- 
tomers. I had been cautioned not to show that I understood German, 
because several Germans, recognised as such, had been badly treated. 
Though my accent certainly betrayed the foreigner, I did not meet 
with the slightest rudeness. Everyone whom I addressed answered 
readily and with politeness; the Parisians have not altered in this 
respect. They behaved in general as they had done always. They 
were perhaps a little less noisy than formerly at their domino or écarté, 
but seemed quite happy that the time of deprivations and guards was 
past. 

I did not see at the street corners eagerly disputing groups, as in 
1848; the people seemed rather apathetic, at which I wondered, 
because the elections were still going on. May be that it was different 
in the faubourgs, which I however did not visit. 

Many thousands of cocottes had: been sent off from Paris when the 
siege commenced, and they inundated Brussels and the larger cities 
of Switzerland; Wiesbaden and Homburg were swarming with them. 
Notwithstanding this I saw plenty of them on the boulevards. Their 
toilets were not as gaudy as usual, but the diet during the siege and the 
early hours which they were compelled to keep seemed to have agreed 
with them remarkably well. I never saw in Paris so many naturally 
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red-cheeked ladies as now. The siege had not had the same effect 
on the men, and I saw plenty of damsels posing in vain on the chairs 
outside the coffee-houses. I am, however, convinced that Paris after 
a fortnight will have again assumed its old appearance. 

The Parisians complain that the Prussians, notwithstanding the 
convention, have exerted an influence on the elections by favouring in 
some manner or other the anti-republicans. I have no doubt that 
this has been the case. That great, though indirect, impediments 
were laid in the way of the correspondence between the provinces and 
Paris, and vice versi, during the election movement, is certain. The 
letters sent to the provinces travelled very leisurely, and those for 
Paris were stopped in Versailles—because the Prussian post required 
an additional pay of ten centimes per letter. When the elections were 
over the Parisians were overshowered at once with 9,000,000 of 
letters! Until the last few days the letters put into the boxes had to 
be open, and many of them arrived with Prussian corrections, that is, 
some lines were razed out in such a manner as to make them unin- 
telligible. 

Many persons who had country-houses in the neighbourhood of 
Paris returned from a visit to their properties quite furious; they had 
expected that the Prussians would respect their locks and sleep out- 
side in the snow! Wherever a servant was left behind, or the pro- 
prietor remained, nothing has been destroyed ; but all locked-up and 
uninhabited houses were looked on by the soldiers as forsaken pro- 
perty. The papers are full of complaints. Balzac’s Chateau de 
Beauregard, at Villeneuve St. Georges, has shared the fate of many 
others. The Parisians consider such destruction a sacrilege. How 
many of the German authors do French soldiers know? What 
do the Pomeranians know about Balzac? I must not forget to 
narrate the end of my Paris excursion. At one o'clock, provided 
with my freshly received laissez passer, I arrived at the St. Lazare 
station, and was rather astonished, nay, angry, when the porter again 
barred my way, insisting on producing wne carte rose. Hundreds of 
persons with passports like mine were refused, and you may imagine 
the scene. I went to the inspector of the station and to one of the 
directors of the railroad, a sleek-coated gentleman, with the red rag in 
his button-hole, but in vain ; both assured me that the Prussians would 
not let us pass with such laissez passers. It was in vain that I showed 
him my passe-partout from the general head-quarters of the king, 
signed by the quartermaster-general of the army, Lieutenant-General 
von Podbielski—he insisted on his refusal. The excitement was very 
great, for the bad will of the railway authorities was obvious, and 
moreover all of us had return tickets. They did not offer to repay 
the fare. Some twenty years ago I should have thought it good fun 
to excite the crowd still more, and to punish the insolent railway com- 
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pany, but having arrived at the age of discretion I tried to find a 
carriage for Versailles. Not succeeding in this, I made up my mind 
to go on foot, little as I liked the involuntary exertion after all the 
long walks that morning. At Issy I met the Prussian outposts, who 
did not raise any difficulties, and arrived dead beat and awfully hungry 
at Versailles but at dinner-time. 

The greatest hardships for the Parisians were the want of white 
bread and the indifferent state of even the black bread. The French 
prisoners in East Prussia think themselves very hardly used if they 
are required to eat rye bread, though all the inhabitants of that 
country eat it and prefer it to wheat bread. 

The prices were indeed very high, and those people suffered greatly 
by it who had just means enough to live in ordinary times, and who 
were ashamed to register themselves amongst the poor for whom the 
government had to provide. 

As it was most interesting to me to observe the people and its dis- 
position, I suppressed my appetite for breakfast and plunged into the 
labyrinth of streets, with which I was, however, still well acquainted. 
The principal feature of the streets were the many unarmed soldiers 
lounging in crowds about the corners and wine shops. I saw no 
excitement, except, perhaps, before the show window of some especially 
well-provided restaurant, where the enormous pieces of meat, fresh 
sea-fish, fowl, and venison were admired, and, perhaps, still more the 
rather moderate prices with which they were labelled. These prices 
were indeed not much higher than in Versailles. The shops of the 
grocers looked as they did always, and sugar, coffee, candles, &c., were 
considerably cheaper than in Versailles. ‘The same was the case with 
all other kinds of goods, and when Paris is opened to every one the 
German sharpers of all sorts may pack up and go home. 

On my way to the legation of the United States a crowd assembled 
near a tree attracted my attention. Some dozens of ragged repub- 
licans formed an admiring circle arounda goose! I¢ was indeed a live 
goose, as large as a swan, and wonderfully fat. It seemed fully aware 
of the admiration it excited, and it was only with great difficulty that 
I suppressed my laughter, for the whole bearing of the proud goose 
reminded me forcibly of Baroness X , a lady fair, fat, and forty— 
as I have seen her frequently surrounded by her admirers, The 
resemblance was striking; the necklace of sapphires and the robe « 
queue were the only ornaments wanting. Goosey carried its head just 
as high as the baroness, and its half-shut eyes looked just as clever. 
If one of the admirers, bolder than the rest, dared pat the head of the 
flattered bird, it moved its cul de Paris in exactly the same manner as 
the fair and fat baroness was in the habit of doing. 

Notwithstanding the fogzy weather I found Paris cleaner than 
usual, probably on account of the absence of horses. I did not see a 
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dozen jiacres; omnibuses are running, however, and later I saw a 
good number of horses arriving. 

The shops in the Palais Royal were mostly open, and those also in 
the colonnades of the rue de Rivoli, I did not meet more beggars 
than usual, nor was I quite so much maltreated by musical nuisances. 
A band of children in the Palais Royal, exerting their shrill voices 
to their utmost, was all I met of the kind. 

I went up the boulevards and entered several coffee-houses, which 
were all crowded. People were occupied, as I had seen them thirty 
years ago, with taking absinthe, coffee, or a bock, and playing at 
dominoes or écarté. All seemed to be well satisfied that the siege was 
over. 

Petroleum was still everywhere substituted for gas. 

As I felt hungry I felt some anxiety in reference to my dinner, 
and, being near the Palais Royal, I entered one of the dining- 
rooms the bill of fare of which outside looked most tempting. The 
large and elegantly fitted wp rooms were rather cold and gloomy, for 
coals were still scarce and petroleum is not as bright as gas. A tapioca 
soup was as tasteless as most French soups; the fried merlan that 
followed seemed the youngest son of his family, and the “Chateau- 
briand” did little honour to the greatness of its namesake, for a sparrow 
might have carried it away. It was accompanied by a small frozen 
potato cut into four pieces. My dissatisfied stomach cried imperiously 
for something solid, and I ordered what was named on the bill of fare 
“ jilet de boeuf,” with fried mushrooms. When I put the first bit into 
my mouth the rest on the plate seemed to neigh, and I gave it up 
shudderingly, for I would as soon eat my wife’s dear little poodle as 
horseflesh, which is only good for people with harder hearts and better 
teeth than I have. ‘The wine was good, and the price very moderate. 

The boulevards were so much crowded that evening that it was 
scarcely possible to move. The weather was warm, and hundreds were 
sitting outside the coffee-houses, as usual. At some places dense 
crowds were assembled, and listened to the talk of several people who 
imagined they were wiser than the rest. I did not see the least 
excitement. 

Tired with my walking about all day, and intending to return by 
the eight o'clock train to Versailles, I put up for the night at a small 
hotel close to the station. 

Paris, March 4, 1871. 

As I know that you received all political information from Versailles 
by the daily papers, and care more for personal impressions, I post- 
poned my writing until I witnessed the much dreaded entrance of the 
Prussians into Paris. 


It is certainly wicked to laugh at misfortune, but who can forbear 
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laughing at Xerxes if he, in the Greek play, cries for several 
minutes, o1ot, owor? I am not a particularly hard-hearted man, 
but I must laugh at the Parisians, for they always appear ridiculous 
to me, even in their distress) The monkeys in the Zoological 
Gardens are probably still more unhappy than the Parisians, and if I 
try to imagine how they mourn their green woods and glorious 
anarchical life, I become quite touched and inclined to cry with 
them ; but when I see their faces and how they catch at each other’s 
tails, I cannot forbear laughing, and I have seen very soft-hearted ladies 
do the same. Frederick the Great said, “If our Lord, at the Creation, 
thought of me, I believe that he created the French only for my amuse- 
ment.” French means Parisians ; and—for it is one of their favourite 
sayings—* Paris is France.” It was so, unfortunately, until now. The 
Parisians were always the cause of all the misfortunes which happened 
to France, for thirty-eight millions of provincials followed the lead of 
two millions of Parisians, who are a people quite different from the 
greatest part of the French nation. ‘The French of the provinces are 
an amiable, good-natured, frugal, and industrious people; but Paris is 
a plague spot on this body, from which emanate corruption and vice, 
the more dangerous as vice is coupled there with a certain grace and 
elegance—the flowers underneath which the snake is concealed. By 
leading the demoralisation of the Parisians into the most convenient 
channels, a prince without conscience may, to a certain degree, de- 
moralise all France in order to serve his purposes. 

The Prussians were to enter Paris on the Ist of March, and I 
wanted to be there before them, and started from Versailles by the 
4 pm. train on the 28th of February. Though the train started 
much later it was still day when I arrived in Paris, and put. up ata 
small hotel in the Rue Tronchet. 

Though all was ready the gas was not used on that night, for fear 
the Prussians might think it was lighted for them. It was, therefore; 
still rather dark on the boulevards but very lively. Dense crowds 
were to be seen everywhere amongst which a number of men were 
moving about whose duty it seemed to persuade the Parisians that they 
must suppress their curiosity and maintain a dignified bearing during 
the presence of the enemy. It was wonderful to listen to the high- 
sounding nonsense they talked with the intention of calming down the 
excitement, produced by the unheard-of insult inflicted on Paris, by the 
barbarous and wicked invaders of the sacred soil of France. This inva- 
sion of France seemed to all a most heinous, atrocious crime, and not one 
had sense enough to remember that the French army had marched to 
the frontier to invade the sacred soil of Germany, and that the whole 
population of Paris had cried exultingly, “ To the Rhine! To Berlin !” 
A still greater offence was, however, the pretension of the Prussians 
to occupy a part of Paris until the ratification of the preliminaries of 
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peace. Many people, even in England, think this a wanton insult and 
a great political mistake, springing from the military vanity of the Em- 
peror William. I beg to differ from this opinion. This short occupation 
of a part of Paris was necessary, and thought so to such a degree that 
even the important fortress of Belfort was sacrificed for this condition. 
The vanity of the Parisians was the principal cause of this wanton 
war, nearly as cruel to conquerors as conquered. Had the Prussians 
not entered Paris the derisive crowing of the Parisians would never 
have ended. They would have said the Prussians, who occupied all 
places which they had forced to capitulate, had not dared to enter 
Paris. Now I know for certain that the Prussians, instead of being 
afraid of the Parisians, would have liked to fight them and to show 
them how they understand taking barricades and fortified houses. 
The soldiers—not the commanders—regretted that the thing should 
go off so tamely. 

During the night, from February 28th to March 1st, the report was 
artfully spread that the Prussians had entered the city secretly, which 
gave rise to great disorders, which you will have learned by the papers. 
The Red Socialists of Belleville had taken a number of guns and 
mitrailleuses and armed the barricades which they erected in their 
quarter. That this was not done against the Prussians will soon 
become obvious. The Red Republicans had even persuaded a number 
of sailors to take part in their riot, but their commander spoke good 
sense to them and brought them to reason. 

Most of the papers saw that resistance against the Prussians would 
be foolish, but all expressed the desire that no Parisian should take 
notice of them. On the walls a yellow placard was everywhere posted, 
in which all the inhabitants were requested to close their shops, coffee- 
houses, &c., and even their dwelling-houses, and to clothe them in 
black. 

Next morning, at six o'clock, I was awakened by much drumming 
and other military noise, which was repeated at least half-a-dozen 
times, for the Garde Nationale slept soundly, and would not look the 
Prussians in the face without having breakfasted. 

I took it as coolly as the National Guard, for the Prussians were not 
expected to enter the city till 10 a.m. On the boulevard de Madeleine 
I was astonished “to find some papers for sale, though most of them 
had declared they would not be issued during the presence of the 
enemy. L’Avenir libéral was given out, however, with a black border, 
and the same with La Patrie en deuil. Black border does not cost 
much and attracts attention. I did not see any houses in mourning, 
but was told that a black flag was placed on some of the public buildings. 
The shops were not open, and at nearly every corner a strong guard 
was placed. The colours of the armed épiciers were coquettishly 
ornamented with a bow of black crape. The citizen soldiers were not 
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very sad. Those who had nothing iv do played some children’s game 
with sous or five-franc pieces, surrounded by an admiring crowd. 

Approaching the Place de la Concorde I found the entrance to it 
closed by a double line of gun carriages, guarded by fierce-looking 
National Guards. Though they looked rather sharply at me, I passed. 
I could not forbear laughing on looking at the statues representing 
the great French cities, for their faces and the back part of their heads 
were covered with black crape. They all looked like niggers in white 
garments. 

At the entrance of the Avenue des Champs Elysées I saw the 
bold figures of Prussian hussars, and a short distance behind them a 
battalion of Prussian infantry, which formed the advanced guard of the 
30,000 men who were to enter Paris. Though it was still early and 
the citizens expected to stay at home, a good number of Parisians were 
assembled and stared at the Prussians. It was quite amusing to listen 
to the conversation of these people and the manner in which they 
criticised the Prussians. One man witha white camisole, white apron, 
and white cap—therefore a cook—who looked like a Pierrot, and who 
seemed to have seen the Prussians somewhere else, spoke with utter 
contempt of the White Cuirassiers, who in his opinion looked like 
buffoons of the time of Louis XIV. An officer, an aide-de-camp, who 
had the misfortune to fall with his horse and to tumble right into the 
mud, excited a storm of derisive applause. 

I went up the avenue and wondered at meeting and only at very 
long intervals three hussars. “A small post of infantry stood at the 
bridge of Neuilly. The Prussians seemed, therefore, not very much 
afraid of the Parisians. The Arc de Triomphe was surrounded by a 
crowd, and I was astonished to find the road underneath unopened, as 
I thought the emperor would pass here at the head of his troops. 
Three innocent hussars, not knowing their way, and who had been told 
to ride straight on, prepared to pass underneath the arch, notwith- 
standing the chains, but they were waved off by the people, and when 
inquiring for the way all manner of directions were given, and they 
were well laughed at. 

As it was near one o'clock I began to feel hungry, and directed my 
steps to the Passage des Princes, but was much disappointed on finding 
that Mr. Peters had shuf up on account of the national mourning. I 
found, however, a less mournful restaurant in the passage des Pano- 
ramas, and after having satisfied my appetite I went to pay a visit to 
my German friends, who probably had meanwhile entered. I passed 
through the Palais Royal, and was rather astonished to find the garden 
crowded and nearly all the chairs occupied. Many customers were 
sitting in and outside the pavilion, and taking their coffee or absinthe 
as usual. The crowd was as merry as I had ever seen it, and I did 
not notice much mourning. All the streets leading to the Champs 
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Elysées, in a word, to the district occupied by the Prussians, were 
crammed with people. Instead of mourning in sackcloth and ashes at 
home, the bright sun and Parisian curiosity tempted people to go out 
and have a peep at the dreadful Uhlans. 

That did not, however, suit the views of a certain class of National 
Guards, who had taken the resolution at their club that nobody 
should pass the lines, though it was expressly said in the convention 
that the intercourse of citizens between the city and the parts 
occupied by the Germans should be free. I saw somewhere a placard 
to that effect, but did not pay much attention to it, as it was not 
signed by any legal authority. 

When I went down a street connecting the Rue Vivienne and the 
Rue Richelieu I and many others were stopped by the National Guard. 
I told a very fierce-looking épicier with captain’s epaulets that I was an 
American, that I lived in Rue de Chaillot, and that I had to go there. 
“You ought not to have gone out at all on such a day,” he answered. 
“ All right,” I replied, “ but I have told you that I am no Frenchman, 
and, moreover, the convention gives me the right to pass.” A pale 
and fanatical-looking old man of the Belleville stamp said that if I 
was a good republican I must comply with the laws of the republic 
in which I lived, and as the greasy captain at the same time touched 
me on my arm, I got somewhat impatient and gave them a bit of my 
mind. I became rather aggravating in reference to their republic, in 
which a set of city soldiers made laws opposing those given by their 
government—they must not talk to me of their republic; I knew 
that humbug since 1848, when I had been fool enough to fight in 
these very streets for it, little thinking that they a short time after 
would kiss the feet of a despot. They looked very fiercely at me, but 
I looked fiercer at them, and as they did not find words to answer 
me I turned laughingly round and went away. Everywhere I found 
dense crowds standing before the lines of the National Guard, eager to 
have a peep at the Prussians. I did not see much excitement amongst 
the people, nor did I hear expressions of hatred; the people strolled 
about as they would have done on any holiday. I do not doubt that 
the gredter part of the shops and coffee-houses would have been open 
on that day and that all Paris would have been in the Champs 
Elysées if people had not been afraid of the revenge of the people of 
Belleville. 

I went home and wrote some letters, and after I had mailed them 
I tried once more to reach the Place de la Concorde. I was agree- 
ably surprised at finding no difficulties. The whole immense square 
and the wide avenue of the Champs Elysées were crowded with 
Parisians of all classes. They were astonished that the German 
soldiers looked so red-cheeked and well after all the hardships of 
such a severe winter campaign, and many believed that they had 
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been purposely picked out to be sent to Paris. I was almost sorry 
that the Emperor sent the 11th corps to Paris, which is perhaps 
the least good-looking of all, for it contains a great number of Bava- 
rians, whose field uniforms were somewhat dirty and/shabby after such 
heavy service. German officers and soldiers filled the Palace of In- 
dustry and the Circus; a number were quartered with the inhabitants, 
and even the houses of foreigners were not exempted. 

Bavarian artillery and Uhlans bivouacked at the end of the avenue 
where it enters the Place de la Concorde. On that place itself several 
detachments were distributed. 

The troops behaved admirably, and the Parisian ladies were waiting 
in vain for nameless horrors. ‘The behaviour of the Germans towards 
women and the circumstance that no drunken soldiers were lying 
about astonished the Parisians greatly; but, they added, shrugging 
their shoulders, “they have not the hot temper of the French, and 
concerning the drink, they can stand an immense quantity.” You see 
there is no merit even in German virtue! The moon shone brightly, 
and the number of promenading people was great. Some social 
coquettes who wanted to sign the preliminaries of peace with the 
fair-haired sons of the North, were very roughly handed by fanatical 
gamins. They were awfully whipped, and after all their finery had 
been torn from them they were sent adrift. The same set of roughs 
attacked some people who had answered some Bavarians asking for 
some information. The Bavarians did not forsake them, however, 
in their trouble; they made use of their swords and drove the curs 
howlingly back. 

The boulevards looked on that evening indeed in mourning, and 
would have done so still more but for the moon, that smiled as 
placidly as ever. The coffee-houses were all closed, and wherever . 
a light shone suspiciously some evil-looking ragamuflins of the self- 
constituted Belleville police peeped in to see if they could not find a 
pretext for a smash. 

I strolled up and down the boulevards, smoking cigars and listening 
to-the talk within the knots of people assembled in the street. I 
soon got-tired of it, and was in my bed at 9.30 p.m. I was up early. 
The preliminaries of peace had been ratified at Bordeaux the day 
before, at 7.35 p.m, and people hoped the Prussians would leave Paris 
immediately after the reception of the telegraphic news. This did 
not, however, suit the Prussian programme, and they said they would 
wait until the authentic document was in their hands. 

The news of peace had suddenly changed the national mourning 
into some sort of bashful national rejoicing. In the afternoon all 
Paris was on the wing. I did not see any face that did not beam 
with satisfaction. If this is the case in Paris it will be so still more 
in the provinces. 





Che Child-Stealer. 


By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


I. 


In 1815, there was daily to be seen, wandering in the Hesse-Darmstadt 
quarter of Mayence, a tall emaciated woman, with hollow cheeks and 
haggard eyes; a frightful picture of madness. This unfortunate 
woman, named Christine Evig, a mattress-maker living in the narrow 
street called Petit Volet, at the back of the cathedral, had lost her 
reason through the occurrence of a terrible event. 

Passing one evening along the winding street of the Trois Bateaux, 
leading her little daughter by the hand, and suddenly observing that 
she had for a moment let go of the child, and that she no longer heard 
the sound of its steps, the poor woman turned and called : 

“Deubche! Deubche! where are you ?” 

Nobody answered, and the street, as far as she could see, was 
deserted. 

Then running, crying, calling, she returned to the port, and peered 
into the dark water lying beneath the vessels. 

Her cries and moans drew the neighbours about her; the poor 
mother explained to them her agonies. They joined her in making 
fresh search, but nothing, not a trace, not an indication, was discovered 
to throw light on this frightful mystery. 

From that time Christine Evig had never again set foot in her 
home; night and day she wandered through the town, crying, in a 
voice growing feebler and more plaintive: “Deubche! Deubche.” 

She was pitied; good people supported her, gave her food, some- 
times one, sometimes another, and dressed her in their cast-off clothes. 
And the police, in presence of a sympathy so general, did not think it 
their duty to interfere and shut Christine up in a madhouse, as was 
usual at that period. 

She was left therefore to go about as she liked, without any one 
troubling himself concerning her ways. 

But what gave to the misfortune of Christine a truly sinister 
character was that the disappearance of her little daughter had been 
as it were the signal for several events of the same kind; a dozen 
children disappeared in an astonishing and inexplicable manner, and 
several of these children belonged to the upper rank of towns-people. 

These events usually occurred at nightfall, when the street-pas- 
sengers were few, and every one of them was hastening home from 
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business. A wilful child went out to the doorstep of its parent’s house, 
its mother calling to it, “ Karl!” “Ludwig!” “ Lotelé!’—absolutely 
like poor Christine. No answer! They rushed in every direction ; 
the whole neighbourhood was ransacked ; it was all over! 

To describe to you the inquiries of the police, the arrests that were 
made, the perquisitions, the terror of families, would be a thing 
impossible. 

Seeing one’s child die is, doubtless, frightful; but to lose it without 
knowing what has become of it, to think that one will never know it 
again, that the poor little being, so feeble and tender, one has pressed 
to one’s heart with so much love, is ill perhaps—it may be, calling for 
us, and we unable to help it—this passes all imagination—exceeds the 
power of human expression to convey it. 

Now one evening in the October of that year, 1817, Christine ~ 
Evig, after having strayed about the streets, had gone and seated 
herself on the trough of the Bishop’s Fountain, her long gray hair 
hanging about her face, and her eyes wandering as in the midst of 
a dream. 

The servant-girls of the neighbourhood, instead of stopping to chat 
as usual about the fountain, made haste to fill their pitchers and regain 
their masters’ houses. 

The poor mad-woman alone stayed there, motionless, under the icy 
shower in which the Rhine mist was falling. The high houses around, 
with their sharp gables, their latticed windows, their innumerable 
dormer-lights, were slowly becoming enveloped in darkness. 

The Bishop’s Chapel clock struck seven, but Christine did not move, 
but still sat shivering and murmuring, “ Deubche ! Deubche !” 

But at that moment, while the pale hue of twilight yet lingered 
on the points of the roofs before finally disappearing, she suddenly 
shuddered from head to foot, stretched forward her neck, and her face, 
impassible for nearly two years, was lit with such an expression of 
intelligence, that Counsellor 'Trumf’s servant, who was at the moment 
holding her pitcher to the spout, turned in astonishment at seeing this 
gesture of the mad-woman’s. 

At the same moment, a woman, with downbent head, passed along 
the pavement at the other side of the square, holding in her arms 
something that was struggling with her, enveloped in a piece of linen 
cloth. 

Seen through the rain this woman was of striking aspect; she was 
hurrying away like a thief who has succeeded in effecting a robbery, 
dragging her rags behind her, and slinking in the shadow. 

Christine Evig had extended her shrunken left hand, and a few 


inarticulate words fell from her lips; but suddenly a piercing ery 
escaped from her bosom : 
“Tt is she!” 
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And bounding across the square, in less than a minute she reached 
the corner of the Rue des Vieilles Ferrailles, where the woman had 
passed out of her sight. 

But there Christine stopped, breathless ; the stranger was lost in 
the darkness of that filthy place, and nothing was to be heard but the 
monotonous sound of the water falling from the house-gutters. 

What had passed through the mad-woman’s mind? What had she 
remembered? Had she had some vision—one of those flashes of soul 
that for a moment unshroud to us the dark depths of the past ? I do 
not know. 

By whatever means, she had recovered her reason. 

Without losing a moment in pursuing the vanished apparition, the 
unfortunate woman hurried up the Rue des Trois Bateaux as if carried 
along by vertigo, turning at the corner of the Place Gutenberg, rushed © 
into the hall of the provost, Kasper Schwartz, crying in a hissing voice : 

“ Monsieur le Provost, the child-stealers are discovered! Ah, quick! 
Listen ! listen !” 

The Provost was just finishing his evening meal. He was a grave, 
methodical man, liking to take his ease after supper. Thus the sight 
of this phantom greatly disturbed him, and, setting down the cup of 
tea he was in the act of raising to his lips, he cried : 

“Good God! am I not to have a single moment’s quiet during the 
day? Can there possibly be a more unfortunate man than I am ? 
What does this mad-woman want with me now? Why was she 
allowed to come in ?” 

Recovering her calmness at these words, Christine replied in a 
suppliant manner : 

“ Ah, monsieur! you ask if there is a being more unfortunate than 
yourself ; look at me—look at me!” 

Her voice was broken with tears; her clenched hands put aside the 
long gray hair from her pale face. She was terrible to sce. 

* Mad !—yes, my God! I have been mad; the Lord, in his mercy, 
hid from me my misfortune ; but Iam mad no longer. Oh, what I 
have seen! That woman was carrying off a child—for it was a child; 
T am sure of it.” 

“Go to the devil, with your woman and child !—go to the devil !” 
cried the Provost. Seeing the unfortunate woman throw herself upon 
her knees, “ Hans! Hans!” he cried, “will you come and turn this 
woman out of doors? ‘To the devil with the office of provost! It 
brings me nothing but annoyance.” 

The servant appeared, and Monsieur Karl Schwartz pointed to 
Christine : 

“Show her out,” he said. “To-morrow I shall certainly draw up a 
warrant in due form, to rid the town of this unfortunate creature. 
Thank Heaven, we have madhouses,” 
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The mad-woman laughed drearily, while the servant, full of pity for 
her, took her by the arm and said gently to her: 

“Come, Christine—come.” 

She had relapsed into madness, and murmured : 

“ Deubche !—Deubche !” 


Il. 


Wane these things were passing in the house of the Provost, Kasper 
Schwartz, a carriage came down the Rue d’Arsenal; the sentinel on 
guard before the shot-park, recognising the equipage as that of Count 
Diderich, colonel of the Imperial regiment of Hilbourighausen, carried 
arms; a salute answered him from the interior of the vehicle. 

The carriage, drawn at full speed, seemed as if going towards the 
Porte d’Allemagne, but it tookjthe Rue de ’Homme de Fer, and 
stopped before the door of the Provost’s house. 

The Colonel, in full uniform, descended, raised his eyes, and appeared 
stupefied, for the shocking laughter of the mad-woman made itself 
heard outside of the house. 

Count Diderich was a man about five-and-thirty or forty years of 
age, tall, with brown beard and hair, and a severe and energetic 
physiognomy. 

He entered the Provost's hall abruptly, saw Hans leading Christine, 
and, without waiting to have himself announced, walked into Monsieur 
Schwartz’s dining-room, exclaiming : 

“ Monsieur, the police of your district is intolerable! Twenty minutes 
since I stopped in front of the cathedral, at the moment of the Angelus. 
As I descended from my carriage, seeing the Countess of Hilbourig- 
hausen coming down the steps, I moved on one side to allow her to - 
pass, and I then found that my son—a child of three years old, who 
had been seated by my side—had disappeared. The carriage-door on 
the side towards the bishop’s house was open: advantage was taken 
of the moment I was engaged in lowering the steps to carry off the 
child! All the search and inquiries of my people have been fruitless, 
I am in despair, monsieur !—in despair !” 

The Colonel’s agitation was extreme; his dark eyes flashed like 
lightning through the tears he tried to repress; his hand clasped the 
hilt of his sword. 

The Provost appeared to be dumbfounded; his apathetic nature 
was distressed at the idea of having to rise and pass the night in 
giving orders, and himself to go about from place to place,—in short, to 
recommence, for the hundredth time, the always unsuccessful search. 

He would rather have put off the business till the next day. 

“Monsieur,” replied the Colonel, “understand that I will not be 
trifled with, You shall answer for my son with your head, It is 
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your place to watch over the public security—you fail in your duty— 
it’s scandalous! Oh, that I at least knew who has struck the blow !” 

While pronouncing these incoherent words, he paced up and down 
the room, with clenched teeth and sombre looks. 

Perspiration stood on the purple brow of Master Schwartz, who 
murmured, as he looked at the plate before him : 

“T’m very sorry, monsieur—very sorry; but this is the tenth !— 
the thieves are much more clever than my detectives. What would you 
have me do ?” 

At this imprudent response the Colonel bounded with rage, and 
seizing the fat provost by the shoulders, dragged him out of his arm- 
chair. 

“ What would I have you do? Is that the answer you give toa 
father who comes to demand of you his child ?” 

“Let me go, monsieur!—let me go!” roared the Provost, stifling 
with alarm. “In heaven’s name, calm yourself! A woman—a mad- 
woman—Christine Evig, has just been here—she told me—yes, I 
remember—Hans! Hans!” 

The servant, who had overheard all at the key-hole, entered the 
room instantly. 

“ Monsieur ? 

“ Fetch back the mad-woman.” 

“ She’s still outside, monsieur.” 

“Well, bring her in. Pray sit down, Colonel.” 

Count Diderich remained standing in the middle of the room, and 
a moment afterwards Christine Evig returned, haggard, and laughing 
insanely, as she had gone out. 

Hans and a servant girl, curious as to what was passing, stood in 
the open doorway open-mouthed. The Colonel, with a commanding 
gesture, made a sign to them to go away, then, crossing his arms in 
front of Master Schwartz, he cried: 

“Well, monsieur, what kind of intelligence do you expect to obtain 
from this unfortunate creature ?” 

The Provost moved, as if he were going to speak; his fat cheeks 
shook. 

The mad-woman uttered a sort of sobbing laughter. 

“ Monsieur,” said the Provost at length, “this woman’s case is the 
game as your own; two years ago she lost her child, and that drove 
her mad.” 

The Colonel’s eyes overflowed with tears. 

“ Go on,” he said. 

“When she came here a little while ago she appeared to have 
recovered a spark of reason, and told me——” 

Master Schwartz paused. 

* What did she tell you, monsieur ?” 
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“That she had seen a woman carrying a child.” 

“Ah!” 

“ Thinking that she was only raving, I sent her away.” 

The colonel smiled bitterly. 

“You sent her away ?” he cried. 

“Yes; she seemed to me to have relapsed into her state of 
madness.” 

“ Parbleu!” cried the Count, in a tone of thunder, “you refuse 
assistance to this unfortunate woman? You drive away from her her 
last gleam of hope, instead of sustaining and defending her, as it is 
your duty todo? And you dare to retain your office !—you dare to 
receive the emoluments !” 


He went up close to the Provost, whose wig trembled, and added, in 
a low concentrated tone : 


“You are a scoundrel! IfI do not recover my child, I'll kill you 
like a dog.” 

Master Schwartz, his staring eyes nearly starting from his head, 
his hands helplessly open, his mouth clammy, said not a word ; terror 
held him by the throat ; and besides, he knew not what to answer. 

Suddenly the Colonel turned his back on him, and going to Christine, 
looked at her for a few seconds, then, raising his voice, 

“My good woman,” he said, “try and answer me. In the name of 
God—in the name of your child—where did you see that woman ?” 

He paused, and the poor woman murmured in a plaintive voice : 

“ Deubche !—Deubche !—they have killed her !” 

The Count turned pale, and carried away by terror, seized the mad 
woman's hand. 

-“ Answer me, unfortunate creature !—answer me!” he cried. 

He shook her; Christine's head fell back ; she uttered a peal of 
fright{ul laughter, and said : 

“ Yes—yes—it is done!—the wicked woman has killed it !” 

The Count felt his knees giving way, and sank rather than sat 
down upon a chair, his elbows upon the table, his pale face between 
his hands, his eyes fixed. as if gazing upon some fearful scene, 

The minutes passed slowly in silence. 

The clock struck ten; the sound made the Colonel start. He rose, 

* opened the door, and Christine went out. 
“Monsieur,” said Master Schwartz. 
“Hold your tongue!” interrupted the Colonel, with a withering 
ook. , 
And he followed the mad-woman down the dark street. 
A singular idea had come into his mind. 
“All is lost,” he said to himself; “this unhappy woman cannot 
reason, cannot comprehend quistions put to her; but she has seen 


something—her instinct may lead her.” 
VOL, XXXII, 
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It is almost needless to add that the Provost was amazed. The 
worthy magistrate lost not a moment in double-locking his door ; that 
done, he was carried away by a noble indignation. 

“A man like me threatened !—seized by the collar! Aha, Colonel! 
we'll see whether there are any laws in this country! To-morrow 
morning I shall address a complaint to the Grand Duke, and expose 
to him the conduct of his officers,” &c., &c. 


III. 


Mranwuttz the Colonel followed the mad-woman, and by a strange 
effect of the surperexcitation of his senses, saw her in the darkness, 
through the mist, as plainly as in broad daylight ; he heard her sighs, 
her confused words, in spite of the continual hiss of the autumn winds 
pouring through the deserted streets. 

A few late towns-people, the collars of their coats raised to the level 
of their ears, their hands in their pockets, and their hats pressed down 
over their eyes, passed, at infrequent intervals, along the pavements; 
doors were heard to shut with a crash, an ill-fastened shutter banged 
against a wall, a tile torn from a house-top by the wind fell into the 
street ; then, again, the immense torrent of air whirled on its course, 
drowning with its lugubrious voice all other sounds of the night. 

It was one of those cold nights at the end of October, when the 
weathercocks, shaken by the north wind, turn giddily on the high 
roofs, and ery with shrilly voices, “ Winter !—Winter!—Winter is 
come !” 

On reaching the wooden bridge Christine leaned over the pier and 
looked down into the dark muddy water that dragged itself along in 
the canal; then, rising with an uncertain air, she went on her way, 
shivering and murmuring: 

“Oh! oh !—it’s cold!” 

The Colonel, clutching the folds of his cloak with one hand, pressed 
the other against his heart, which felt almost ready to burst. 

Eleven o'clock was struck by the church of St. Ignatius, then 
midnight. 

Christine Evig still went on; she had gone through the narrow 
streets of ’Imprimerie, of the Maillet, of the Halle aux Vins, of the 
Vieilles Boucheries, and of the Fosses de 1 Evéché. 

A hundred times, in despair, the Count had said to himself that this 
nocturnal pursuit would lead to nothing; but, remembering that it 
was his last resource, he followed her as she went from place to place, 
stopping, now by a corner-stone, now in the recess of a wall, then 
continuing her uncertain course—absolutely like a homeless brute 
wandering at hazard in the darkness. 
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At length, towards one o'clock in the morning, Christine came 
once more into the Place de l’Evéché. The weather appeared to 
have cleared up somewhat; the rain no longer fell, a fresh wind 
swept the streets, and the moon, now and then surrounded by dark 
clouds, now and then shining in full brilliancy, shed its rays, smooth 
and cold as blades of steel, upon the thousand pools of water lying in 
the hollows of the paving-stones. 

The mad-woman tranquilly seated herself on the edge of the foun- 
tain, in the place she had occupied some hours before. For a long 
time she remained in the same attitude, with dull eyes, and her rags 
clinging to her withered form. 

All the Count’s hopes had vanished. 

But, at one of those moments when the moon, breaking through 
the clouds, threw its pale light upon the silent edifices, she rose 
suddenly, stretched forward her neck, and the Colonel, following the 
direction of her gaze, observed that it was plunged into the narrow 
lane of the Vieilles Ferrailles, about two hundred paces distant from 
the fountain. 

At the same moment she darted forward like an arrow. 

The Count followed instantly upon her steps, plunging into the 
block of tall old buildings that overlook the church of St. Ignatius. 

The mad-woman seemed to have wings; ten times he was on the 
point of losing her, so rapid was her pace through these winding 
lanes, encumbered with carts, dung-heaps, and faggots piled betore 
the doors on the approach of winter. 

Suddenly she disappeared into a sort of blind alley, pitch-dark, and 
the Colonel was obliged to stop, not knowing how to proceed further. 

Fortunately, after a few seconds, the sickly yellow rays of a lamp 
pierced the darkness of the depths of this filthy hole, through a small 
cracked window-pane ; this light was stationary, but now and then it 
was momentarily obscured by some intervening figure. 

Some one was evidently awake in the lane, 

What was being done ? 

Without hesitation the Colonel went straight towards the light. 

In the midst of the obstructions he found the mad-woman, standing 
> 0 mire, her eyes staring, her mouth open, looking at the solitary 

ight, 

The appearance of the Count did not seem at all to surprise her; 
only, pointing to the window on the first floor in which the light was 
seen, she said: “It’s there!” in an accent so impressive that the 
Count started. 


Under the influence of this impulsion he sprang towards the door 
of the house, and with one pressure of his shoulder burst it open. 
Impenctrable darkness filled the place. 

The mad-woman was close behind him. 
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“Hush!” she cried. 

And, once more giving way to the unfortunate woman’s instinct, 
the Count remained motionless and listened. 

The profoundest silence reigned in the house; it might have been 
supposed that everybody in it was either sleeping or dead. 

The clock of St. Ignatius struck two. 

A faint whispering was then heard on the first floor, then a vague 
light appeared on a crumbling wall at the back; boards creaked above 
the Colouel, and the light came nearer and nearer, falling first upon a 
ladder-staircase, a heap of old iron in a corner, a pile of wood ; further 
on, upon a sash-window looking out into a yard, bottles right and left, 
a basket of rags—a dark, ruinous, and hideous interior. 

At last-a tin lamp with a smoky wick, held by a small hand, as dry 
and sinewy as the claw of a bird of prey, was slowly projected over the 
stair-rail, and above the light appeared the head of an anxious-looking 
woman, with hair the colour of tow, bony cheeks, tall ears standing 
almost straight out from the head, light-gray eyes glittering under 
deep brows; in short, a sinister being, dressed in a filthy petticoat, 
her feet in old shoes, her fleshless arms bare to the elbows, holding a 
lamp in one hand and in the other a sharp slater’s hatchet. 

Scarcely has this abominable being plunged her eyes into the dark- 
ness than she rushed back up the stairs with astonishing agility. 

But it was too late: the Colonel had bounded after her, sword in 
hand, and seized the old witch by the petticoat. 

“ My child, wretch!” he cried; “my child!” 

At this roar of the lion the hyena turned and struck at random 
with her hatchet. 

A frightful struggle ensued ; the woman, thrown down upon the 
stairs, tried to bite; the lamp, which had fallen on the ground, burned 
there, its wick sputtering in the damp and throwing changing shadows 
on the dusky wall. 

“My child!” repeated the Colonel ; “my child, or I'll kill you!” 

“You—yes, you shall have your child,” replied the breathless 
woman in an ironical tone. “Oh! it’s not finished—not—I’ve good 
teeth—the coward, to—to strangle me! Ho!—above, there !—are 
you deaf ?—let me go—I’II—T’ll tell you all.” 

She was nearly exhausted, when another witch, older and more 
haggard, tottered down the stairs, crying: 

“Tm here!” 

The wretch was armed with a large butcher's knife, and the Count, 
as he raised his eyes, saw that she was selecting a place in which to 
strike him between the shoulders. 

He thought himself lost ; a providential accident alone could save him. 

The mad-woman, until then a motionless spectator, sprang upon 
the old woman, crying: 
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“Tt is she!—there she is! Oh, I recognise her!—she shall not 
escape me !” 

The only answer was a gush of blood, which inundated the landing- 
place ; the old woman had cut the unfortunate Christine’s throat. 

It was the work of a second. 

The Colonel had time to spring to his feet and put himself on 
guard ; seeing which the two frightful old women fled rapidly up the 
stairs and disappeared in the darkness. 

The flame of the smoky lamp flickered in the oil, and the Count 
took advantage of its last rays to follow the murderers. But on 
reaching the top of the stairs prudence counselled him not to abandon 
this point of egress. 

He heard Christine breathing below, and drops of blood fell from 
stair to stair in the midst of the silence. It was horrible! 

On the other hand, a strange sound of disturbance at the back of 
the den made the Count fear that the two women were attempting to 
escape by the windows. 

Ignorance of the place had for 2 moment prevented his moving 
from the spot on which he was standing, when.a ray of light shining 
through a glass-door allowed him to see the two windows of a room 
looking into the alley lit by a light from without. At the same time 
he heard, in the alley, a loud voice call out: 

“ Hallo !—what’s going on here? A door open !” 

“ Come this way !—come this way!” cried the Colonel. 

At the same moment the light gleamed inside of the house. 

“Ah!” cried the voice, “blood! The devil!—I can’t be mistaken 
—it’s Christine !” 

“Come here!” repeated the Colonel. 

A heavy step sounded on the stairs, and the hairy face of the 
watchman, S‘lig, with his big otter-skin cap, and his goat-skin over 
his shoulders, appeared at the head of the stairs, directing the light 
of his lantern towards the Count. 

The sight of the uniform astonished the good fellow. 

“Who's there ?” he inquired. 

“Come up, my good fellow, come up!” 

“ Pardon, Colonel—but, down below, there’s y 

“Yes—a woman has been killed ; her murderers are in this house.” 

The watchman ascended the few remaining stairs, and, holding up 
his lantern, lit the place; it was a landing about six feet square, on 
to which opened the door of the room in which the two women had 
taken refuge. A ladder on the left hand, leading up to the garret- 
story, still further contracted the space. 

The Count’s paleness astonished Sclig. However, he dared not 
question the Colonel, who asked : 

“Who lives here ?” 
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“Two women—a mother and daughter ; they are called about the 
market, the Jésels. The mother sells butchers’ meat in the market, 
the daughter makes sausage meat.” 

The Count, recalling the words uttered by Christine in her delirium— 
“Poor child !—they have killed it !’—was seized with giddiness, and a 
cold perspiration burst from his forehead. 

By the most frightful chance he discovered, at the same instant, 
behind the stairs, a little Scotch tunic with blue and red checks, a pair 
of small shoes, and a black cap, thrown there out of the light. He 
shuddered, but an invincible power urged him on to look—to contem- 
plate with his own eyes; he approached, therefore, trembling from 
head to foot, and with a faltering hand raised these articles of dress. 

They had belonged to his child! 

Some drops of blood stained his fingers. 

Heaven knows what passed in the Count’s heart. For a long while, 
leaning for support against the wall, with fixed eyes, arms hanging 
helplessly by his side, and open mouth, he remained as if stunned. 
But suddenly he sprang against the door with a yell of fury that 
terrified the watchman. Nothing could have resisted such a shock. 
Within the room was heard the crashing of the furniture which the 
two women had piled up to barricade the entrance ; the building shook 
to its foundation. The Count disappeared into the obscurity ; then 
came shrieks, wild cries, imprecations, hoarse clamours, from the midst 
of the darkness. 

There was nothing human in it; it was as if wild beasts were 
tearing each other to pieces in the recesses of their den ! 

The alley filled with people. The neighbours from all sides waded 
into the mire, inquiring : 

** What’s the matter? Are they murdering one another here ?” 

Suddenly all became silent, and the Count, covered with wounds 
from a knife, his uniform in tatters, came down the stairs, his sword 
red to the hilt; even his moustaches were blood-stained, and those 
who saw him might have ae that he had been fighting in the 
manner of tigers. 

* * * * 

What more is there for me to tell you? 

Colonel Diderich was cured of his wounds, and disappeared from 
Mayence. 

The authorities of the town considered it judicious to keep these 
abominable details from the parents of the victims; I learned them 
from the watchman Sélig himself, after he had become old, and retired 
to his village near Saarbriick. He alone knew these details, having 
acted as witness at the secret inquiry which was instituted before the 
criminal tribunal of Mayence. 

Take away from man his moral sense, and his reason, of which he 
is so proud, will not preserve him from the most infamous passions. 
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By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Avutnor or “SurrteEy Hatt Asytum,” “ DE Prorvunpis,” ETC. 


Cuarter XXVIII. 
BROUGH HALL. 


Atrnovcn Mr. Gurdon, when he quitted Mrs. Harcourt’s house, 
showed not the slightest signs of displeasure at the coolness of his 
reception, or even seemed to be aware that he had been treated with 
anything like a want of cordiality, he nevertheless felt keenly the 
slight he had received. Indeed, so much was his pride hurt, that he 
resolved not to repeat his visit, notwithstanding his admiration for 
Charlotte. As days passed on, however, his resolution gradually failed 
him; while the image of the charming girl who had so fascinated 
him became the more distinct and attractive in his eyes, till at last 
he could hold out no longer. At his second visit he was informed 
that the family were not at home, nor had he any reason to doubt the 
truth of the statement. The third time he called he was ushered into 
the drawing-room, where he found Mrs. Harcourt and Charlotte. 
Notwithstanding Mrs. Harcourt’s endeavour to receive him with the 
common courtesy a lady is in the habit of showing to a welcome guest, 
there was an unmistakable expression of surprise and vexation on her 
countenance, which did not pass unnoticed by him. Nor was Mr. 
Gurdon alone cognisant of the fact. Charlotte also, by the increased 
colour in her face, was evidently aware how little pleasure Mrs. Har- 
court felt at her visitor's presence. Possibly also Charlotte’s embar- 
rassment might have been further increased by the consciousness that 
Mr. Gurdon’s visit was rather intended for her than for the mistress 
of the house. 

At his next visit Mr. Gurdon was informed that the family were 
not at home. Had not his wish for another interview with Charlotte 
somewhat blinded him to the state of the case, he might have perceived 
in the footman’s behaviour that impertinent coolness and off-hand 
manner such an official willingly shows to a gentleman visitor when 
he has received authority from the head of the establishment to do so. 
As it was, the fellow’s behaviour passed, if not without notice, at any 
tate without Mr. Gurdon taking it as a hint that he was not to visit 
at the house again. At his next visit, however, the behaviour of the 
footman was so uncivil, that even Mr, Gurdon, notwithstanding his 
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wish to be blind to the fact, could not shut his eyes to it, and he saw 
in it the unexpressed wish that he should not call again. 

Whether the policy of Mrs. Harcourt’s behaviour in thus denying 
permission to Mr. Gurdon to visit the house was successful is much 
to be doubted. Possibly it had merely the effect of calling Charlotte's 
attention (for she was quite shrewd enough to see through Mrs. Har- 
court’s conduct) to Mr. Gurdon more forcibly than if no steps had 
been taken in the matter. As before stated, Charlotte Gourlay—the 
name by which she was now known—greatly admired the handsome 
and agreeable young fellow, but certainly there was nothing in her 
feeling towards him that had a right to be called by any other name. 
Mrs. Harcourt, by riveting the girl’s attention, had rather induced her 
to look upon him with somewhat warmer feelings of admiration than 
otherwise she would have done. Mrs. Harcourt’s behaviour in thus 
refusing to see him at last had the desired effect, and Mr. Gurdon 
no longer presented himself at her house. 

The purchase of the house and grounds near X: having been 
completed a few days after the ball, Mr. Gourlay quitted London for 
his new residence, leaving Charlotte under the care of Mrs. Harcourt. 
Before going, he reminded Mrs. Harcourt that Miss Turner’s leave of 
absence would shortly expire. But Mrs. Harcourt requested that she 
might have an extension of time, urging as an excuse that should 
Miss Turner return to her duties, it would be the means of separating 
Charlotte from her, and she was too jealous of the dear child’s society 
to like the idea of a rival, even though one of no greater attractions 
than Miss Turner. Christian, taking Mrs. Harcourt’s suggestion in 
the light of a compliment to his child, readily acceded to it, and Miss 
Turner was informed that, unless she particularly desired it, there 
would be no occasion for her to resume her duties as Charlotte's 
chaperone until the latter had taken up her residence at the ball. 
Miss Turner willingly consented to the arrangement, and Charlotte 
remained under the sole care of Mrs. Harcourt. : 

But while Mr. Gourlay was busied in putting Brough Hall in 
readiness to reside in it with his daughter, Charlotte and Mrs. Har- 
court were by no means idle in London. On the contrary, they had 
thrown on them a great portion of the onus of making purchases for 
the new house, Mr. Gourlay leaving the choice of the furniture 
entirely to their tastes. During the time, although Charlotte usually 
met Giddy in the evening, and he frequently accompanied her and his 
mother to places of amusement, he evidently did not succeed in gain- 
ing the young girl’s affections. She continued to regard him as a 
brother, and nothing more. When in conversation with him on in- 
different subjects, such as matters of taste or the ordinary occurrences 
of the day, the conversation of a sister could not be under less sub- 
jection with a brother than hers with Giddy Harcourt. But the 
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moment, either by word or manner, he showed anything warmer than 
brotherly affection, Charlotte drew herself up, and received his advance 
in so frigid a manner as to teach him it was little use his endeavour- 
ing to push matters further. Mrs. Harcourt also had changed her 
tactics. She was clearsighted enough to perceive that did she 
attempt in Charlotte’s present frame of mind to induce a closer inti- 
macy between her and Giddy, the effect might be exactly the contrary 
to what she desired. She determined therefore to let things remain 
in abeyance for a time, trusting that something might occur in the 
chapter of chances to assist in bringing about the end she wished. 

At last Mr. Gourlay sent word that he considered Brough Hall 
sufficiently furnished for occupation, and requested that Charlotte 
and Miss Turner would join him. He also sent a pressing invitation 
to Mrs. Harcourt and her son to accompany them. Mrs. Harcourt 
willingly accepted the invitation, and Giddy would have done the 
same, but his tather, sorely to the young fellow’s annoyance, insisted 
on his remaining in London. His mother, much as she would have 
been pleased with his society, by way of not appearing to Charlotte to 
be interested in the matter, did not interfere, and a few days atter- 
wards, Miss Turner having joined them, the three ladies started off 
for the Hall. 

It was night when the party arrived, so that they were unable to 
form any idea of the external appearance of the house, and being 
fatigued with their journey, the inspection of its interior was put off 
till the following day. The next morning, after breakfast, the tour 
of inspection commenced, and Charlotte and Mrs. Harcourt, as well 
as Miss Turner, expressed themselves highly pleased with all they 
saw. The apartment for Miss Turner and Charlotte pleased them 
both exceedingly. Between their rooms was a handsome boudoir, not 
only fitted up with piano, easel, work-table, and other appliances for 
female occupation, but in it was a large bookcase, stocked with an 
admirable selection of books. In his choice of the latter Christian 
had been much aided by Mr. Brocksop, the rector of the parish, and 
his curate, the latter being a man of considerable learning. The 
other parts of the house were now inspected, and a satisfactory opinion 
passed on them by the three ladies. 

They next visited the conservatories, which were large and exten- 
sive, and filled with an excellent selection of flowers. Here Charlotte 
was in her glory. Like most girls, she was naturally fond of flowers, 
and her love for them had possibly increased by the difficulty she ex- 
perienced in her London life of indulging her taste. She now 
- perceived she could do so to the fullest extent, and determined to 
profit by the opportunity. She was here introduced to Malcolm, the 
Scotch gardener. Malcolm having explained to her the different 
objects most worthy of notice in the conservatories, conducted her and 
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Mrs. Harcourt round the pleasure garden, where Mr. Gourlay had 
left some alterations to be superintended by them. They had now an 
opportunity of obtaining a better idea of theexterior of the house ; for 
although a sketch of it had been sent them to London, it presented 
but a very imperfect idea of the building, and, unlike most sketches of 
the kind, the view taken of the house did not in beauty come up to 
the reality. They now, still under the direction of Malcolm, made a 
tour of the grounds, and then returned to the house. 

In the evening Christian asked them what they thought of his 
new residence ? All expressed themselves greatly pleased with it. 

“The only thing I am afraid of,” said Mrs. Harcourt, “ is that 
my dear Charlotte may find it somewhat dull here. True, you may 
say she has seen but little society in London, but even that is very 
different from a country life, where neighbours are few and far 
between.” 

“You are wrong in imagining that Charlotte will be without 
friends or acquaintances in the country,” replied Mr. Gourlay. “ Mark 
my words, in less than a week she will have a score of families of the 
gentry in the vicinity calling on her; and I can assure you there are 
some remarkably nice people among them. The rector of the parish 
is a very amiable and intelligent man, and his daughters well-educated 
girls, about Charlotte’s age. His curate, Mr. Thornton, is also 
intelligent and hardworking, besides being one of the handsomest 
men I think I ever saw. At any rate, as far as he is concerned, you 
will soon be able to judge of his personal appearance and manners for 
yourselves, for to-morrow he is to dine here. He lives but a very 
short distance from us, and I see him very often.” 


Mrs. Harcourt made no remark on the praises Mr. Gourlay be-' 


stowed on the curate, although they made a strong impression on her 
mind. She had already conjured up a considerable amount of danger 
to Giddy’s prospects. She knew perfectly well the influence a hand- 
some, talented, and amiable young curate is apt to exercise over the 
thoughts of a sensitive young girl. So interested was Mrs. Harcourt 
on the subject, that while Charlotte‘and her father were occupied at 
the farther part of the room she inquired of Miss Turner if she had 
heard anything of this Mr. Thornton? Miss Turner replied that she 
had not, with the exception that Charlotte’s maid said she had heard 
that he was a beautiful preacher and a great favourite with every one. 

* T should consider him,” she continued, “ from the class of books 
he has assisted Mr. Gourlay in purchasing for Charlotte, to be also a 
man of very cultivated taste; but beyond that of course I know 
nothing of him.” 

Little as Miss Turner had said, that little by no means had a con- 
soling effect on the mind of Mrs. Harcourt. She continued abstracted 
and moody during the remainder of the evening, and it was long after 
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the family had retired to bed before the subject had sufficiently faded 
{from her thoughts to allow her to sleep. 

During the next day nothing occurred worthy of particular notice 
till the dinner-hour approached. When the family had assembled 
in the drawing-room prior to receiving notice that dinner was on table, 
Mr. Thornton was announced. In appearance he did not in any 
manner belie the description given by Mr. Gourlay. Mr. Thornton 
was, in the fullest sense of the word, a remarkably handsome man, 
gentlemanly in the extreme, and his conversation at the dinner-table 
seemed to teach Mrs. Harcourt that her son Giddy would meet with 
a powerful rival in the handsome young curate. So vividly did this 
conviction present itself to her, that it seemed to make an unfavour- 
able impression on her spirits, for she remained moody and silent 
during the remainder of the meal. A remark of Mr. Gourlay’s 
at last dispelled the poor woman's anxiety in a moment. 

“T was pleased to hear from my bailiff this morning,” he said, 
“that Mrs. Thornton was so much better. I rust I shall soon have 
the pleasure of presenting my daughter to her.” 

The moody expression in Mrs, Harcourt’s countenance suddenly 
changed to one of intense surprise. This she quickly subdued, and 
entered with a willingness and freedom into conversation with Mr. 
Thornton, which offered a marked difference to the silence which she 
had hitherto maintained. On one or two occasions, when the re- 
membrance of the absurd manner in which she had conjured up a 
rival to Giddy in Mr. Thornton presented itself to her, she had great 
dificulty in repressing herself from tittering, so vividly did the 
absurdity of her suspicion come before her. 

The following day being remarkably fine, Mr. Gourlay proposed 
taking a drive with Charlotte and Mrs. Harcourt, for the purpose of 
showing them the different points of interest in the neighbourhood. 
Among. these was of course the village church, situated about a mile 
from Brough Hall. The building itself was of considerable antiquity, 
and presented many points worthy of admiration, but which were 
probably lost to a considerable extent on the present beholders, 
although on the whole they admired it greatly. It was situated in 
the centre of a well- -kept churchyard, and a pathway, some hundred 
yards in length, ran from the gate at the high-road to the principal 
entrance. When on the point of leaving the place, Christian said to 
them : 

“You will have to pass a fearful inspection here next Sunday, so 
pray look your best.” 

“What do you mean, papa?” inquired Charlotte. 

“Well, I am told,” said Mr. Gourlay, “that whenever a new 
family become residents in a country village, on their first appearance 
at public worship they pass under a severe investigation by the rest 
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of the congregation, and their reputation, for good or evil, is, to a con- 
siderable extent, augured from the appearance they make. Now, as [ 
wish the first impression you leave to be a very favourable one, you 
must oblige me by making yourselves as attractive as possible.” 

Both ladies promised they would do so, and evidently with the 
intention of keeping their word, for never did they look better than 
when they started off on foot the following Sunday to attend the 
church service. Before they had arrived at the entrance gate, Mrs. 
Harcourt, Charlotte, and Miss Turner, who accompanied them, now 
became aware of the truth of Mr. Gourlay’s prognostication. Not 
only in the churchyard was collected the habitual church congregation, 
but it was evident that of a neighbouring dissenting chapel had fur- 
nished a considerable number of recruits on the occasion. They had 
doubtless been watching for Mr. Gourlay and the ladies, and as soon 
as the latter entered from the high road, although they appeared to be 
absorbed in conversation in different knots among themselves, all eyes 
were turned towards them. Even the lad who was ringing the bell 
was seen at the little window in the tower gazing at them not less 
earnestly than the rest. 

During the following week, Charlotte and Mrs. Harcourt received 
many visits from the families in the neighbourhood. Among them, 
of course, were the rector and the medical man. The former, Mr. 
Brocksop, was an amiable, intelligent-looking, middle-aged man, and 
his wife, a tall, thin lady, who had evidently formerly been handsome, 
and had still the remains of beauty, though sadly dimmed by ill- 
health and the many domestic troubles she had endured. Mr. 
Brocksop had married, when a curate, a lady of good family but small 
means. Their income at the time was of the most limited descrip- 
tion. A family came rapidly on, but without any increase of means ; 
and the privations the couple had frequently to endure, and which 
they concealed from the world by every effort in their power, was 
sometimes of the severest description. Years passed on, and Mr. 
Brocksop and his wife continued in the same state of chronic poverty 
and difticulty. ‘True, they paid their way honourably, nor ever in- 
curred an expense till they had the money in hand to meet it, though 
even that had occasionally to be economised from the food and clothing 
of their children. 

Five years before the purchase of Brough Hall by Mr. Gourlay 
Mr. Brocksop had been appointed to the living. A change for the 
better now came over them; but although they were able to live in 
comfort, and almost luxury, the cares and privations they had hitherto 
suffered had left their traces on the faces of both husband and wile. 
Out of nine children they had had, only three were living; one, a 
son, who had received an appointment in one of the London banks, 
and two girls, of the respective ages of eighteen and twenty, who 
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resided at home with their parents. These two girls were very pretty, 
agreeable, and well educated. For the last they were indebted to 
their father, one of the greatest delights of whose life had been the 
instruction of his children. Indeed Mrs. Brocksop, who was intensely 
proud of her husband, used to make it a boast, that few children were 
better educated than her own, and, thanks to their father, their educa- 
tion had not cost them one penny. 

After the first ice of introduction had been broken, Charlotte took 
the girls, first into the conservatory and afterwards to her boudoir, 
where they conversed together in an amicable manner, and during the 
time laid the basis of the somewhat strong intimacy which afterwards 
sprang up between them. 

Dr. Morgan, the medical practitioner of the neighbourhood, accom- 
panied by his wife and only four of his children (for he had nine), next 
paid their visit. The doctor was a hearty-looking, genial man, well 
versed in his profession, and very kind to the poor. He was a great 
favourite with all in the neighbourhood, high and low. He had tra- 
velled much in his younger days, and had served as surgeon on board 
different merchant ships. He had also tried commerce in India, in which 
he did not succeed ; then agriculture, combined with medicine, in the 
Australian colonies, and in that he was more successful. Indeed so much 
so, that in the space of five years he had contrived to realize about 
three thousand pounds, and he then determined to return to England. 
Should the doctor’s so suddenly quitting Australia when he was thriving 
so well convey to the reader the idea that he was a man of restless 
character, such a conclusion would be erroneous. The fact was, that 
all the time he had been knocking about the world, as he used to call 
it, the haven of his thoughts had been in the dwelling of a Methodist 
minister in Wales, and the object which attracted them to that spot 
was a certain red-haired damsel, the daughter of the minister. The 
young lady herself, who had kept up a constant correspondence with 
the doctor, had resolved not to quit the home of her parents as long 
as her mother, who was blind and paralytic, lived. At the time of 
her admirer selling off his effects in Australia there was no apparent 
fear of her mother’s death. When he arrived in England, however, he 
found the poor woman was no more, and thus the impediment was 
removed to his union with Miss Mary. His first care was to. get 
married—his next, to purchase a practice at Thornford, where he had 
since resided. 

It cannot be said that those of his children whom he had brought 
with him impressed Charlotte as favourably as the two daughters of 
the rector had done. Indeed they were somewhat uncouth as well as 
common looking. Their education had also been rather neglected, the 
hard-worked doctor, although a very clever man, having far less time 
for the instruction of his children than Mr. Brocksop when curate. 
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Still, on the whole, they were good-natured girls, and seemed much 
pleased with the attention Charlotte showed them. 

The solicitor of the neighbourhood did not make his appearance 
for some weeks after the others. He resided in the town about ten 
miles distant, and at the time was laid up with an attack of gout. 
He was a man of considerable as well as lucrative practice. He was 
the legal adviser of many of the best families in the neighbourhood, 
was clerk to the bench of magistrates, and moreover much respected 
by all who knew him. 

Several other families also called, including some of the larger 
farmers, all of whom were received in the most friendly manner by 
Mr. Gourlay and his daughter, and everything promised, as her father 
had prognosticated, that Charlotte would have as extended a circle of 
acquaintance as she had in London—a prediction which afterwards 
was carried out to its fullest extent. 


Cuarter XXIX., 


SILAS MORPHETT. 


Dunrixa the first year of Mr. Gourlay’s residence at Brough Hall, 
with one exception, nothing particularly worthy of notice occurred. 
He had by degrees thoroughly assumed the manners and habits of a 
country gentleman of considerable fortune. He was hospitable, 
good-natured, and affable to all,a liberal subscriber both to the church 
and other charities, and a great friend to the poor; while his high 
intelligence gained him the respect of all the more substantial and 
better educated people in the neighbourhood. He had been nominated 
a county magistrate, and had fulfilled the duties to admiration in his 
immediate district, but he made a point of never attending quarter 
sessions. In his magisterial duties, it must be admitted, he received 
no little assistance from Mr. Waterton, the clerk to the bench of 
magistrates, whom we mentioned in the previous chapter as having 
been laid up with a fit of gout at the time Charlotte was receiving 
her visits from the different families in the neighbourhood. But 
perhaps the greater amount of legal knowledge which Mr. Gourlay 
managed to obtain in the exercise of his duties as a justice of the 
peace was due to a clerk in the office of Mr. Waterton, a certain 
Silas Morphett, who in all subjects connected with the duties of the 
local magistracy was fully as great an authority as Mr. Waterton 
himself. 

Silas Morphett was a curiosity in his way. He was a man of about 
five-and-forty years of age, fearfully scarred with smallpox, had deep- 
set piercing eyes, low broad forehead, ragged black hair, and thin lips. 
He was about the middle height, always shabbily dressed in black ; he 
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had enormous hands, one foot to match, but the other, from some malfor- 
mation at his birth, had remained dwindled and comparatively power- 
less. Although by wearing a thick-soled shoe this foot was on a level 
with the other, it occasioned a limp in his walk which was anything 
but graceful. His manners, though always civil, no matter how poor 
the individual he addressed, wore in them an appearance of cynicism, 
which to a considerable extent destroyed the favourable effect his 
words might otherwise have produced. Even in his communications 
with the magistrates, although he was always perfectly respectful, 
yet there was about him the same cynical glance and tone observable 
when speaking to others, and which appeared so ineradicable in 
him that he was unable to conquer it in spite of his own wish. 
At first Christian held Silas Morphett in great dislike, or rather 
dread, though why, it would be impossible to say, unless it arose from 
the piercing glance Silas would occasionally’ cast on him when in 
conversation, as if to read his inmost thoughts, and that he knew 
more than he chose to say. In a short time, however, this impression 
considerably wore off, and Christian, who by degrees had acquired 
great respect for the legal knowledge of Silas, not only received him 
at his house with great hospitality, but made him more than one 
handsome present for the valuable assistance he gave him while 
pursuing the somewhat elementary legal studies necessary for a country 
justice of the peace. 

Mr. Gourlay also subseribed to a pack of fox-hounds kept in the 
neighbourhood, and frequently joined in the hunt. Although a bold, 
he was far from being a good horseman. In fact, he had commenced 
the study of equitation (if that be the proper term) rather too late in 
life to acquire a good seat in his saddle; while his hand was somewhat 
of the heaviest. This, added to his ignorance of the rules and 
etiquette of the hunting field and a habit of attempting impracticable 
leaps, occasionally excited no inconsiderable mirth among his fellow- 
sportsmen. Their mirth was, however, perfectly good-humoured, 
they setting down his bad horsemanship to the sedentary life he had 
been accustomed to lead while a merchant in America, and all passed 
off pleasantly enough. 

Charlotte was now thoroughly acclimatised to her new mode of life. 
She had many acquaintances in the neighbourhood, and kept up with 
the rector’s daughters the intimacy which she formed with them the 
first day they met. She was also in frequent correspondence with 
the Harcourt family, including Giddy, though this was somewhat to 
Miss Turner's dissatisfaction, and she at first remonstrated with her 
on the subject. However, as Charlotte appeared to pay no heed to it, 
and Mr. Gourlay did not see occasion to interfere, Miss Turner 
quietly let the matter drop. It must not be imagined that estimable 
lady was without a salve for her conscience in so doing. She easily 
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perceived that the position she now stood in with Charlotte had con- 
siderably altered from what it had been when she first entered on her 
duties as governess. Charlotte had now “come out,’ and therefore 
only required a companion and chaperone. Miss Turner's conscience 
was still further quieted by the knowledge she had acquired of her 
former pupil’s temper and disposition. She knew Charlotte to bea 
good, sensible girl, and although one capable of strong attachment, 
possessed of sufficient shrewd natural good sense not to allow her 
affection to be set on an unworthy object. 

Miss Turner's life during the twelvemonth’s hiatus in our story, 
with the exception of occasionally playing propriety during the visits 
of Giddy Harcourt (for he had paid two of a week each) to Brough 
Hall, was a perfect sinecure. The companionship of so amiable a girl 
as Charlotte she looked upon—and with justice—in no other light 
than that of a pleasure. Even during Giddy’s visits Miss Turner's 
services were called into requisition rather at the wish of Charlotte 
than from any other reason. Young Harcourt, although he generally 
exhibited his usual brotherly affection for Charlotte, would occasion- 
ally let his manner warm into that of a lover; while Charlotte, who 
held him in sincere esteem, and looked upon him as the brother of her 
youthful days, declined to receive any more marked attentions from 
him, and therefore begged Miss Turner to be present at their inter- 
views as frequently as possible. 

This behaviour on Charlotte’s part was not altogether unmingled 
with a kindly feeling for the young fellow. In any other case few 
young girls would have shown more determination of purpose in 
opposing the advances of an admirer than did Charlotte Gourlay, and 
that without any assistance from her chaperone. But she felt an 
aversion in wounding Giddy’s amour propre in the slightest manner, 
and had therefore called in the presence of Miss Turner to her assist- 
ance. And here it may be mentioned that a somewhat painful duty 
was imposed on Miss Turner. She had conceived a high opinion of 
young Harcourt, and would, instead of hindering his suit with Char- 
lotte Gourlay, rather have evaded being present when they were 
together, had she not considered it incompatible with her duty to her 
friend. 

Mr. Harcourt, in company with his wife, had also paid a short visit 
to Brough Hall during the first six months of Mr. Gourlay’s residence 
there. On this occasion neither Mrs. Harcourt nor her husband 
exhibited towards Charlotte the almost parental affection they had 
hitherto been accustomed to do, and neither in the slightest manner 
attempted to advance their son’s suit. Possibly this reticence on 
the part of Mrs. Harcourt was rather due to the imperative prohibi- 
tion she had received from her husband than to any other cause. 
Harcourt would have been much pleased at seeing his son united to 
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Charlotte, but having noticed her coolness towards Giddy, and dread- 
ing the appearance of taking an interest in the match from mercenary 
motives, he determined he would in no way advance it himself, and 
emphatically denounced any interference on the part of his wife. 

The exception we alluded to which broke the ordinary tranquil 
current of Mr. Gourlay’s life during the year, occurred about five 
months after Charlotte had taken up her residence at Brough Hall. 
Mr. Gourlay one morning had occasion to ride over to the house of a 
brother magistrate, a distance of ten miles from his own house, to 
assist at the examination of a man accused of poaching. On arriving 
he found his brother magistrate awaiting him, and Silas Morphett 
seated at a table by his side, acting as clerk. The case was easily dis- 
posed of. The evidence was dead against the prisoner, who, finding 
he had no possibility of evading the charge, pleaded guilty, urging, as 
usual, that the state of distress his family was in had been the cause 
of his crime. Possibly the magistrates were too much used to excuses 
of the kind to admit their validity, and the poacher was summarily 
convicted. As the magistrates had no other charges to be brought 
before them, they conversed together on county business for some time, 
occasionally assisted by the opinion of Silas Morphett, all of which 
would be totally uninteresting to the reader. 

Their discussion being over, Silas Morphett and Mr. Gourlay took 
leave of their host and mounted their horses to return home, their 
roads being the same for the first few miles. They rode on together 
for some distance, conversing principally on the case of the poacher 
which had just been disposed of, the amount: of crime of the same 
description in the country, the numbers already undergoing imprison- 
ment for it, the pressure it occasioned on the rates, and other collateral 
matters. Silas Morphett remarked, that while, generally speaking, the 
excuses urged by poachers in their defence were rarely to be believed, 
the present instance was an exception to the general rule. The poor 
fellow, he said, was really in great distress. He was a thriftless, care- 
less sort of man, without anything very bad about him, very frequently 
out of work, on which occasions his wife and family were in a state of 
great distress. The most lamentable portion of the whole was the 
case of their eldest son, a boy about eighteen years of age, who in- 
herited most of his father’s worse qualities without any of the better. 
He had been, when a child, twice imprisoned for theft. His punish- 
ment appeared to have given him a disgust for thieving, and he deter- 
mined to reform—by degrees. He left off pilfering and took to 
poaching, possibly considering the danger he was undergoing while 
practising the last crime mitigated the odium attached to it in the 
eyes of the landed proprietors. 

“His new vocation,” continued Silas Morphett, “he practises with 
great success. He is shrewd, clever, and expert, besides being 
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exceedingly swift-footed—a quality not possessed by his father. In 
becoming a poacher, the way had been considerably smoothed for him 
by his parent, who, although he was sorry to see his son adopt it, was 
not in a position to blame him. He had strongly reprobated the 
former dishonesty of his son as being unworthy and derogatory; and 
when, in retaliation, the son brought forward his father’s habits of 
poaching, the latter was obliged to plead that the crime he committed 
was one far more manly and excusable than that of downright theft. 
The son cherished these maxims in his heart. He took to honest labour 
for some time, till he had saved sufficient money to buy a gun, when he 
started as poacher on his own account, bringing forward in his defence, 
to his father’s arguments against the practice, that it was he who had 
taught him how much more honourable was poaching in the eyes of 
the world than thieving. The young rascal, however, is not without 
his good qualities, after all. He is tenderly attached to his parents, 
especially his mother, who, when the lad was younger, has frequently 
—perhaps injudiciously—saved him from a sound thrashing at the 
hands of his father, which he may have richly deserved.” 

“Ts the family in poverty now?” inquired Mr. Gourlay. 

“ Abject poverty,” was Silas Morphett’s reply. “How they will 
manage to subsist during the six months of the father’s imprisonment 
I know not. Possibly they will be broken up and sent to the union, 
and thus become a burden upon the parish rates, which are heavy 
enough already.” 

A silence of some minutes now occurred, which was broken by 
Mr. Gourlay. 

“T really feel for the poor family,” he said, “ and would willingly do 
something to assist them in their misery, but how, I know not. Truc, 
I could give them a sum of money or make the wife a weekly allowance, 
but I hardly think the precedent would be a good one.” 

“* Precisely the reverse,” said Silas Morphett. ‘“ Were it the habit 
of the magistrates to maintain the wives and families of poachers 
during the time their husbands and fathers were in prison, it would 
be as bad a precedent as could be imagined.” 

“Still,” said Mr. Gourlay, “I don’t like the idea of the fellow’s 
family being broken up.” 

Another silence occurred, which continued till they had reached an 
angle of the road where they were to separate. Before bidding Silas 
Morphett adieu, Mr. Gourlay said to him: 

“T don’t like the idea of that poor fellow’s family being sent to the 
union, though I perfectly agree with you it would be unadvisable on my 
part to make them openly any allowance during his imprisonment. 
You would greatly oblige me, Mr. Morphett, if you would be my almoner, 
and apply these five sovereigns to their use, promising me at the 
same time that you will not let it be known the money comes from me.” 
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“T willingly make you that promise, Mr. Gourlay,” said Silas. ‘ I 
will, I assure you, keep it a profound secret.” 

They here parted, and each continued his road. Silas Morphett 
had hardly proceeded a couple of hundred yards on his way home 
when the report of a gun reached his ear. The idea flashed across 
him that it might have been fired by some poacher. He mechanically 
turned his head round towards the spot from which the sound pro- 
ceeded, and there, to his great surprise, saw Mr. Gourlay’s horse 
galloping up the road without its rider, who was nowhere to be seen. 
Silas now turned his horse’s head, and took the road Mr. Gourlay had 
taken, to ascertain what had happened. In a short time he perceived 
the extended form of Mr. Gourlay in a ditch by the roadside. Silas 
immediately rushed to his assistance, when it struck him he heard 
some one move in the thicket by the side, as if making his way forcibly 
through it. For a moment, however, anxiety respecting Mr. Gour- 
lay’s fate checked any attempt on Morphett’s part to see who the 
person might be who had disappeared in so mysterious a manner. 

On examining Mr. Gourlay, Silas found him insensible, with a large 
wound in the forehead, from which blood was rapidly pouring, but 
whether the wound was from the effect of a gunshot or bruise he was 
unable to say. Silas at first attempted to lift Mr. Gourlay in his 
arms; but finding his strength insufficient, he left him, and rode 
ona short distance further to the cottage of a farm labourer, who 
fortunately being at home went immediately to Mr. Gourlay’s assist- 
ance, while Silas Morphett rode on to the house of Dr. Morgan, the 
surgeon, to request his attendance. The doctor wasjust leaving home, 
and his gig was standing harnessed at the door. Leaving his horse 
at the doctor’s, Silas mounted the gig with Dr. Morgan, and they 
both proceeded as rapidly as possible to the scene of the accident. 
On arriving they found the farm labourer and a lad attempting to 
remove the body (for Mr. Gourlay was ‘still insensible) from the 
ditch to the high road, but unable to accomplish it. The doctor, 
who was a very powerful man, now came to their assistance, and 
after having ascertained by the pulse that Mr. Gourlay was still 
alive, they managed together to lift the body from the ground, 
and carry it in their arms to the cottage, where they placed it on 
a bed. 

The more immediate duties of the doctor now commenced. Getting 
a towel and some water, he, assisted by Silas, first washed the blood 
from the wound, and after examining it minutely, expressed his 
opinion that it had been occasioned by Mr. Gourlay’s head falling 
against a stone or the branch of a tree, and that it was not a gunshot 
wound. He also perceived that blood was exuding through the 
trousers, half way between the ankle and the right knee. Taking out 
his case of instruments, he cut off with the scissors the trouser below 
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the knee, and carefully stripping it off, found that one of the bones ot 
the leg was broken. ' 

The doctor now procecded to take off the sock to ascertain if any 
injury had occurred to the foot or ankle. While doing so he suddenly 
stopped, and for a moment gazed on the ankle with a puzzled and 
almost terrified expression of countenance. He remained motionles: 
for a moment, as if fascinated, and then raising his eyes found that 
Silas Morphett, with a keen searching glance, was watching him atten- 
tively. This recalled the doctor to his self-possession, and he hurriedly 
began replacing the sock, which he had not yet completely taken from 
the foot. 

“A singular mark that, sir, round the leg, just above the ankle,” 
said Silas, continuing his scrutinising glance at the doctor. 

“Nothing particularly wonderful,” replied the doctor, assuming a 
carelessness he was evidently far from feeling. “ Possibly some 
natural discoloration of the skin, doubtless from his birth.” 

“T wonder whether there is a similar mark on the other leg,” said 
Silas Morphett, looking at the doctor with the same scrutinising gaze 
as before. 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether there is or there is not,” said the 
doctor, impatiently, at the same time feeling with his hand the other 
leg. “There is evidently nothing the matter here.” 

Silas Morphett merely raised his eyebrows, and made no reply. 

The doctor now attempted to restore consciousness to his patient, 
and a few minutes afterwards Mr. Gourlay began to show signs of 
returning animation. The doctor, by way of getting a cool current 
of air through the room, entered the other chamber to open the case- 
ment, as the wind was from that quarter. When he returned to his 
patient he found Silas Morphett raising Mr. Gourlay’s head and 
shoulders, as well as he was able, from the bed, pressing down the 
shirt collar behind as he did so. 

“What are you about, sir?” said the doctor, now thoroughly infu- 
riated. “Do not attempt to touch my patient without my permission. 
Leave him directly.” 

Mr. Gourlay, who had now partly recovered the use of his mental 
faculties, looked inquiringly and with a puzzled expression at the 
doctor. n 

“TJ don’t know whether you are aware of it, sir,” continued the 
doctor, addressing Morphett in a stern tone, “ but one of the greatest 
breaches of medical etiquette a man can commit is to meddle with the 
patient of another. And you, too, not a medical man !” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Silas, now standing farther from the 
bed; “I did not mean to offend.” 

Some men were now engaged to carry Mr. Gourlay to Brough Hall. 
A litter having been prepared, he was placed on it, and the doctor 
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and Morphett having mounted the gig the procession started slowly 
on its way. A silence for some time now occurred between them, 
which was broken by Silas saying: 

“Do you think Mr. Gourlay is in any danger, sir?” 

“T really cannot say at present,” replied the doctor, coolly. “I 
shall be better able to form an opinion to-morrow.” 

Silas seemed somewhat abashed at the doctor’s behaviour, and said 
no more for the next ten minutes. Then, as if actuated solely by an 
impulse to converse on general subjects, he said : 

“T believe, sir, you have travelled a good deal ?” 

“T have,” was the doctor’s curt reply. 

“Have you not been some time in Australia, sir?” said Silas. 

“JT have, sir,” said the doctor, fiercely. ‘“ But what concern is that 
of yours ?” 

“ None whatever,” replied Silas. “Once more, I beg your pardon, 
sir.” 

But although Silas Morphett was stopped by the doctor’s manner 
from continuing the subject, he was, judging from the contracted state 
of his brows, evidently thinking over that or some other matter very 


- deeply. At last the procession neared the doctor’s house. Here 


again Morphett broke silence : 

“Don’t you think, sir,” he said, “ now I can get my horse, it would 
be better if you drove on to the Hall to prepare them for the accident 
and I can follow Mr. Gourlay ?” 

“T am obliged to you for the offer,” said the doctor, cooily. “My 
assistant, however, will attend to Mr. Gourlay while I drive on, so 
there will be no occasion for you to lose any more time. Bring Mr 
Morphett’s horse out,” he continued to the stableman, and then, with a 
coolness there, was no mistaking, he bade Silas adieu, who now started 
on his road homewards. 

Mr. Gourlay was now left in charge of the assistant, and the doctor 
drove rapidly on to inform Charlotte of the accident which had 
occurred. Fortunately, perhaps, as it somewhat diminished the shock 
she might otherwise have felt, Charlotte was absent from home on a 
visit to the rectory at the time, and before she had returned Mr. 
Gourlay had reached the house and been placed in bed. He had now 
fully recovered his mental faculties, and although the interview be- 
tween the father and child was less painful than it might otherwise 
have been, it caused great emotion to both. 

In the evening the doctor, with the aid of his assistant, reduced the 
fracture. During the time a singular feature exhibited itself both in 
the behaviour of the man of science and his patient. On removing 
the bed-clothes from the leg to apply the splints, the doctor arranged 
them—though apparently without motive—in such a manner that the 
mark above the ankle should not be seen even by his assistant. While 
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doing this an expression of anxiety and gratitude, not unmixed with 
doubt, was visible on the countenance of the wounded man, which 
did not vanish during the doctor’s stay in the room. Even on taking 
leave of his patient for the night, the eyes of the latter followed him 
with anxiety to the door, and then he remained silent and meditative 
till sleep came to his relief. 

Fortunately Charlotte, who had now assumed the duties of his nurse, 
imagined her father’s anxious look had been occasioned by his acci- 
dent. In this she was borne out by the advice of the doctor, who had 
ordered that Mr. Gourlay should be kept as quict as possible, nothing 
being more likely to irritate a person who had suffered a shock on the 
brain than stimulating his mental faculties. At last Mr. Gourlay 
fell into a calm sleep, in which he continued during the remainder of 
the night, his daughtcr watching over him as he slept. 


Cuarren XXX, 
LAW AND MEDICINE. 


Srrone as was Mr. Gourlay’s anxicty as to what might have been the 
motives which actuated the doctor’s behaviour during the time he was 
placing the splints upon the leg, it hardly excceded that experienced 
by the doctor himself after he had arrived at home and had time to 
think coolly over the events of the day. He had on more than one 
occasion during his residence in Australia done duty for a brother 
professional in medical charge of the convicts, and he had then too 
many cases brought under his notice of wounds caused by the chafing 
of the irons on the legs of the prisoners not to recognise the scar 
when he saw it. Could he possibly be mistaken in the present 
instance? With the best intentions, he attempted to prove to himself 
that in this case he was in error; but, in spite of all the sophistry he 
made use of, he was unable to come to the satisfactory conclusion that 
the scar he saw had not been caused by the iron. ‘True, he had not 
examined the other ankle, and a doubt might still remain. Then for 
a moment the idea crossed his mind that the next day when he visited 
his patient he would find a pretext for examining the other leg so as 
to clear up his doubts on the subject; but the moment afterwards he 
drove the idea from him, and congratulated himself that a doubt 
might still remain. ‘To have cleared up his suspicions in the affir- 
mative would have been a cause of great pain to the worthy doctor. 
He had, like most others who were acquainted with Mr. Gourlay, a 
great respect for him, not only from his habitually kind and genial 
manner, but from the care and consideration he showed to the poor— 
a virtue estimated by no class of society more highly than by the 
medical profession. 
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But now another source of annoyance presented itself to the doctor's 
mind—the behaviour of Silas Morphett. He remembered the scruti- 
nising glance Silas cast on him when first they saw the scar of the 
iron on the ankle, and also his remark as to whether another might 
not be found on the other leg. He then remembered another circum- 
stance—that Silas Morphett had, during his short absence from the 
room, tried to raise the head and body of Mr. Gourlay, and under pre- 
tence of loosening the shirt round the neck, was thrusting it backwards, 
His excuse that it would give the wounded man more air was an 
absurdity. What, then, could have been the cause? Was it to see if 
the scars of the “cat” were on the back ?—a phenomenon scarcely less 
common among convicts in Australia some twenty years before than 
the mark of the iron on the ankle. Then, again, it occurred to him, 
how could Silas Morphett have known these characteristic marks, 
assuming that he really understood them? Could he have been in 
Australia? Possibly, he might formerly have held some occupation 
in one of the large convict establishments in England, and there have 
obtained his knowledge of this diagnosis of convict life. ‘The doctor 
then, somewhat uncharitably, arrived at the conclusion that either 
case was probable, and the more so (as before stated) that Silas 
Morphett’s appearance was by no means in his favour. However, let it 
beas it might, the doctor was determined he would uphold the previous 
integrity and respectability of his patient, should occasion require it. 
As a medical man, he had more than once, to save the respectability of 
families, given opinions on medical subjects not altogether consistent 
with truth, and they had pressed so lightly on his conscience that he 
would feel but little compunction in repeating the fault in the present 
instance, should it be necessary. Jinding, in spite of all ‘his cogita- 
tions, he could come to no settled conclusion, he gave up the point, 
turned his head on his pillow, and shortly afterwards was fast asleep. 

The next day, when he called to visit his patient, he found him 
going on most favourably. As the doctor entered the room, the same 
look of embarrassment was on Mr. Gourlay’s face that it had worn the 
day before. There was mixed also with it an amount of almost 
painful anxiety, which the doctor easily understood. When he had 
inquired after his patient’s health, he put on a somewhat jovial 
manner, with the intention of dispelling the painful doubt under which 
Mr. Gourlay was evidently labouring. This, at first, had the desired 
effect ; but on the doctor proposing to examine the wounded leg, the 
doubt again appeared on the face of his patient, although he offered 
no remark, Again the doctor arranged the bedclothes in such a 
manner that the mark on the ankle should not be visible; possibly 
with the idea of shutting the truth from himself. But the very care 
he took convinced Mr. Gourlay that he knew all. Having found the 
bandages in a satisfactory condition, the bedclothes were replaced, and 
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then Mr. Gourlay said, looking at the doctor with an imploring ex- 
pression on his countenance : 

“ Doctor, you would greatly oblige me if you would assist me in 
changing my shirt.” 

“ Certainly,” said the doctor, “ if you wish it.” 

The shirt was brought in, and the others having quitted the room, 
the doctor complied with his patient’s request. In doing so he had 
ample confirmation of the truth of his suspicions with regard to an 
episode in the former life of his patient. ‘There was no longer any 
doubt—Gourlay had been a prisoner, and a most refractory one too. 

The toilet being completed, and the bandages replaced on the head, 
Mr. Gourlay again lay back on his pillow, and regarded the doctor 
for some moments with an imploring look. The doctor appeared to 
take no notice of it, but on leaving, when he shook hands with his 
patient prior to quitting the room, there was a cordial grasp in it 
which told Mr. Gourlay he knew all, and that the secret was in safe 
keeping. Mr. Gourlay understood the mute promise the doctor had 
made him; all anxiety with respect to his secret now vanished, and 
the satisfaction he felt was supreme happiness when compared with 
the anxiety he had previously endured. 

Thanks to a good constitution, the kindness of his daughter, and 
the skill of his medical adviser, Mr. Gourlay rapidly recovered from the 
effects of his wounds. Before he had arrived at a state of convales- 
cence a circumstance occurred which lowered still more Silas Morphett 
in the opinion of the doctor, little as his esteem for him had hitherto 
been. For some time the doctor had occasionally acted as almoner 
among the sick poor for Mr. Gourlay, and’in no instance had he 
brought under that gentleman’s notice a case which he did not libe- 
rally relieve. One day, about three weeks after the accident, when 
the doctor was paying his visit to his patient, a conversation took 
place between them on different subjects of interest connected with 
the neighbourhood, and among these, of course, the condition of the 
poor. On Mr. Gourlay’s asking the doctor whether there was much 
sickness in the village, he replied that there was not more than usual, 
although there were one or two cases well worthy of pity. He then 
went on to state that the family of a man who had been convicted of 
poaching were in a condition of almost starvation. One child was ill 
with a fever, and the eldest son, a lad of some eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, and of rather reckless character, had severely sprained 
his leg, and was unable to work, even had he been inclined so to do, 
which was not altogether a certainty. Mr. Gourlay, on making 
further inquiries of the doctor, discovered that the family alluded to 
was no other than that of the poacher whom he and his brother 
magistrate had sentenced to imprisonment the morning of his 
accident. 
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“T am afraid, Doctor, there is something radically wrong in that 
family,” said Mr. Gourlay. “ With even the commonest prudence 
they have no right to be in the state of poverty you describe. Why 
I placed in Mr. Morphett’s hands five sovereigns, to assist the family 
during the incarceration of the father, and they must have been most 
improvident if they have nothing left of it.” 

“You perfectly surprise me,” said the doctor. “I can assure you, 
from my own experience, from the day of the father’s committal to 
the present time, they have been in a state of abject poverty ; and had 
it not been for a few medical comforts, and other assistance they 
obtained from the parish, they would now be in a state of utter star- 
vation. But this only tends to confirm me in an opinion which I 
have long since formed—though, perhaps, without any legal data 
to go upon—that Mr. Silas Morphett is nothing better than a 
scoundrel. However,” he continued, “have I liberty from you to 
speak to him on the subject? If so, I will read that gentleman a 
lecture he will not easily forget.” 

“You have my full permission to act in the matter just as you 
please, doctor,” said Mr. Gourlay. “He must have been a despicable 
scoundrel, indeed, to have robbed a poor family in such distress as 
they must have been in. Take any steps you please, doctor; and in 
the meantime there are a couple of sovereigns which I wish you to lay 
out for the family in any manner you think the most advisable; but 
do not let it be known where it comes from.” 

The doctor took the money, and applied it with good discretion to 
the relief of the poacher’s family. It was some days before he had an 
opportunity of obtaining an interview with Mr. Silas Morphett. At 
last one occurred. That worthy had to call on the doctor one morn- 
ing to request his attendance before the bench of magistrates in the 
neighbourhood, to give evidence in an assault case, and after he 
had stated the object of his visit, the doctor said to him, somewhat 
sternly, “Are you acquainted, sir, with a family of the name of 
Eagle ?” 

Beyond casting on the doctor a somewhat penetrating glance, Silas 
calmly replied, “No; I know no one of that name.” 

“Not a man who was convicted for poaching before Mr. Gourlay 
and another magistrate, and sentenced to be imprisoned ?” 

“Now you mention it,” said Silas, still with the same cool, imper- 
turbed manner, “I remember the circumstance, but beyond being 
aware that he had a wife and family, and that they were in distress, I 
know nothing more. Oh! yes, by-the-by, I mentioned their case to 
Mr. Gourlay.” 

“Have you done nothing to assist them ?” asked the doctor. 

“JT?” said Silas. “ What could I do to assist them ?” 

‘J mean in relieving their wants.” 
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“ A poor devil of a clerk in the office of a clerk of the peace of the 
county magistrates is rarely paid more than is absolutely necessary to 
keep his own family off the parish, assuming that he has those 
appendages, which, fortunately for me, is not the case.” 

“ But did Mr. Gourlay do nothing for their relief?” 

“That question you are better able to answer than I am,” replied 
Silas. “The wealthy rarely choose lawyer's clerks to be almoners of 
their bounty.” 

“Then he gave you nothing for them ?” 

“Nothing whatever,” said Silas, putting on a look of surprise, not 
unmixed with anger. 

“How dare you stand there and utter such an unblushing false- 
hood ?” said the doctor. ‘ You know he gave you five sovereigns to be 
applied to their maintenance during the time the father was in prison.” 

“And how dare you address me in that tone and manner ?” said 
Silas. “ My reputation is as good as yours, and had the money been 
given me, I should have made as honourable a use of it as you would 
have done. Listen to me, sir,” continued Silas, in a tone of great 
indignation ; “if you have conceived such an opinion of me—that I 
am capable of having received money without applying it to the uses 
of my trust—do so at your pleasure. But remember this, breathe 
but one whisper of the kind to any other individual, and if I hear of 
it—as doubtless I shall—you will have to make your appearance in a 
court of law for the calumny; so don’t let there be any mistake 
between us on that subject.” 

“Mr. Silas Morphett,” said the doctor, with something like a sneer 
on his countenance, “I am afraid your legal abilities are not equal to 
what you imagine them to be, or that your case is not as good as you 
wish to make out. I certainly shall not hesitate to denounce your 
behaviour when I have occasion, being perfectly aware that the evi- 
dence of Mr. Gourlay alone will be sufficient to neutralise any legal 
action you may take in the matter.” 

Silas Morphett burst into a loud laugh. 

“You might as well expect the marble figure of Britannia opposite 
the court-house at X to descend from its pedestal, and give evi- 
dence in your favour, as Mr. Gourlay; and that you know as well as | 
do. If you have any other threat to bring forward, pray do so, but 
out of compliment to my tact and perspicuity, let it be one containing 
more ingenuity in it than your last.” 

“Will you inform me,” said the doctor, fully maintaining his sang 





Froid, though somewhat alarmed at Silas Morphett’s words, “will 


you inform me why Mr. Gourlay should not give evidence on my 
behalf if I required him? That he has the reputation of being a 
peacemaker, is true, as well as being utterly averse to all legal proceed- 
ings, if they can be avoided; but in a case like this, I think he will 
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set aside any scruples of the kind, if only for the furtherance of the 
ends of justice.” 

“He would do nothing of the kind,” said Silas. “And for this 
reason—you know as well as I do, he has had too much to do with 
justice already to meddle with it incautiously. If he doesn’t know 
that I am acquainted with an episode in his history which if brought 
to light would tend but little to his credit, you do.” 

“1 know nothing of the kind, sir,” said the doctor, indignantly. 
“Nor have I any reason to imagine Mr. Gourlay’s conduct has not 
been as honourable before I made his acquaintance as it has been 
since I have known him.” 

“Tut, tut, doctor, don’t talk in that manner!” said Silas, somewhat 
impatiently, “ you know to the contrary. If not, will you as a medical 
man tell me how he received that scar above the ankle ?” 

“ Easily,” said the doctor, who, now that he was called upon to tell 
a professional falsehood for the purpose of screening the respectability 
of a family, did so with perfect self-possession. “Hasily. Many 
years ago, when quite a boy, a red-hot poker fell on his leg, and burnt 
him severely, occasioning the present scar.” 

“Did it occasion the scar on both legs?” inquired Silas. 

“T have no proof,” said the doctor, and this time with perfect truth, 
“that there is a similar scar on the other leg.” 

“But to return to the accident with the poker,” said Silas. “ How 
do you account for it that the scar extends more or less all round the 
leg? If it had been from the fall of a red-hot iron, as you suppose, 
that would not have been the case. Besides, another reason,’ con- 
tinued Morphett, laughing at the puzzled air which appeared on the 
doctor’s countenance, “ had it been the scar of a burn in his youth, 
the skin round it would have contracted as he grew; whereas there’s 
no appearance of that in the present case. You sce I am not easily 
imposed upon, and have got my eyes wide open.” 

“Very possibly,” said the doctor. ‘At the same time you may be 
in error here.” 

“Tam glad you admit the possibility, Doctor,” said Morphett, with 
a sneer on his countenance. “My knowledge in cases of the kind 
goes still further. I am aware—and you are too, though you don’t 
like to allow it in the present instance—that convicts whose ankles 
have been abraded by the irons round their legs are very apt to 
attribute the scar to a burn. And more than that,” he continued, 
fixing his eyes on the doctor with the most scrutinising glance, 
“they are very apt to attribute the scar the ‘ cat’ has left on their backs 
to the use of the cupping-glass and scarification. You sce I’m not as 
ignorant on the subject as you are pleased to imagine.” 

“You evidently are not,” said the doctor, folding his arms, and 
addressing Silas in a slow, emphatic manner: “ You evidently are 
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not. But,” he continued, “ would you have any objection to tell me 
how you obtained your information on the subject ?” 

“T don’t see that I’m bound to answer your question,” said 
Morphett, with a sneer, though evidently getting somewhat uneasy. 

“T certainly have not. the power to make you,” said the doctor; 
“but at the same time, as it interests me greatly, I should like to have 
an answer, if you have no objection to give it. To have obtained a 
knowledge of the kind you must either be in the medical profession, 
or your knowledge in the matter (which appears to be profound) 
must have been acquired by some other means. Now what that may 
be I am very curious to learn.” 

“T shall not inform you,” said Silas, in a somewhat bullying tone. 

“ As you please,” said the doctor. “ But I candidly tell you, I am 
determined to know more of the matter. As I shall have to visit 
professionally Mr. Waterton, your employer, in the course of a day 
or two, I shall inquire of him what he knows of your antecedents, 
and then follow up his reply till I am fully satisfied on the subject. 
And now our interview may end,” said the doctor. ‘“ We understand 
each other clearly.” 

He now left the house, Silas Morphett following him to the dcor. 
The last words the latter uttered were, “ It’s no use your taking any 
further trouble in the matter—I’m not afraid of anything you may 
do.” 

Silas Morphett, however, the next day gave a convincing proof that 
the doctor’s words had made a fur greater impression on him than he 
had been inclined to allow the day before. After the doctor had 
finished his breakfast, and his wife had gone to her household duties, 
the servant informed him that Mr. Morphett wished to speak to him 
particularly on urgent business. The doctor desired he might be 
admitted, and Silas entered, wearing on his countenance a far different 
expression to what he had exhibited the day before. It was then 
combined of insolence and cunning—now, one of extreme complacency, 
if not servility. 

“\What is your business with me, Mr. Morphett?” said the doctor, 
somewhat sternly. “Pray be quick, fer I have much to attend to 
this morning.” 

“T have called on you relative to a portion of our conversation 
which occurred yesterday. I mean respecting the poacher’s family. 
I now admit I did receive five sovereigns from Mr. Gourlay, and also 
that I did not apply them to the use of the family. I did not admit 
it to you yesterday, as Mr. Gourlay had requested me to keep strict 
silence on the subject. I had, however, the intention of returning the 
money to Mr. Gourlay himself when he should be able to receive me, 
from having discovered that not only the family were unworthy of his 
bounty, but that I had more than one reason to suspect that the firmg 
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of the gun which startled Mr. Gourlay’s horse was not as accidental 
as it appeared, and that the person who fired it was the son of the 
poacher, who on hearing of his father’s committal, had started off by 
a short path across the fields, and taking his gun from the cottage as 
he passed, attempted the assassination. Having a suspicion of the 
kind, you must admit I was perfectly justified in withholding the 
money. As you appeared yesterday to have conceived some very 
unworthy suspicions of my integrity, and to prove to you that you 
were in error, I have brought you the money, which you can either 
return to Mr. Gourlay or expend for the benefit of the poacher’s 
family, should you consider, after what I have mentioned, they are 
worthy to receive it.” So saying, Silas Morphett placed on the table 
five sovereigns. 

“Mr. Morphett, under the circumstances you name,” said the doctor, 
taking up the sovereigns, “I am ready to admit the money should not 
be applied to their use till further inquiries in the matter are made. 
I shall this day certainly return the money to Mr. Gourlay. At the 
same time, let me remark that your present bearing is hardly in 
accordance with that you showed yesterday, nor your excuse for with- 
holding the money altogether the same, although you have now 
somewhat explained it.” 

“TI should not, sir,” said Morphett, “have made use of the language 
I did had you not somewhat irritated me by your behaviour. I regret 
I did so, and beg to apologise for anything I may have said which 
happened to offend you.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor. “Then we will say no more about 
the matter.” And Morphett left the room. 

Shortly after his departure the doctor drove over to Brough Hall to 
see his patient. On his way he turned over carefully in his mind 
whether there really could be any truth in the reason Silas Morphett 
had given for withholding the money. If he had reason to conclude 
that the young poacher had attempted to murder Mr. Gourlay, he was 
perfectly justified in doing so. At the same time, he did not for one 
moment believe his statement that he intended to return it. On the 
contrary, it was evident, even assuming his suspicion to be correct, 
that he intended to appropriate the money to his own use. By way 
of assuring himself on the subject, the doctor determined he would 
that day question Mr. Gourlay more particularly as to the circum- 
stances attending the accident. If he found by his replies that 
Morphett was at all justified in his suspicion, he would return the 
five sovereigns to Mr. Gourlay, and state his excuse for withholding 
them, without going further into the matter, or detailing the particu- 
lars of his conversation with Morphett. He was induced to adopt 
this course by the certainty he felt that his private life had not been 
altogether such as would bear investigation, and he was certain that 
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Morphett, for his own sake, would not narrate to any one the suspicion 
which the wound on Mr. Gourlay’s leg had given rise to. 

On arriving at the Hall, the doctor found his patient progressing 
most satisfactorily ; indeed, he had reached to so forward a state of 
convalescence that he promised the next week to strike him off his 
list of patients—a promise which gave no little joy both to Gourlay 
and his daughter, who, during the whole of his illness, had tended 
him with the greatest care and affection. 

“And now,” said the doctor, his professional duties being over, “I 
wish to speak to you about the manner in which your accident occurred. 
Have you any reason to suspect the shot was purposely fired at you?” 

“T have no reason to imagine it was,” said Mr. Gourlay. “At the 
same time, the shot whizzed unpleasantly near me, and had it not 
been for my horse starting I should certainly have been struck. My 
fall immediately afterwards, as you know, so completely stunned me 
that Iwas ignorant of what took place, nor did I recover consciousness 
far some hours after. But why do you ask ?” 

“Because I wished, if possible, to clear up something in the be- 
haviour of Silas Morphett with respect to the money you gave him for 
the relief of the poacher’s family. He called on me both yesterday 
and to-day. Yesterday I received him very sharply, and some rather 
strong language passed between us. To-day, however, he told me 
that his refusal to give me a satisfactory explanation on his previous 
visit arose from the incivility of my manner, and that he regretted 
what he had done and had called to explain the circumstance to me. 
He acknowledged that he had received the money from you, but had 
withheld it from the poacher’s family, as he had reason to believe 
there had been a deliberate attempt to assassinate you, and the culprit 
was no other than the poacher’s son—that he intended to return 
you the money as soon as you were sufficiently recovered to receive 
him, but that as I had spoken to him as if doubting his integrity he 
had brought me the money, which he requested me to restore to you.” 

The doctor then placed the five sovereigns in Mr. Gourlay’s hand. 

“ Doctor,” he said in reply, “I hardly know whether I ought to 
take back the money. However, I will lay it aside for the benefit of 
any cases you may bring under my notice.” 

“Should Morphett discover any reliable proofs that the young 
fellow attempted to murder you, would you prosecute him ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Gourlay. “Pray tell Morphett, if 
you see him, that my evidence would be worth nothing in the matter, 
and beg him to take no further steps in it. After all, the wretched 
boy was actuated by love for his father, and that, I can assure you, 
goes a great way towards his exculpation with me. No; tell him I 
wish the matter to be dropped, and no more to be said about it.” 
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Unsung Songs. 
PARFAIT AMOUR. 


You all knew St. Pierre’s, with the star in the blind, 
And Julie, the love-star, that glittered behind ? 
Chartreuse, Curacgoa, Acqua d’Oro, Russie, 
Grew dim when compared with the smiles of Julie. 
One day, with his lute and his long flowing hair, 
Came a minstrel and played, at the Star of St. Pierre,— 
“What will you please take ?’—stopped the youth in the door— 
“Oh, give me, dear maiden, some parfait amour :” 
He sighed, as he turned him away from the door, 
“There’s no wine that’s so sweet as your parfait amour!” 


Now morn, noon, and eve, for his glass of liqueur 

To the Star of St. Pierre came that young troubadour ; 
And ever his cheek it grew pale as the snow, 
For the love-light burnt up as the life-light burnt low. 

sut Julie smiled on; not a blush nor a sigh 

Played tell-tale to Love when Bertrandie was nigh ; 
And the boy never speaks; was he rich ?—was he poor ? 
He asks but a draught of her parfait amour. 

Ah Julie! tho’ rich, for your sake he is poor, 

And he dies for one drop of your parfait amour. 


Months fly—still a youth with his long flowing hair, 
May be seen drinking wine at the Star of St. Pierre, 
And Julie la belle, whilst his liqueur he sips, 
Still witches his heart with her eyes and her lips. 
Such eyes pass not coldly when often they greet... . 
“Twould be hard that such lips should not manage to meet... . 
Yet I know not, in sooth, if her young troubadour 
Still sighs to his lute “ Julie, parfaite amour !”— 
If he pines in despair, or his anguish to cure, 
She has given him the glass of her parfait amour. 





UNSUNG SONGS. 





| | ASLEEP. 
\ 


' Ipa sleeps amongst the flowers. 

; Soft, soft! wake her not ! 

| Am’rous winds and rosy hours, 

i Hush it—whisp’r it thro’ the bowers— 
Ida sleeps amongst the flowers. 


Ida dreams amongst the flowers. 
| Light, light! wake her not! 
Dreams of love are like the dowers 
Sunbeams give to April showers— 
Ida dreams amongst the flowers. 





Tda wakes amongst the flowers. 
Sweet, sweet ! wakes to love ; 
For Love chides the lagging hours, 
And a step is in the bowers 
And a breath shakes down the showers— 
Ida wakes amongst the flowers ! 


-P, 
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“THE BRIGHTON MYSTERY.” 


ABOUT a year ago a sensation was created at Brighton by the arrival 
of a man of extraordinary stature from the Celestial Empire. 
Brighton was full, but it made room for him. Hotels could not compass, 
nor private lodgings contain him, so the Mayor, with his well-known 
generosity, placed the Pavilion at his service, where he slept upon a china 
plate, and ate a bird’s nest for breakfast, as is the custom of his native 
land. The giant was moody; man delighted him not, nor woman either. 
He was stared at when he walked abroad, and the local magnates asked 
him to dinner, while a private box was placed at his service by the enter- 
prising manager of the theatre. Still his eye rolled in a fine frenzy, and 
he was either quoting Confucius to himself, or—shall we hazard the con- 
jecture? Aye. All great men are public property,—or he was thinking of 
the little foot he left behind him at Shanghae. Oh, little feet! what 
power for good or evil you have over great men ! 

In spite of the efforts of the authorities and people of Brighton, the 
settled cloud of melancholy would not quit his brow. He became 
more and more disconsolate. Numerous were the efforts made to 
cheer him. In vain the principal tradesmen came to him with gifts. He 
disdained their presents, and would not chin-chin the donors. The 
Mayor and the ‘Municipal Council came to him in a body, and 
stood on their heads for an hour-and-an-half, but he did not even 
smile. Morose and implacable Celestial! After that, there was a 
race of bathing machines, drawn by oysters, along the Marine Parade, 
succeeded by a ballet of lodging-house keepers in front of the grand hotel, 
but the great man did not relax a muscle of his face, though two of them 
were blown out to sea, and rode away to France on the backs of all-de- 
vouring porpoises. What was to be done? 

The Mayor and Corporation of Brighton were at their wits’ end ; 
eitizens were aghast ; visitors began to murmur ; and even the ladies took 
an inquiring turn ! 

While things were in this dreadful condition, all Brighton im- 
pregnated with the melancholy of the great Celestial, a box was delivered 
to the distinguished stranger, who opened it with a lethargic air. No 
sooner had he cast his eye over its contents, than a kindly smile over- 
spread his features; his melancholy vanished, he conversed freely, 
forgot the little foot he had left behind him in Shanghae, and chin- 
chinned everybody. The pleased inhabitants were anxious beyond 
measure to find out what had worked the miraculous cure. They 
crowded round him, and saw that the box contained an article of 
domestic use, the fame of which had penetrated to China, and which 
he declared he had crossed the ocean to investigate for the benefit of 
the ladies of his family. His grief was caused by his having forgotten the 
names of the makers; but the timely arrival of THE LETTER G@ 
restored his spirits: the magical names which had escaped his treache- 
rous memory, brought serenity to his mind. After the usual month’s 
trial he ordered a few thousand for exportation to his native land, and 
gave a grand ball at the Pavilion on the evening of his departure, 
dancing until he had a stitch in his side and felt thoroughly sewed up. 
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with satisfactory references, 
receive it, free and carriage 
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for a Month’s Trial at her 
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If the Machine is not ap- 
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BRISTOL-—-B: G. Boom, .61, Park Street. 
CANTERBURY—T. Warr & Co,, 15, Mercery Lane. 
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“THE BRIGHTON MYSTERY” UNRAVELED. 





“It 1s so easy to work, 80 er e in construction, so beautifully fitted, 
works so silently, and sews so well, that I think I havo never seen one that 
so fully answers the promises of its makers.”—-The Rey. S. W. Youns, 4, 
Ure Bank-terrace, Ripon. 

‘« Mine has nover been out of order. I have had much — in showing 
and recommending it to many friends.”—Mrs. Marra Burrow, Hampton 
Vicarage, S.W. 

‘“‘ The Sewing Machine has been in constant use since January, and has 
not been out of order, nor has a needle been broken. It is frequently used 
during reading aloud, and is no interruption.”—Mrs. SrockEr, Horsforth 
Parsonage, \. 

‘“‘T am perfectly satisfied with the Sewing Machine you sent for trial. I 
think it is the easiest, pleasantest, and quietest one I have ever tried.” —Mrs. 
Pole, Templeton Rectory, Tiverton. 

‘‘Mrs, Stokes finds the machine the first she could work with the foot. 
It is so easily done that she does not require the hand attachment at all.”— 
Lensfield Cottage, Cambridge. 

‘*T have had one of your Sewing Machines two years and a half. It 
has never been out of order, and answers perfectly in every way.”—Mrs. 
Worruincton, Shuckburgh Vicarage, Daventry. 

‘I find your machine works beautifully on all materials, without any 
trouble. a used a sewing machine for nine years, I can appreciate the 
simplicity of yours.’””—The Honble. Mrs. YonaE, Eton College. 

**The Sewing Machine has been used by my children about nine months 
with complete satisfaction."—The Rey. H. PowELtt Epwarps, Caerleon 
Vicarage, Newport, Mon. 

‘ After trying six or seven of the Sewing Machines of the best makers, I 
prefer the ‘Willeox and Gibbs. I have used it for all-materials, from thick 
Inverness capes for my boy.: to thin muslin dresses for my girls.”—Mrs. 
Pune, Eastaor Rectory, Ledbury. 

‘Mrs. Johnston is quite aw fuit in use of some of the principal Sewing 
Machines, but much prefers yours to any other, both in the simplicity of its 
construction and in the character of the work done.”—The Rey. Henry G. 
JoHNsTON, Brompton Ralph Rectory, Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 

‘*T have had one of your Sewing hines in use since 1862, and have tho 
highest opinion of it. It is certainly a beautiful Sewing Machine, and does 
its work admirably. I shall have much pleasure in spexking from experience 
of its perfection.’ —Mrs. TuRNouR, Ellenhall Vicarage, Eccleshall. 

‘The Sewing Machine is thoroughly efficient, anid pleases all our friends 
to whom it has been shown. Its silence, simplicity, and beautiful workman- 
ship have secured the unanimous verdict that it is the best of Sewing 
Machines.”—The Rev. J. Herron, Bishop Auckland. 

“It is only fair to inform you of my people’s success with our elegant 
Sewing Machine, which has been as pleasant as it seems marveliousz. They 
had never used one, and knew nothing whatever of its mechanism : yet within 
an hour or so ofgts arrival they were all quite familiar with its <aode of work- 


ing, and in a day or two could stitch away at a anges rate. I have 


much pleasure in stating that your Sewing Machine fulfils everything you 
promise. I regard the silence and the perfect ease and freedom from fatigue 
with which it is worked, as also the movement of the work from front to 
back, instead of from side to side—thereby obviating the necessity of stooping 
or leaning over it—as so many highly important desiderata, if only in the 
matter of hygiene, to say nothing of the comfort.”—SamvEL Barker, M.D., 
14, Eaton-place, Brighton. 
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As under are a few TESTIMONIALS out of 
many hundreds received during this 
YEAR (1871) in favour of 


THORLEY’S HORSE AND CATTLE SPICE. 


WERNETH HALL, GEE Cross, 
MANCHESTER, 
March 4th, 1871. 








Mr. J. THORLEY. 

Sir,—I think it is my duty to send you the following 
results that I have proved with your Cattle Spice :—It was 
my misfortune, this winter, to buy a cow that was affected 
with the Tic (or Foot and Mouth) Disease, and placed her 
beside others, in the same cow-house. I have 17 cows 
standing : 9 of them were newly calved and full of milk, to 
which we gave your Spice—a packet twice a day; the 
others were going dry for calving, and we only gave them a 
packet once a day. The result was, the cows which we 
gave twice a day were not affected, while those that had 
one packet a day were affected slightly. We had cows in 
other buildings where it passed off in like manner. Our 
pigs were not affected at all, for they are never fed without 
their food being seasoned with your Spice. The above can 
be proved by the Inspector of this District, who visited 
them regularly. 

I also find it a great benefit to fowls. We have had 
more eggs this winter, though severe, than many would 


have had, from the same number of hens, during the summer 
season. 


I am, Sir, 
Your's &c., 


THOMAS CRITCHLOW. 





KIRKBY STEPHEN, 


Fanuary 17th, 1871. 
Mr. THORLEY. 


Dear Sir,—Enclosed I hand you cheque, and would 
thank you to forward me, at once, 2 cwt. of your Food, as 
my customers speak highly of it. I feda porker, of the 
pure Berkshire breed, to 45 stones weight (14lbs. to the 





stone), this winter, on food seasoned with your Spice, and 
he had 35lbs. of loose fat taken from him, besides the lard, 
which was immense. 


Your earliest attention will much oblige 
Your obedient Servants, 
S. JORDAN & SON. 





SCALFORD, NEAR MELTON Mowpray, 
LEICESTERSHIRE, 


Fanuary 26th, 1871. 


Dear Mr. THoRLEY,—You have not sent me my usual 
Almanack, which, without compliment, contains more than 
most of common sense and instruction; and, as one good 
turn deserves another, I may say I saw in your Almanack 
you recommended Thorley’s Food for Dogs, but I sawa 
lack of testimonials for the same. Now if you care to put 
it in, you may print the following :— 


Mr. TuorLey,—I tried, with great success, on my prize 
Dog, ‘Monarch,’ your Thorley’s Condiment, and I do 
consider it to be a really good thing to season dogs’ food 
with, and put them into condition. Having some eight or ten 
mastiff bitches, and selling so many puppies, it is a great 
consideration to me to obtain so cheap and useful a stimu- 
lant. I would not use it at all in my large Mastiff Kennel 
had I not proved its use. 

I am, yours obliged, 


M. B. WYNNE, 
J. THorLEY, Esq. Scalford, Leicestershire. 





TuxForp, 


fanuary 16th, 1871. 
To J. THortEy, Esq. . , ie 
Sir,—I am sorry I did not before write you that a most 
splendid beast, fed by George Bilyard, Esq., of Fledboro’, 
near Newark, sold for a very high price at Retford Fat , 
Stock Market. The animal weighed one ton, less a few 
pounds, alive—dead weight, 100 stones 6lbs._ I am pleased 
to add, as is Mr. Bilyard, that we both consider your 
excellent Food had a deal to do with its excellent quality. 


JNO. MARTIN. 





REE YEARS SYSTEM 
of obtaining Pianofortes, originated . 
by CRAMERS, and fully developed only by | 
them, has now undergone an ordeal | 
lasting over five years, and CRAMERS’ 
experience enables them to assert that by 
the numbers in all parts of the United 
Kingdom as well as in the colonies who 
have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advan- 
tages have been fully appreciated. From 
the first CRAMERS have furnished not only 
instruments of their own manufacture, but 
also the Pianofortes of all the other great 
makers, and they have for some time ex- 
tended the system to Harmoniums, Ameri- 
can Organs, and Organs for the Church or 
the Chamber. CRrAMERs would respectfully 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining 
an instrument, to apply direct to themselves, 
when they will find no difficulties either 
interposed or suggested to their acquire- 
ment of any class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 
CraMersS take this opportunity to call 
attention to their new “ Boudoir Oblique 
Piano,” and to their “Cabinet Organ,” 
particulars of which are subjoined. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY (Tue Larcgst in Europe), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE, 





TRICHORD. PATENT CHECK ACTION, 
Height, 33 feet ; width, 434 feet; price 50 Guineas. 


More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more 
agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance, than 
any Pianoforte hitherto made. These instruments are manu- 
factured by Cramer & Co., and can be obtained at their 
Pianoforte Galleries, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
64, West STREET, BRIGHTON ; and also of CRAMER, Woop 
AND Co., 43, MoorcATe STREET ; WESTMORELAND STREET, 
Dustin; Hicu Srreer, BELFasT; and of Woop & Co., 
EpinsurcH ; and J. Muir Woop & Co., Giascow. 

If taken on the Three Years System of hire, Four-and-a 
half Guineas per quarter; if on the ordinary hire, 215. per 
month. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W-. 

















CRAMER’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 








RAMER & CO. are the only Manufacturers in England 
of the American Organs. The tone is most agreeable, | 
and, although produced from the ordinary vibrator, is nearer 


to that of the metal pipe than has hitherto been obtained 
from the Harmonium. 


The following are the varieties at present Manufactured 
by CRAMER & Co.: 


Black Walnut or Oak, Knee Swell, 5 octaves — Lk @& © 
” ” » 2Stops, ,, = I5 0 Oo 
” ” » 4 9» ” eee 22 © 0 
” ” »o S - — £2 
Rosewood or Walnut, o B w - — 2s 


PALA PPO 


HARMONIUM & AMERICAN ORGAN ROOMS, 
201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.; and WEST STREET, BRIGHTON. 
CRAMER, WOOD & CO., Moorgate Street, London; & Dublin -& Belfast. 
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With four stops, containing 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered 
front pipes. Mahogany case, French Polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. 

Price in dark stained pine, 65 Guineas ; in black walnut, 70 Guineas; 
in oak, 80 Guineas ; and in dark mahogany, 85 Guineas. 

CraMERS have been induced to manufacture this Organ at so very 
moderate a cost to meet the demand for an instrument with the full tone 
of the organ pipe instead of the thin, reedy tone of the harmonium. The 
size is convenient for almost any drawing-room, and the instrument being 
on castors can be moved almost as easily as a pianoforte. 

Illustrated Lists on application. 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
























































LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1871. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION. 


1. On the 1st of May, admission will be restricted to the 
Owners of Season Tickets. 


Reserved Seats may be had for the musical part of the ceremony to be 
performed on the 1st May in the Royal Albert Hall: in the 
Arena or Amphitheatre, each seat, £1 Is.; in the Balcony or 
Picture Gallery, each seat, 10s. 6d. Boxes may also be engaged for 
the occasion. 


2. From the 2nd to the 6th of May the price of admission 
will be ros. 


3. After the 6th of May the price of admission on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 
will be 1s,,: or including admission to the Gardens of 
the Royal Horticultural Society 1s.6d, 


4. On Wednesdays, with admission to the Gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, the price will be 2s.6d., 
excepting on Wednesdays 17th May, and 7th June, 
when the admission will be 7s.6d.; and on 21st June 
and 5th July, when it will be 5s. (These bcing Great 
Flower Show days.) 

5. These charges will also give admission to the Picture 
Gallery of the Royal Albert Hall during the musical 
performances held in connection with the Exhibition. 


6. Applications for Tickets through the Post should be 
addressed to L.-Col. H. Y. D. Scott, R.E., Secretary, 
Upper Kensington Gore, London, W., to whom 
P.O. Orders must be made payable at the Post Office, 
Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


RULES. 


Season Tickets must be signed before presentation. 
The Owners must produce them each time they enter the 
Exhibition, the Hall, or the Gardens; and when required 
must write their names in a book. 

Season Tickets are not transferable, and if presented 
by any other persons than the Registered Owner will be 
forfeited. Tickets lost cannot be replaced. 

By order, 
Henry Y. D. Scott, Lieut.-Col., R.E., 
Secretary to H. M. Commissioners. 
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LONDON 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 
1871 
KENSINGTON. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER 
MIAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS. 





‘Tue Exuisrrion will be opened on 
Monday, 1st of May, on which day 
admittance will be by Season Ticket 
ies 
oni 


The price of SEASON TICKETS 
will be £3 3s. 





| 


The Owners of Season ‘Tickets 
will be entitled to admission to the 
Opening and all other Ceremonials, 





as well as at all times when the 
Exhibition is open to the public | 
and also ro the Flower Shows and 
Gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and to the Day Musical 
Performances in the Royal Albert 
Hall, from 1st May to 3oth Sept. 
For surther information see back. 
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THE PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT THE HAIR 


'¥Y MAN, WOMAN, and CHILD wants a good Head of Hair. Nothing adorns and beau- 
uae the human form like it, while few things are more unpleasant than thin, frizzly, 
faded, harsh dry hair covering the clothing with dandriff. If people will only use MRS. S. A, 
ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR PREPARATIUNS they will have no trouble about their Hair. The 
Plain Trath is, that 40 years’ trial and experiment have proved MRS. ALLEN 8 Articles to be 
genuine, and the people have found it out. For Preserving, Restoring, and insuring a good 
Head of Hair, nothing has ever been found one half as effective and satisfactory as MRS, ALLEN’S 
WORLDS HAIR RESTORER and ZYLOBALSAMUM. The favourable effect is seen and felt at 
once. The “ RESTORER” never fails to bring the original youthful colour, gloss, and beauty of 
the Hair, and add new life and vigour to the roots. The * ZYLOBALSAMUM” for Dressing the 
Hair imparts a gloss and vigorous appearance very beautiful to see; no dandriff can gather or 
stay where the Zylobalsamum is used. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. The Restorer, 6s.; the Zylobalsamum, 3s. 
in large Bottles. They are distinct and separate Preparations, and not at all necessary to be 
used together. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S |s cps sa 


Silver Plated, 


SEWING MACHINES, | £8:8:0 


Then— 


A Silent Lock- 


Greatly Reduced Prices| ~ “sita, 530,000 


for Cash. $7:7:0 HAVE BEEN SOLD 


——’ 




















Next— 


A Treadle Machine . : 
The Lowest Price Lock-Stitch, ’ Machines supplied on easy Terms, at 


an advance of £1 1s. on each Machine, 
page — £ 6: 6 i () Particulars. on application. 








43, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 73, Bold St.. Liverpool ; 
The Lock-Stitch Eiliptic| BRANCH } 1'st. Stephen's Green, Dublin; 41, Commercial St., Leeds; 
Hand Machine, OFFICES } Exchange Buildings, Stephenson’s Place, Birmingham ; 

31, London Street, Norwich; and 24, Coney Street, York. 


$5:5:0 \ouerorrice: 189, REGENT ST, LONDON. 











COCOA for INVALIDS.| BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S DIGESTIVE COCOA. “Resembiing Mother's Milk as closely as 
possible."—Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigzs- | “The Infant Prince thrives upon it as @ Prince 
tion, Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is | should.”—Soc. Sci. Rev. ‘ Highly nourishing 
highly nutritious, easily digested and palatabla, | and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 

and adapted for the most delicate stomach. 
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No Boiling or Straining required. Tins Is., 
Sold in tins from 1s. 6d. by all Chemists | 28 58., and 10s, 


and Italian Warehousemen, and by the Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE 
Manufacturers, - . 


143, New Bond Street, London, 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Ware- 
housemen. 


L 


SAVORY & MooRnRS, 
143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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ATGCIDENTS GAUSE LOSS OF LIFE. 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY INSURING WITH THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES £1000 
AT DEATH, OR AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OF £6 PER WEEK 
FOR INJURY. 


£565,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWELVE ANNUAL POLICY-HOLDERS BECOMING 
A CLAIMANT EACH YEAR. 











For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, te the Local A gents, cr at the Offices, 


64 CORNHILL, AND 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. . 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAI 


TABLE DELICACIES of the HIGHZST pli 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
Proprietors of Captain Wurre’s OrientaL Pickie, Curry Pasre, and other Condiments, 
Are sold Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 














PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 


‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


It improves appetite and digestion, and is unrivalled 
for its flavour. 


In consequence of the increased number of imitations it is necessary to 


ASK FOR “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


H *,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse & BL ACKWELL, London ; and by Drugg'sts, Grocers 
and O:lmen generaliy throughout the World. 


See the ne LEA & PERRINS, on all ee and labels. 
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